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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  Education, 
SackaiMENto,  September  15,  Id'M). 

Hon.  C.  C.  Young, 

Governor  of  California, 

Sacramento,  California. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  covering-  the  period  July  1,  1928,  to 
June  30,  1930. 

This  report  embraces: 

1.  The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  required 
by  School  Code  section  2.1389. 

2.  The  thirty-fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  required  by  School  Code  section  2.1417. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  biennium,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  will  be  issued  separately  as  Part  II  of  this 
biennial  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Ex  officio  Director  of  Education. 
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FOREWORD 

The  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  ex  officio 
Director  of  Education  is  especially  happy,  in  submitting  these  sections 
of  the  biennial  report,  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  inherit  with  the  staff  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  It  is  much  more  than  idle  comment 
and  passing  compliment  to  state  that  all  associates  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
have  been  found  to  be  diligent  workers  in  the  performance  of  their 
assignments  and  of  superior  ability  in  the  mastery  of  educational 
problems.     To  each  one  is  due  this  recognition  and  compliment. 

Cooperation  between  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
various  functions  of  state  government — the  office  of  the  Governor,  the 
offices  of  the  State  Controller,  State  Department  of  Finance,  State 
Treasurer,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  State 
Printing  Department — is  deserving  of  particular  mention.  Mutual 
responsibilities  which  reside  in  charge  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  have  been  so  satis- 
factorily discharged  during  recent  months  that  a  particular  word  of 
compliment  is  due  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  its  helpfulness  in  the  solving  of 
problems  having  to  do  w'ith  building  and  construction. 

To  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  is  extended 
herewith  the  appreciation  of  the  department  and  the  sincere  congratu- 
lations of  the  State  Superintendent.  This  particularly  congenial  body 
of  citizens,  unselfishly  devoting  hours  of  time  and  study  to  meetings 
and  to  private  analyses  of  the  jiroblenis  of  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
California  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  is  worthy  of  public  recognition. 
During  the  years  of  experience  which  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  had  in  cooperation  with  various  state  boards  of  education 
there  has  never  been  reflected  a  higher  sense  of  cooperation  and  a  keener 
enthusiasm  in  duty  than  is  now  prevailing  among  members  of  the  pres- 
ent State  Board  of  Education. 

To  the  various  superintendents  and  other  public  school  officials, 
including  members  of  boards  of  education  and  members  of  boards  of 
school  trustees,  numbering  several  thousand,  in  all  quarters  of  the  State 
of  California,  there  is  extended  a  word  of  appreciation.  In  no  place 
in  the  entire  state  is  it  possible  for  us  to  indicate  at  the  present  time 
an  unwholesome  educational  attitude.  This  is  due  to  the  fine  spirit  of 
understanding  which  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators,  with  the 
help  of  boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education,  have  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  Public  education  envisions  a  wholesome  future 
as  this  fine  spirit  continues.  -•      ■,  ;    ., 

To  that  unselfish  and  devoted  bo(t^^  of' teachers  who,  throughout  the 
State  of  California,  labor  for  the  advancement  of  childhood,  there  is 
expressed  in  these  words  a  rich  token  of  commendation  for  their  pro- 
fessionalism and  for  their  earnest  service  to  the  future  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth. 
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Thi're  exist  in  liu'  ISlale  ol'  Caliioruia  many  professional  organiza- 
tions, many  groups  privately  interested  in  public  education,  many 
orders,  societies,  and  agencies  which  add  their  support  to  the  length- 
ening and  strengthening  of  the  arm  of  public  education.  To  them,  we 
extend  thanks.  From  thorn  -vvo  solicit  a  continuance  of  their  kind  and 
needed  sup]K)rt. 

Public  officials  throughout  the  state  have  been  generous  in  their 
attitude  toward  education.  This  generosity  comes  not  from  a  selfish 
desire  to  see  education  thrive  in  order  that  thoy  may  say  they  are 
deserving  of  recognition  because  of  support  of  this  thriving  institution, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  public  officials  know  that  the  solution  of 
the  problems  in  a  democratic  state  is  to  be  attained  through  a  thorough- 
going program  of  public  education.  We  shall  expect  a  continuance  of 
the  support  of  these  officials. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  all  sections  of  the  state  have  been 
particularly  cooperative.  To  the  state  university  for  its  very  advanced 
point  of  view  in  matters  of  educational  relationship  there  is  extended 
this  public  recognition  of  its  prevailing  attitude.  The  administration 
at  the  university  has  extended  to  public  schools  of  the  state  much 
encouragement.  A  new  era  of  cooperation  in  the  attainment  of 
advanced  standing  in  educational  eii'cles  for  all  deserving  pupils  is 
therefore  upon  us. 

To  that  army  of  office  workers  who  perform  the  vast  routine  of 
clerical  tasks  which  have  to  do  with  the  integration  of  an  educational 
program,  there  is  extended  this  word  of  recognition  in  order  that  they 
may  be  encouraged  thereby  to  continue  that  high  order  of  service  and 
interest  in  their  work  which  now  prevails.  Probably  no  offices  of  public 
contact  in  the  state  are  more  faithfully  served  by  office  assistants  whose 
spirit  is  in  the  seiwice  than  are  the  offices  of  ]iublic  education.  Particu-. 
larly,  does  this  apply  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  California  have  been  generous  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  Appreciation  of  that  generosity  is  expressed  in 
the  diligence  of  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  public  education  in 
giving  answer  for  our  stewardship.  We  hope  that  we  may  all  of  lis  be 
subject  to  scrutiny  and  question,  and  that,  as  we  are  so  questioned,  we 
may  interpret  our  acts  with  proper  relationship  to  the  price  the  public 
pays. 

The  press  of  the  State  of  California  has  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  schools,  to  the  professional  workers  and  leaders,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  state.  Their  earnest  desire  to  make  available  news  and 
editorials  whir-h  lend  to  the  advancement  of  education  rather  than 
through  exploitation  and  sensationalism,  as  it  may  be  drawn  out  of  our 
schools,  is  a  policy  we  appreciate.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  our  desire 
to  count  the  press  as  a  close  associate  in  the  important  responsibilities 
of  maintaining  an  informed  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  public 
education. 

Cordially  yours, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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DIRECTORY   OF   STATE    DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

State  Board  of  Education 

(Members  of  the   State   Board   of   lOducation   are  appointed   by   the   Governor   for   a 
term  of  four  years.     Terms  expire  the  year   indi<'ated  in  parentheses.) 

CHARLES  L.   McLANE    (1934),  President,   1027   North  Van  Ness  Ave.,   Fresno. 
Charles  Albert  Adams  (1931),  Humboldt  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Allen  T.  Archer   (1932),  215  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.   Minnie  B.   Bradford    (ig.*?!),    1215   Thirtv-ninth    Street,    Sacramento. 

E.  P.  Clark  (1932),  Riverside  Piess,  Riverside. 

Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge   (19.S2),  end  of  Dwight  Way.  Berkeley. 

Gordon  Grav   (19:54),  1310  J.  D.  Spreekels  Building,  San  Diego. 

Mns.   Irene  Tavlor  Heineman    (1933),   254   S.   Spalding  Drive,    Bov.rlv   llill.v. 

Mrs.  Daisie  L.  Short  (1933),  1010  Harvard  Road,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Amy  S.  Steinhart  (1934),  2400  Steiner  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Vierling  Kersey,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Florance  B.  Argall,  Assistant  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction 

VIERLING  KERSEY.   Siijierintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction,   Director   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Sacramento. 
Sam   H.    Cohn,    Deputy   Superintendent,    Sacramento. 
Henry  M.  Lynn,  Departmental  Auditor,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.   Pauline  Winner,   Secretary  to   the   Director,    Sacramento. 

DIVISIONS    OF    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 

A.     Division  of  Adult    Education 

EDNA  STANGLAND  KASCH   (Mrs.),  Chief  of  Division,  Sacramento. 
Magdalene  Wanzer,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Immigrant  Education,  Los  Angeles. 
Herbert  R.  Stolz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Parental  Education,  Berkeley. 
John  F.  Dale,   Supervisor  of  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education,   Sacramento. 
Gertrude  Laws,  Ph.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education,  Los  AngcKs. 

B.     California  Historical  Association 
OWEN  C.   COY,   Director,   Los  Angeles. 

C.     Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools 

NICHOLAS  RICCIARDl,  Sc.D.,   Chief  of  Division.   Sacramento. 

J.  C.  Beswick,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,   Sacramento. 

Ira  ^V.  Kibby,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Sacramento. 

H.  D.  Hicker,  Cliief  of  Bureau  of  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation,   Sacramento. 

J.  M.  Dodd,  District  Supervisor,   San   Francisco. 

F.  M.    Ballard,   Training   Officer,    San    Francisco. 

Jeannette  E.  Condy,  Assistant  Training  Officer,  San  Francisco.  , 

W.   E.   Smith,   District   Supervisor,   Los   Angeles. 

Herbert  H.  Hope,  Training  Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

Oliver  Olson,  Training  Officer,  Los  Angeles. 

Maude  I.  Murchle,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Home-making  Education,   Sacramento.  ' 

D.     Division  of  Health   and  Physical   Education 

N.  P.  NEILSON,  Chief  of  Division,  Sacramento. 

Winifred  Van  Hagen,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Physical  Education   for  Girls,   Oakland. 

E.     Division  of  Libraries 

MILTON  FERGUSONS  Chief  of  Division  and  State  Librarian,  Sacramento. 
Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Assistant  Librarian,   Sacramento. 

F.      Division  of  Publications  and  Textbooks 
Chief  of  Division. 


W.  S.  Dyas,   Chief  of  Bureau   of  State  Printed   Textbook.-^,    Sacramento. 

Stella  Trussell  (Mrs.),  Chief  of  Bureau  of  High  School  Textbook  Listing,  Sacramenir.. 


•  Resigned  September  30,  1930  ;  succeeded  by  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis. 
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G.     Division   of   Researcin   and    Statistics 

WALTER   E.   MORGAN,    Chief   of    Division,    Sacramento. 
A.   E.  Lentz,  J.   D.,   Associate  Chief,    Sacramento. 
C.  Frederick  Muncy,  Assistant  Chief,  Sacramento. 

H.     Division  of  Rural   Education 

HELEN  HEFE'ERNAN,  Chief  of  Division,   Sacramento. 

Lillian    B.    Hill    (Mrs.),    Chief    of    Bureau    of    Attendance    and    Migratory    Schools, 

Sacramento. 
Julian  A.  McPhee,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,   Sacramento. 
H.  F.  Chappell,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,   San  Jose. 
R.  J.  Werner,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,   San  Jose. 
A.   G.   Rinn,   Regional   Supervisor  of  Vocational   Agriculture,   Chico. 
Edward  W.  Everett,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Fresno. 

I.     Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 

ANDREW  P.  HILL,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Division,  Sacramento. 
Charles  W.  Bursch,  Ed.  D.,  Assistant  Chief,   Sacramento. 

J.     Division  of  Special  Education 

,  Chief  of  Division. 


R.   S.   FRENCH,   Ph.D.,   Chief  of  Bureau   for  the   Education   of  the   Blind,    Principal, 

California  School   for  the  Blind,  Berkeley. 
Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  Chief  of  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Principal,  California 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley. 
Mabel    F.    Gifford    (Mrs.),    Chief    of    Bureau    of    Correction    of    Speech    Defects,    San 

Francisco. 

K.     Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  Board 

VIERLING   KERSEY,    Secretary,    Sacramento. 

Marion  H.  Ketcham,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Principal  Clerk,   Sacramento. 

L.     Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification 
EVELYN  A.   CLEMENT    (Mrs.),   Chief  of  Division,   Sacramento. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS 


County 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

('olusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del    Norte 

EI    Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Alendooino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bei-nardino__ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaiiuin 

San  Luis  Obispo- 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Superintendent 


D.  E.  Martin 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruns 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh. 

Jay  E.  Partridge 

Charles  Schwoerer 

Miss  Perle  Sanderson — 

H.   Hanlon 

Anna  R.  Douglas- 

Fitzgerald 

W.  Edwards 

Mapes 


Wm. 
Mrs. 
E.  J. 
Clarence 
Edgar  P. 

Robert  A.  Bugbee 

H.  C.  Coe 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Leete 

Herbert  Healy 

Mrs.   Elsie  I.   Bozeman 

Miss  Minerva   Ferguson 

Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Madison 

H.   S.  Upjohn 

W.  L.  Williams 

Jas.  B.  Davidson 

T.  B.  Price 

Fred  D.  Patton 

C.    S.    Weaver 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Crabtree 

Mrs.  Nora  A.  Archer 

Jas.  G.  Force 

Miss    Eva    Holmes 

Ella  Austin 

Mitchell 

Portia  F.  Moss 

Vivian  L.  Long 

E.   Smith 

Golway 

Catherine  Gray  Hooton. 

Ida  M.  Collins 

Ada  York 

Gwinn 


Mrs. 

R.  P. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Ezra 

R.  E. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Miss 

J.   M. 

Harry  Bessac 

Robert  L.    Bird 

Miss  Pansy  Jewett  Abbott- 

A.  S.  Pope 

J.  E.  Hancock 

Miss  Edna  Young 

Miss  Bertha  A.  Merrill 

Miss  Belle  Alexander 

L.  S.  Newton 

Dan  H.  White 

O.  F.  Staton 

A.  G.  Elmore 

Mrs.   M.  M.   Gray 

Paul  D.  Henderson 

Miss  Tjiicy  Young 

J.    E.    Buckman 

G.  P.  Morgan 

^Irs.  Blanche  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Rowena  Norton 

Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Meade 


Address 


Oakland 

Gardnerville,  Nev. 

Jackson 

Oroville 

San  Andreas 

Colusa 

Martini'Z 

(Crescent  City 

Placerville 

Fresno 

Willows 

Eureka 

El  Cenlro 

Lone    Pine 

Bakersfield 

Hanford 

I^akeport 

Susanville 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

San   Rafael 

Mariposa 

Ukiah 

Merced 

Alturas 

Bridgeport 

Salinas 

Napa 

Nevada  City 

Santa  Ana 

Auburn 

Quincy 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

HoUister 

San   Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Redwood  City 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Jose 

Santa   Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa  Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba    City 

Red  Bluff 

Weaverville 

Visalia 

Sonora 

Ventura 

Woodland 

Marysville 
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CITY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    SCHOOLS 


City 


Alameda 

Albany 

Alhambra 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

Burbank 

Chico 

Compton 

Eureka — . 

Fresno 

Glendale 

Grass  Valley 

Inglewood 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Modesto 

Nevada    City' 

Oakland 

Oroville 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Petuluma 

I'iedmont 

Pomona 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San    Bernardino- 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco__. 

San   Jose 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San   Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 

Tulare 

Vallejo 

Ventura 

Visalia 


County 


Alameda 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Kern 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 

Los  Angeles 

Humboldt 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Nevada 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Stanislaus 

Nevada 

Alameda 

Butte 

Santa   Clara 

Los  Angeles 

Sonoma 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Contra    Costa 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Monterey 

San   Bernardino- 

San  Diego ;_ 

San  Francisco 

Santa   Clara 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Marin 

Orange 

Santa   Barbara 

Santa   Clara 

Santa   Cruz 

Los  Angeles 

Sonoma 

San    Joaquin 

Tulare 

Solano 

Ventura 

Tulare 


Superintendent 


William  G.  Paden 
John  Franklin  West 
Forrest  V.  Routt 
L.  E.  Chenoweth 
Lewis  W.  Smith 
Frank  A.  Henderson 
Chas.  H.  Camper 
J.  Wm.  Gastrich 
Geo.  B.  Albee 
O.  S.  Hubbard 
Richardson  D.  White 
J.  S.  Hennessy 
Geoi^e  Wilmot  Crozier 
W.  L.  Stephens 
Frank  A.  Bouelle 
J.  H.  Bradley 


Willard  E.  Givens 
Clifton  L.  Boyle 
A.  C.  Barker 
John  A.   Sexson 
Bruce  H.  Painter 
H.  W.  Jones 
Emmett  Clark 
Walter  T.  Helms 
Ii*a    C.    Landis 
Chas.   C.   Hughes 
Arthur  Walter 
L.  B.  Adams 
Walter  R.  Hepner 
J.    M.    Gwinn 
Walter  L.  Bachrodt 
Charles  E.  Teach 
Oliver  R.  Hartzell 
John  A.  Cranston 
Paul  E.  Steward 
Chas.  W.  Townsend 
C.  Ray  Holbrook 
Frederick  F.  Martin 
Jerome  O.  Cross 
Ansel  S.  Williams 
S.   J.  Brainerd 
Elmer  L.  Cave 
E.  L.  Van  Dellen 
De  Witt  Montgomery 


'  Has  city  board  of  education  but  no  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION 

for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1930 


STATE   BOARD    OF   EDUCATION 


The  more  significant  of  tlie  activities  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  past  bienuium  are  rev.iewed  herewith  in  brief  form. 
Legislation  enacted  in  1929  supplemented  that  of  1927  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  the  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  relationslups  of  the  State  Board  to  the  rest  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  This  legislation,  however,  does  not  even  yet  completely 
clarify  the  status  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  supplemental 
legislation  is  still  required  for  this  purpose. 

The  present  School  Code  (section  2.1321)  provides :  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  shall  he  administered  through:  (1)  The  State  Board 
of  Education  which  shcdl  he  the  governing  and  policy  determining 
hody  of  the  department;  (2)  The  State  Director  of  Education  in  whom 
all  executive  and  administrative  functions  of  the  department  are  vested 
and  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  amended  legislation  of  1927  and  1929  d,id  not  specifically 
modify  those  responsibilities  which  jireviously  had  been  delegated  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion .is  ex  officio  Director  of  Education  and,  therefore,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  School  Code  (section  2.1383)  places  responsibility  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  publ.ic  schools  including  the  state  teachers 
colleges.  During  the  past  biennium  the  schools  of  the  state  have  been 
governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  published  together  ^\'^th  the 
State  School  Code  in  the  School  Code  op  California,  1929.  At  its 
meeting  held  in  San  Diego,  x\pril  11  and  12,  1930,  the  State  Board 
enacted  several  amendments  to  its  rules  and  regulations.  Some  of  these 
were  to  take  effect  immediately,  whereas  others  which  Avere  intended  to 
modify  requirements  for  high  school  graduation  were  made  effective 
for  students  graduating  from  high  school  sub.sequent  to  July  1,  1932. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from    High   School. 

Section  XIII,  paragraph  C,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows :  For  all 
students  graduating  from  high  school  prior  to  Jtdy  1,  1932,  the  total 
nmnhcr  of  credits  which  shall  he  required  for  graduation  shedl  he  160: 
provided,  that  students  comj^leting  the  ninth  grade  in  a  junior  high 
school  shall  he  permitted  to  graduate  upon  completion  of  a  total  of  120 
credits  in  grades  10.  11,  and  12  of  a  senior  high  school  or  a  four-year 
high  school ;  and  provided,  that  students  completing  the  tenth  grade  in 
a  junior  high  school  shall  he  permitted  to  graduate  upon  completion 
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of  a  total  of  80  credits  in  grades  11  and  12  of  a  senior  high  school 
or  a  four-year  high  school. 

For  all  students  graduating  from  high  school  after  July  1.  1932, 
the  total  nuinhcr  of  credits  which  shall  he  reqn/ired  for  graduation 
shall  he  170,  including  10  credits  for  health  and  physical  education; 
provided,  that  for  students  completirig  the  ninth  grade  in  a  junior 
high  school  the  total  rccjuirement  for  graduation  shall  he  not  less 
than  120  credits  completed  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12  of  a  senior  high 
school  or  a  four-year  high  school:  and  provided,  that  for  students 
completing  the  tenth  grade  in  a  junior  high  school  the  total  require- 
ment for  graduation  shall  he  not  less  than  80  credits  completed  in 
grades  11  and  12  of  a  senior  high  school  or  a  four-year  high  school. 

Prescribed  Courses. 

Section  XIII,  parag-raph  H.  of  the  rules  and  regulations  w^as  made 
section  XIII,  paragraph  G.  In  subdivision  2  of  this  section  the  fol- 
lowing* paragraphs  were  added  relating  to  the  required  laboratory 
science  to  be  completed  in  grades  10,  11,  or  12 : 

h.  General  science,  for  those  students  who  are  not  planning  to  enter 
higher  institutions  of  learniyig,  provided  the  general  science  course 
shall  have  heen  approved  hi/  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a 
laboratory  science.  Pupils  completing  the  general  science  course  in 
any  high  school  grade  (9-12,  inclusive)  shall  not  he  required  to  com- 
plete any  other  lalioratory  science  course  iyi  order  to  graduate. 

i.  Industrial  science,  for  those  students  majoring  in  vocational  trade 
and.  industrial  courses,  provided,  that  the  industrial  science  course  shall 
have  heen  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a 
lah oratory  science. 

j.  Home  making  science,  for  those  students  majoring  in  vocational 
home  economics,  provided,  thai  the  home  making  science  course  shall 
have  heen  a.pproved  hy  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a 
lahoratory  science. 

Local  Requirements.     Electives. 

Paragraph  G,  of  section  XIII,  was  made  paragraph  H  and  was 
ii  mended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Load  high  school  hoards  may  prescrihe  .'^uch  additional  uniform 
requirements  for  graduation  as  in  their  estimation  are  desirable;  pro- 
vided that  each  student  shall  he  permitted  to  elect  a  total  of  not  lesis 
than  30  credits  to  apply  toward  graduation. 

Continuation    Education. 

Section  XIV,  paragraph  I,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Minors  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sectio7i  1.350  of  the  California 
School  Code  .shall  he  required  to  attend  continuation  cla^sses  if  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside  or  the  district  in  which  they  work  has  estab- 
lish ed  such  classes.  Such  minors  may  attend  continuation  classes  in 
private  schools,  provided,  that  the  work  in  such  classes  is  of  the  grade 
and  cjuality  required  by  the  rules  and  regidations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  governing  continuation  education. 
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TEXTBOOK   ADOPTIONS. 

School  Code  section  6.264  i)iovi(les  that  the  Curriculum  Comniission 
shall  .study  and  reeomniend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  textbooks 
submitted  for  adoi)tion  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  dnrinn'  the  past  bienniniii  adn])ted  the 
following  textbooks : 

Freeman's  Correlated  Handwriting.  Books  One  to  Six.  July.  1928. 
Zaner,  Bloser  &  Co. 

History  of  the  American  Peo])le.  Second  revised  edition  by  Beard 
and  Bagiey.    July.  192S.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Si^eaidng  and  AVriting  English,  Books  Two.  Three  and  Four  by 
Sheridan,  Klei.ser.  and  Matthews.  July,  1928.  Benjamin  H.  San- 
born {^0. 

IMcFadden  English  Series,  Book  Three,  Parts  One  and  Two  by  Effie 
li.  McFadden.    July,  1928.     Kand  .McXally  Co. 

Child  Story  Readers,  Primer,  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers  by 
Freeman,  Storm,  Johnson,  and  French.  Jnly,  1929.  Lyons  and  Car- 
nahan. 

Child  Stoi-y  Readers,  Foui-th  Reader  by  Freeman  and  Johnson. 
July,  19.'U).    Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

Good  Readings,  Fifth  Reader  by  Manly,  Rickert,  and  Lenbrie.  July, 
1980.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  addition  to  the  above  adoptions  contracts  covering  the  adoption 
of  the  following  textbooks  were  extended  for  another  fonr-year  period ; 

Journevs  in  Distant  Lands  b}'  Barrows  and  Parker.  July,  1928. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  Ik^ginner's  History  by  Mace.     July,  1928.     Rand  McNally  Co. 

Thorndike  Arithmetics,  Books  One,  Two  and  Three.  July,  1928. 
Rand  McNally  Co. 

The  original  dates  of  adoption  of  the  above  renew^als  were  as  fol- 
lows: Barrows  and  Parker,  1924;  Mace.  1916;  Thorndike,  1920. 

Physical   Education   Manual. 

Under  authorization  of  School  Code  section  6.260.  the  State  Board 
of  Education  authorized  the  publication  and  distribution  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Health  and  Physical  Education  of  a  manual  of  physical  educa- 
tion activities  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  of  California. 
This  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Neilson  and  Miss  Winifred  Van 
Hagen  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  P]ducation,  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1929. 

DEPARTMENTAL   ORGANIZATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  School  Code  the  organization  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  the  dual  responsibility  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Ins-truction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
During  the  pa.st  biennium  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Business  Education.  Dr.  I.  W.  Kibby 
was  appointed  chief  of  this  bureau.  A  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  has  been  submitted  bv  Dr.  Kibbv  and 
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is  included  in  the  report  of  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Several  administrative  procedures  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion initiated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have 
received  approval  from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  cooperative 
study  of  library  training  has  been  instituted  and  a  committer?  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  appointed  to  give  direction  to  this  study. 
The  study  will  involve  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  state 
teachers  colleges,  and  the  State  Librarian  and  will  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  governing  the  extension  of  library  training  in 
the  teacher-training  institutions. 

Approval  was  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
publication  of  the  Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Development,  concern- 
ing which  statement  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Authori- 
zation has  been  granted  for  the  development  of  materials  for  the  use' 
of  teachers  in  the  field  of  humane  education,  safety  education  and  thrift 
education;  and  extension  of  the  Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Develop- 
ment has  been  authorized  to  cover  the  period  of  the  middle  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

POLICY   CONCERNING   ADMINISTRATIVE    UNITS. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  enactment  of  School  Code  sections  2.440a- 
2.454a-,  inclusive,  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  elementarv  school  dis- 
tricts  from  high  school  districts  for  subsequent  formation  into  high 
school  districts,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  policy  governing  its  consideration  of  petitions  submitted 
under  these  sections.  The  policy  adopted  is  expressed  in  the  following 
resolution :  RESOLVED,  that  as  a  general  policy  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  in  favor  of  larger  rather  than  smaller  units  of  school 
administration,  as  in  the  interest  of  hoth  economy  and  efficiency,  and 
that  the  hoard  is  opposed  to  the  separation  of  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts from  existing  high  school  districts  to  form  new  high  school  dis- 
tricts except  under  such  uyiusual  conditions  as  might  justify  a  devia- 
tion from  the  policy  stated  above. 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE   DISTRICTS. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  district  junior  col- 
leges and  the  enrollments  therein,  together  with  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  income  from  the  federal  government  comprising  the  basic  state 
support  for  these  institutions,  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  obliged 
to  postpone  consideration  of  petitions  requesting  approval  for  the 
formation  of  junior  college  districts  in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Monica.  The  necessity  for  more  careful  consideration  of  the 
factors  affecting  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  junior  college  dis- 
tricts than  those  specified  in  the  School  Code  has  impelled  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  seriously  the  establishment  of  definite 
policies  relative  to  the  extension  of  junior  colleges  in  the  state.  Legis- 
lation will  probably  be  requested  authorizing  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  establish  standards  for  the  formation  of  junior  college 
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districts  ;nul  rt'(|uiriu^-  cai-i'lul  surNcys  to  hv  iiiaclc  lieforc  a|Ji)r<)val  is 
<riven  to  jx'titions  for  the  fornuitioii  of  now  districts. 

ACCREDITATION. 

Rcsi)oiisi])ility  is  placed  witli  the  State  Hoard  of  Education  for  the 
accreditation  of  teacher  ti-aining  institutions,  ujion  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  Credentials  for  the  inirpose  of  issuance  of 
state  credentials  or  teachers'  certificates.  Durinji'  tlie  past  two  years 
criteria  luive  heen  establislied  foi-  the  accreditation  of  ])rivate  institu- 
tions in  Califoi-uia  scckini^'  a])i)i'oval  as  teaelier  training'  institutions. 
Similar  criteria  liavc  been  set  up  for  the  accreditation  of  teacher 
training  institutions  outside  the  State  of  California.  Report  of 
these  criteria  and  of  the  activities  of  accreditation  ai'e  ]n-esented  in  the 
report  of  the  Division  of  Teaelier  Training  and  Certification. 

CREDENTIALS    AND    CERTIFICATES. 

Approval  lias  been  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  a  form 
drafted  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  to  be 
used  as  a  teacher's  credential  for  private  tutors  as  required  by  School 
Code  section  1.144,  enacted  in  1929. 

A  ]irocedure  for  the  eei-tifieation  of  continuation  education  teachers 
and  evening  high  school  teachers  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Boarci 
of  Education  to  guide  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training 
and  Certification  in  the  issuance  of  credentials  in  these  fields. 

TEACHERS'    RETIREMENT. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  required  by  state  laAV  to  serve  as  a 
public  school  teachers'  retirement  salary  fund  board.  In  the  latter 
capacity  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  enact  and  enforce 
all  necessary  and  proper  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  teachers'  retirement  salary  funds.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  serves  in  ex  officio  capacity  as  secretary 
of  the  retirement  salary  fund  board.  Miss  Marion  H.  Ketcham  is  assist- 
ant secretary  and  priiu'iiial  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  retireiiKMit  salar\-  fund  board  holds  quartfu-ly  meetings.  Its 
policy  is  to  limit  its  aeti\ities  and  regulations  to  the  securing  of  an 
efficient  administration  of  the  state  teachers'  retirement  law.  A  clerical 
force  is  maintained  for  the  i)urpose  of  administering  the  retirement 
salaries,  maintaining  teacher  records,  and  development  of  statistical  data 
relative  to  the  work. 

The  present  plan  under  which  the  state  teachers'  retirement  salary 
fund  is  operated  has  proven  to  be  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  several 
investigations  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  recommending  sounder 
actuarial  status  for  the  fund.  Thus  far  no  recommendation  has  been 
made  which  has  proven  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  Hence  it 
has  been  impossible  to  enact  anj^  legislation  materially  changing  the 
procedures  originally  adopted.  At  the  present  time  a  fourth  actuarial 
investigation  is  under  way  sponsored  by  the  California  Teachers  A.sso- 
ciation.  It  is  expected  that  this  study  will  result  in  definite  recom- 
mendation for  a  modification  of  the  present  plan. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Departmeiit  of  Education  that 
some  amendment  be  made   whereby  teachers  leaving  the   profession 
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may  be  guaranteed  a  return  of  the  retirement  salary  dues  paid  in  by 
them  to  the  fund. 

During  the  biennium  just  closed  a  total  of  $960,784.77  was  collected 
from  the  contributing  certificated  employees  eligible  under  the  retire- 
ment salary  act.  During  this  biennium  a  total  of  $1,227,341.86  was  paid 
in  retirement  salaries.  On  June  30,  1930,  there  were  1417  annuitants  on 
the  pay  roll. 

CALIFORNIA    HISTORICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  State  Historical  Association  became  an  official  state 
body  by  a  statute  of  1927,  and  was  given  recognition  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  early  in  1928.  The  statute  transferred  to 
this  new  agency  all  property  and  archives  of  the  former  Historical 
Survey  Commission  (1915-1923),  custody  and  general  control  being 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  trustees. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  provides  for  a  membership 
of  citizens  and  organizations  who  contribute  to  its  support.  The 
elective  officers  of  the  association  are  a  president  and  four  vice  presi- 
dents, chosen  at  an  annual  meeting. 

Headquarters  of  the  association  are  established  at  Los  Angeles  where 
the  executive  officer  or  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  serve  on  a  part-time  basis,  may  divide  his  time  between 
the  association  and  university  classes  in  California  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  promote  interest  in  and  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  of  the  history  of  California.  The  association  seeks 
to  fulfill  this  pur])ose  chiefly  by  means  of  publications.  To  interest 
the  young  people  in  our  schools  and  the  general  reader,  there  is  issued 
eight  times  a  year  The  California  History  Nugget,  a  sixteen-page 
magazine  which  goes  to  junior  and  senior  members  of  the  association 
and  to  other  subscribers.  Articles  in  the  Nugget  are  simple,  readable, 
and  written  with  scholarly  care.  It  is  being  well  received  as  supple- 
mental reading  in  secondary  schools. 

For  readers  of  California  history  who  desire  more  scientific  material, 
the  association  looks  forward  to  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine, to  be  entitled  the  California  Historical  Review,  for  which  funds 
are  not  at  present  available. 

The  association  also  proposes  to  publish  from  time  to  time  historical 
studies  and  aids  for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students  of  state  his- 
tory. During  the  past  biennium  we  have  published  The  Humboldt 
Bay  Region,  1830-1875 ;  A  Study  in  the  American  Colonization  of 
California.  This  is  a  monograph  of  346  pages  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  association  and  well  illustrated  with  engrav.ings  and 
maps.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  studies  that  should  be  under- 
taken by  students  of  California  local  history  in  order  that  the  facts 
about  our  state  may  be  properly  assembled  and  interpreted.  Under 
the  trusteeship  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  association  is  in 
a  position  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  public  school  system.  To 
further  this  program,  the  board  has  appointed  from  its  number  a 
special  committee  of  three  members,  Mr.  Allen  T.  Archer  (chairman). 
Mrs.  Amy  S.  Steinhart.  and  Mrs.  Dasie  Short.  Several  aids  for 
teachers  of  California  history  are  now  in  preparation,  among  them 
An  Outline  of  California  History  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Study 
Clubs  and  a  series  of  separate  topical  outlines  of  California  history 
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subjects  .in  folder  form.  Tliese  Avill  provide  useful  reference  guides 
for  class  activities.  They  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  club 
leaders  who  have  not  had  specific  training  in  the  subject,  or  those 
who  wish  to  cover  the  most  important  points  in  a  limited  time. 

The  association  seeks  to  develop  throughout  the  state  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value,  both  civic  and  personal,  of  our  un,ique  legacy  of  his- 
tory and  romance,  and  to  assist  all  popular  movements  already  under 
Avay,  to  the  end  that  the  authentic  history  of  the  state  may  be  more 
generally  known.  The  association  office  is  therefore  coming  to  be  a 
reference  center  or  "clearing  house"  for  historical  workers  in  societies 
and  in  committees  of  citizens  who  are  dealing  with  problems  of  local 
history.  We  are  now  eomi)iling  a  directory  of  historical  agencies  in 
California  for  early  publication,  showing  for  the  first  time  the  extent 
of  popular  interest  in  state  history.  Cooperation  with  these  groups  will 
be  a  useful  function  of  the  association.  An  advisory  council  is  pro- 
posed, to  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees, and  one  delegate  from  each  affiliated  organization. 

Systematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  history  and  architecture  of 
the  old  missions,  begun  by  the  Historical  Survey  Commission  in  1917, 
is  being  continued.  Restoration  of  several  missions  is  being  under- 
taken at  the  present  time  by  groups  of  citizens,  and  the  association 
lends  its  heartiest  encouragement  to  this  Avork.  San  Diego  Mission  ,is 
now  being  rebuilt  according  to  plans  and  models  based  on  data  in  our 
files  and  perfected  in  our  office  by  cooperating  architects.  While  we 
do  not  direct  the  actual  work  of  restoration,  we  are  glad  to  advise  and 
assist  so  that  the  result  will  be  true  restoration,  rather  than  mutilation 
of  these  venerable  landmarks. 

Through  Mr.  Hilliard  Welch,  president  of  the  association  for  1930, 
we  have  direct  contact  with  the  current  state-wide  landmarking  pro- 
gram. The  marking  of  historical  sites,  when  properly  selected,  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  any  locality,  and  can  be  of  great  educational 
value.  The  Nugget  devotes  its  pages  from  time  to  t.ime  to  the  story 
of  important  landmarks  and  will  give  more  attention  to  this  subject 
in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

Historical  celebrations  and  pageants  have  come  to  hold  an  important 
place  m  California  community  life.  The  association  is  frequently 
called  upon  through  its  director  for  advice  regarding  the  historical 
groundwork  for  such  spectacles.  One  of  our  members,  a  specialist  in 
pageantry,  has  volunteered  to  gather  data  on  historical  pageants  in 
Calif orAia,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  brief  handbook  and  index  on  this 
subject. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  on  California  historv  sub- 
jects m  our  files  and  elsewhere  which  should  be  made  available  for  use 
by  publication  and  distribution  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  secured 
The  quarterly  review  is  urgently  needed  fthe  articles  in  such  a  pub- 
lication will  come  to  the  association  without  cost  except  for  the  editorial 
work  involved.  The  mission  studies  should  be  printed.  A  directory  of 
newspaper  files,  with  an  introduction  on  the  history  of  journalism  in 
California,  awaits  publication.  We  have  an  extended  bibliography  of 
periodical  literature  on  California  which  could  be  brought  down  to 
date  and  published  for  use  of  students  in  the  field.  A  survey  should 
be  made  to  determine  how  many  public  and  private  schools  of  secondarv 
or  collegiate  grade  are  conducting  courses  in  California  history     It  is 
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recommended  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  Nugget  to  $1  per 
year  be  effected  if  possible  bv  the  beginning-  of  the  school  year  1931- 
1932. 

The  chief  serv.ice  of  the  association  to  its  members  and  the  state 
Avill  be  tlirongh  pnblicatio]i  and  wide  dissemination  of  authentic  and 
useful  historical  materials.  Fifty-six  historical  bodies  outside  of  the 
state,  including  the  historical  commissions  and  societies  of  all  states 
in  the  union,  receive  our  publications  regularly.  It  is  hoped  that  addi- 
tional support  by  the  legislature  and  members  of  the  association  will 
make  possible  a  steady  development  of  the  publication  program. 

Three  annual  meetings  have  been  held  since  our  establishment  as  a 
state  agency;  December,  1927,  at  Berkeley;  December,  1928,  at  Clare- 
mont  Colleges  in  joint  session  witli  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the 
vVmerican  Historical  Association;  and  December,  1929,  at  Millerton 
and  Fresno  upon  invitation  of  the  Fresno  County  Historical  Society. 
The  1930  meeting  will  be  called  at  Palo  Alto  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Branch. 

Elective  officers  of  the  association  have  been  as  follows : 

1928 — President,  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland.  Vice  presidents, 
George  Cosgrave,  Fresno ;  Augustin  S.  Macdonald,  Oakland ;  George  "W. 
Marston,  San  Diego ;  W.  L.  Valentine,  Los  Angeles. 

1929— President,  Augustin  S.  Macdonald,  Oakland.  Vice  presidents, 
Phil  B.  Bekeart,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  H.  Ellison,  Santa  Barbara;  Mil- 
liard E.  Welch,  Sacramento;  Allen  H.  Wright,  San  Diego. 

1930 — 'President,  Hilliard  E.  Welch,  Sacramento.  Vice  presidents, 
Phil  B.  Bekeart,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  H.  Ellison,  Santa  Barbara;  Ben 
R.  Walker,  Fresno ;  Allen  H.  Wright,  San  Diego. 

Communications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director, 
Owen  C.  Coy,  at  3551  University  avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

EDUCATION  IN   STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  1929  legislature  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
assist  in  the  develoi)meut  of  courses  of  study  for  inmates  of  state  insti- 
tutions. During  the  ])ast  bienninm  contacts  have  been  established  wnth 
several  state  institutions  and  assistance  given  in  the  development  of 
courses  of  instruction  in  vocational  education  and  in  speech  correction. 
Reference  is  made  to  tlio  latter  work  in  the  report  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Education.  Several  con-ferenees  were  held  at  San  Quentin 
with  ^Ir.  H.  A.  Shuder,  Director  of  the  Educational  and  Religious 
Department,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  A^ocational  courses  for- 
prisoners.  The  value  of  this  ty])e  of  instruction  has  been  definitely 
proven  in  exi)eriinents  conducted  in  j)enal  institutions  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  regeneration  of  the  socially  maladjusted.  The  educational 
activities  at  San  Quentin  are  very  broad  in  character,  covering  the 
entire  elementary  field,  and  offering  not  only  commercial  subjects  in 
the  high  school  field  but  also  classes  in  foreign  languages,  agriculture, 
history,  ])hilosophy,  foreign  trade,  and  economic  geography.  Univer- 
sity extension  courses  are  also  eondncted  in  the  prison.  The  state 
library  furnishes  many  books  for  these  courses,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  activity  will  b(!  developed  in  assisting  the 
directors  of  state  institutions  to  develop  educational  courses  for  their 
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inmates,  particularly  along  the  vocational  lines  which  seem  to  be  of 
o-reatest  value  in  these  cases. 

STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
policies  governing  the  operation  of  the  several  state  special  schools 
maintained  under  the  administration  of  the  State  Director  of  Educa- 
tion. These  include  the  California  State  Nautical  School  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1929;  The  California 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  which  are  maintained  in  Berkeley ; 
and  the  California  Polytechnic  School  which  is  maintained  at  San  Luis 
Obispo.  During  the  biennium  considerable  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  State  Board  to  matters  of  policy  relating  to  these  institutions.  Dis- 
cussion of  these  policies  will  not  be  presented  here  since  reports  of 
each  of  these  institutions  are  contained  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES. 

Reports  of  the  seven  state  teachers  colleges  administered  by  the 
State  Director  of  Education  under  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report.  During  the 
biennium  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  given  much  time  to  dis- 
cussion of  problems  of  the  state  teachers  colleges,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  functions  of  the  teachers  colleges  with  regard  to 
teacher  training  and  other  types  of  local  regional  service.  No  final 
policj^  has  been  formulated  as  yet  but  it  is  trusted  that  wuthin  a  short 
time  agreement  can  be  reached  concerning  the  policies  which  are  to 
give  direction  to  the  future  development  and  growth  of  these  state 
institutions. 
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THE   STATE  DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION. 
Departmental    Integration. 

The  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  appointed  to 
that  office  on  February  11,  1929,  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  to  succeed 
the  Honorable  William  John  Cooper,  who  resigned  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  excellent 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Cooper  in  the  establishment 
of  departmental  unity  and  cordial  professional  relationship  between 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  facilitated  in  no  small  measure  the  adjustments  incident 
to  the  assumption  of  office  by  the  new  superintendent.  These  fine  atti- 
tudes have  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  development  of  the  inte- 
grated departmental  plans.  i)olicies,  and  programs  so  Avell  initiated 
by  Dr.  Cooper. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  in  1929  (discussed  more  fully 
elsewhere  in  this  report),  those  provisions  of  state  law  relating  to 
the  powers,  duties,  and  organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion were  clarified  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  unified  department 
Avhich  succeeded  to  the  several  responsibilities  theretofore  charged  to 
numerous  individuals  and  boards.  During  the  past  b.iennium,  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  actual  organization  of  the  Department, 
though  several  changes  in  personnel  have  resulted  from  resignation. 

Changes   in    Personnel. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  Directory  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Mrs.  Irene  Taylor  Heineman  and  Mrs.  Daisie  L.  Short  were 
"reappointed  by  Governor  Young  to  serve  as  memljers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  On  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion the  following  changes  in  personnel  occui'red  during  the  period 
July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1930: 

Vierling  Kersey,  appointed  February  11,  1929,  to  succeed  Wm. 
John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Director  of 
Education. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Winner  succeeded  Miss  Mary  T.  Stafford  as  Secretary 
to  the  Director. 

Mrs.  Edna  Stangland  Kasch  succeeded  Mrs.  Ethel  Richardson  Allen, 
resigned  February  1,  1930,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education. 

^liss  Zellah  Ryan  appointed  Acting  Chief  of  Division  of  Special 
Education  on  resignation  of  Dr.  Anita  M.  Miihl,  May  1,  1929. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Lentz,  J.D.,  appointed  Associate  Chief,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  as  specialist  in  school  law,  as  of  April  1,  1929. 

(35) 
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Mr.  C.  P''rederick  Muncy,  appointed  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  in  charge  of  records  and  reports,  as  of  October 
28,  1929. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Bursch,  Ed.  D.,  appointed  Assistant  Chief,  D.ivision 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning,  Jnl}^  1,  1929. 

New  Services. 

No  essential  changes  have  been  made  during  the  biennium  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Some  new  func- 
tions have  been  added,  and  the  field  and  service  activities  of  all  divi- 
sions of  the  department  have  been  materially  expanded,  particularly 
with  a  viewpoint  to  rendering  greater  aid  in  the  solution  of  local  and 
state  school  problems.  New  functions  added  in  the  program  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  .included  the  rendering  of  advisory 
service  to  all  types  of  local  school  officials  relative  to  local  problems; 
an  expanded  and  technical  legal  interpretative  service;  preparation  of 
special  studies  of  statistical  character  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  local 
financial,  educational,  and  administrative  problems;  and  pubUcation  in 
bulletin  form  of  information  and  data  of  a  more  general  type  for  the 
guidance  of  school  administrators. 

The  expanded  program  of  local  service  has  affected  the  activities 
of  all  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  embracing  such 
activities  as  schoolhouse  surveys;  regional  and  group  conferences  on 
local  problems;  preparation  of  special  statistical  studies  in  the  Sacra- 
mento offices ;  and  presentation  of  data  and  analysis  of  conditions 
to  local  school  boards  and  administrators. 

Legal    Interpretation. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Lentz,  J.D.,  who  was  responsible  for  the  major 
part  of  the  work  of  codifying  the  school  laws  of  the  state,  was  employed 
as  Associate  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  and  to 
him,  under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Sam  H.  Cohn,  was  assigned  the  technical  phase  of  interpretation  of 
school  law.  The  services  of  Mr.  Lentz  have  made  possible,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  department,  a  complete  and  technical 
legal  interpretative  service  to  the  school  people  of  the  state. 

Special   Statistical   Studies. 

The  addition  to  the  staff  of  Mr.  C.  Frederick  Muncy,  as  Asisstant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  has  increased  the  field  of 
service  of  that  division  in  many  ways.  Numerous  special  studies  have 
been  made  possible  for  the  service  of  local  school  officials  as  a  result 
of  Mr.  Muncy 's  employment.  Increase  in  the  personnel  of  this  divi- 
sion has  also  enabled  the  chief  of  the  division  to  devote  considerably 
more  of  his  time  to  administrative  duties  and  to  the  performance  of 
numerous  field  services  not  hitherto  rendered. 

Expansion    of    Field    Activities. 

Stress  on  the  importance  of  rendering  adequate  service  to  local 
school  officials  and  to  groups  and  individuals  interested  in  the  study 
of  school  problems,  has  materially  increased  the  demands  on  the  time 
of  all  staff  members.  A  reallocation  of  department  funds  was  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  these  .increased  divisional  activities.     These  services 
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included  calls  for  addresses  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  meetings  of 
school  trustees;  conferences  with  groups  of  principals,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents;  individual  conferences;  addresses  before  such 
groups  as  parent-teachers'  organizations,  city  and  county  educational 
associations,  real  estate  associations,  press  associations,  public  school 
business  officials'  organizations,  junior  college  associations,  civic  and 
professional  clubs  and  associations,  and  many  other  similar  groups; 
surveys  of  local  scliool  districts;  meetings  with  county  boards  of 
supervisors;  and  activities  in  conjunction  with  numerous  committees 
and  commissions  studying  professional  problems. 

The  necessity  for  this  expanded  program  of  field  service  is  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  frefjuency  of  the  requests  which  come  to  us  for 
these  services.  Continuance  of  this  program  without  loss  or  detri- 
ment to  the  manifold  activities  of  a  more  nearly  clerical  or  adminis- 
trative nature,  which  are  legal  obligations  of  the  department,  necessi- 
tates more  adequate  budgetary  support  and  increased  personnel. 

Publication. 

As  a  part  of  the  expanded  program  of  the  department,  directed  to 
the  performance  of  helpful  service  to  school  officials  throughout  the 
state,  an  expanded  policy  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  publication. 
An  official  organ  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  California 
Schools,  has  been  issued  monthly,  beginning  January,  1930.  In  this 
publication  are  presented  in  brief  form  the  policies  and  program  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education ;  current  interpretations  of  school 
law;  announcements  of  current  professional  interest;  significant  facts 
concerning  California  schools;  a  legal  calendar  for  all  public  school 
officials;  and  other  similar  items.  The  need  for  such  a  publication 
has  long  been  felt  throughout  the  state,  and  the  reception  which  has 
been  accorded  it  has  more  than  justified  its  cost. 

A  complete  list  of  all  publications  of  the  Department  of  Education 
now  available  will  be  found  on  pages  227-231.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  publications  issued  during  the  biennium : 

Bulletin  Division 

numlxr  Title  of  puhUcation  responsihle 

5-H     A  Drill  Book  in  English  Structure  for  Foreigners  in  Evening 

School    (reprint) Adult  Education 

5-.J  Letter  Writing  and  ^Y^itten  Composition  for  High  Intermedi- 
ate and  Advanced  Foreign  Students   (reprint) Adult  Education 

5-K  Some  American  Customs,  Business  Ways  and  Business  Men, 
for  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Classes  of  Foreign  Students 

(reprint)     Adult  Education 

5-L     Civic  Lessons  for  Intermediate  Students   (reprint) Adult  Education 

5-M     A  Supplementary  Readpr  for  Women's  Classes:   Buying  and 

Budgets,  and  a  Holiday  Series   (reprint) Adult  Education 

5-N     Home  Lessons   (Health  and  First  Aid)   for  Women's  Classes. 

(reprint)    Adult  Education 

5-0     Short  Plays  for  Foreign  Students  in  Evening  Schools Adult  Education 

5-P     Suggestions  for  an    Evening    School    Newspaper  for  Foreign 

Students  and  Teachers  of  Foreign  Students Adult  Education 

B-1     A   Suggestive   Course  of   Study   in   Industrial   Art  for   Rural 

Schools   Rural  Education 

B-2     A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  Rural  Schools Rural  Education 

B-3     Reference  and  Procedure  for  Supervisors  of  Child  Welfare  and 

School  Attendance Rural  Education 

C-2  The  California  Plan  for  Vocational  Education :  Federal  and 
State  Aided  Instruction  in  Home  Making  for  Girls  and 
Women City  Secondary  Schools 
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Bulletin  Division 

niimhci'  Title  of  itiihlicution  responsible 

C-3     The  California  Plan  of  Vocational  Education  :  Teacher-Train- 
ing Course  in  Home  Making  for  Experienced  Home 
Makers City   Secondary    Schools 

D-1     Analysis  of  State  Laws  Governing  the  Education  of  Physically 

Handicapped  Children ^_, . Special   Education 

D-2     Report  of  an  Experiment  in  Nutrition  at  the  California  School 

for  the  Blind , Special  Education 

Manual  in  Health  Supervision  and  Instruction  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  State  of  California Health  and  Physical  Education 

Manual    of    Physical     Education    Activities    for    Elementary 
Schools ^_„_, ^_. Health  and  Physical  Education 

E-1     A    Curriculum    for   the   Professional    Preparation    of   Physical 

Education   Teachers  for   Secondary    Schools 

Health   and   Physical   Education,    and   Teacher  "Training   and    Certification 

Excerpts   from    the    School    Code,     Part     IV :    Retirement   of 

Teachers : State   Board    of    Education 

Circular  of  Information  i-egarding  Teachers'  Retirement  Sal- 
ary Law State  Board  of  Education 

Report  of  California  Public  School  Teachers"  Retirement  Sal- 
ary Commission Commission,  A.  R.  Heron,  Chairman 

List  of  Teachers  Exempt  from  Salary  Deductions  Under  the 

Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Law— 1928 State  Board  of  Education 

List     of     Teachers     Confidential     Personal     Reports — 1927- 

1928 State  Board  of  Education 

List  of  Teachers  Confidential  Personal  Reports — 1828- 

1929 State  Board  of  Educatiou 

California  State  Department  of  Education — Biennial   Report. 

1928 — Part  One Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

School  Code  of  California,  1929 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Story  of  Jedediah  Smith  Who  Blazed  the  Overland  Trail 

to  California   (reprint),  by  Noel  J.  Breed State  Board  of  Education 

First  Apportionment   of   State   School   Funds   for   the   Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1929 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Second  Apportionment  of  Stjite  School  Funds  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1929 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

First   Apportionment   of    State    School    Funds    for   the    Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30.  1930 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Second  Apportionment  of  State   School  Funds  for  the  Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1930 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

G-4     Handbook  on  Continuation  Education The  Director  of  Educatiou 

California  Schools.     Monthly,  beginning  January, 

19.30 The  Director  of  Education 

H-2     Regulations  Governing  the  Granting  of  State  Teachers'   Ci-e- 
dentials  and  County  Certificates  in  Cali- 
fornia  Teacher  Training  and   Certification 

H-2  (Supplement)  Regulations  Governing  the  Granting  of  Special 
State  Teachers'  Credentials  of  Vocational  Arts  Type  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  Supervision  Type  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education Teacher  Training  and  Certification 

California   State   Department  of  Educatiou.   Biennial  Report, 

1928,  Part  Two;  Statistical  Report Research  and  Statistics 

Statistics  of  District  Junior  Colleges,  1927-28 Research  and  Statistics 

Statistics  of  District  Junior  Colleges,  1928-29 Research  and  Statistics 

J-1     (1929)     Directory    of    California     Secondary     Schools,     as    of 

October  1.  1928 Research  and  Statistics 

J-1     (19.30)     Directory    of    California     Seconiiary     Schools,     as    of 

October  1,  1929 Research  and  Statistics 

Statistics  of  California   Citj    School    Districts  for  the   School 

Year  Ending  June  30.  1927 Research  and  Statistics 

___      Statistics  of  California  City  School  Districts,  1926-27   (Series 

of  four  charts) ^ Research  and  Statistics 
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Bulletin  Division 

nunihcr  Title  of  jiiihliratioii  rrsponsible 

J-2      Statistics  of  California   Cit.v   School   Districts   for  the  School 

Year  Eiulins:  June  'M).  1028 Research  and  Statistics 

—      Statistics  of  California  City  School  Districts,  1927-28   (Series 

of  four  charts  and  bulletin  of  explanation) Research  and  Statistics 

.1-3      California    Junior   College   JMental-Edueation    Survey,    by    Dr. 

Walter  C.  Eells Research  and  Statistics 

K-1     Standards  for  Sanitary  Fixtures  in  Public  Schools Scho<ilhouse  Planning 

K-3     The  Type,  Design,  Installation,  and  Care  of  Blackboards Schoolhouse-Planning 

M-3     List  of  High  School  Textbooks Publications  and  Textbooks 

M-3      (Supplement)   List  of  High  School  Textbooks Publications  and  Textbooks 

M-4     Information    Regarding    the    Listing    and    Adoption    of    High 

School  Textbooks  in  California Publications  and  Textbooks 

California  County  Free  Libraries State  Library 

News   Notes.      Bo<jks   for   the   Blind    Department,    California 

State   Library.    Reprint    from   News    Notes    of    California 

Libraries,  January,  1930 State  Library 

Handbook   of   Information   for   the   Use   of    Members   of   the 

California  Legislature,  48lh  Session.  1929 State  Library 

Library  Laws  of  the  State  of  California State  Library 

California  County  I'ree  Library  Law State  Library 

Circular   of    Information    for    Applicants   for    Certificates    of 

Qualification    to   Hold    the    Office    of    County    Librarian    in 

California State  Library 

California  County  Free  Library  Service  to  Schools State  Library 

Biennial  Report  of  the  California  State  Library,  1928.  Reprint 

from  Biennial  Report,  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1928 State  Library 

News  Notes  of  California  Libraries.     Quarterly State  Library 

Departmental   Policies  and   Program. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  diiriug-  the  past  biennium  through  numer- 
ous regional  conferences  and  through  the  agency  of  the  publications  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  notably  that  of  California 
Schools,  to  establish  and  formulate  generally  acceptable  policies 
relative  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  to  develop  in  the  light 
of  such  formulated  policies  a  program  of  activities  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  this  endeavor  many  conferences  with  small  and 
large  groups  of  representative  persons  have  been  held  in  a  number  of 
localities  throughout  the  state.  From  the  discussion  developed  in 
these  conferences  tentative  formulation  was  given  to  specific  policies 
concerning  various  phases  of  public  education.  From  these  statements 
of  policy  it  has  been  our  attempt  to  develop  and  convey  to  the  school 
people  of  the  state  definite  programs  of  activity  to  be  undertaken. 

Junior  Colleges. 

Conferences  were  held  on  numerous  occasions  both  in  northern 
California  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  in  which  representatives 
of  all  of  the  junior  colleges  of  the  state  as  well  as  persons  interested 
in  the  junior  college  movement  from  the  standpoint  of  school  adminis- 
trators or  universities  and  four-year  colleges  participated  fully.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences  the  following  uniformly  accepted  policies 
were  adopted : 

1.  That  junior  college  education  is  definitely  part  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

2.  That  the  junior  college  has  as  its  major  purposes: 

a.  Preparation  for  the  specialized  professional  training  offered 
in  higher  institutions. 
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b.  Specialized  technical  and  semiprofessional  education  designed 
to  prepare  for  immediate  vocational  placement. 

c.  Preparation  for  the  cultural  or  academic  curricula  of  higher 
institutions. 

d.  Cultural  or  academ,ic  education  of  advanced  secondary  level, 
not  preparatory  to  further  or  higher  education  but  designed 
to  improve  the  general  level  of  educational  attainment. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  characteristic  objectives  of  junior  college 
education,  this  field  of  secondary  education  embraces  not  only  those 
institutions  designated  as  junior  colleges  but  also  all  other  academic, 
technical  or  preparatory  institutions  of  the  same  level,  including  the 
lower  division  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  of  other  four-year  colleges 
or  universities. 

4.  That  as  a  part  of  the  secondary  school  offering  of  the  state,  junior 
college  education  should  be  made  available  to  all  who  desire  it  in  so  far 
as  practicable. 

5.  That  the  curricula  of  the  junior  colleges  should  be  individualized 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  particularly  in  the  so-called  "terminal " 
or  vocational  courses ;  i.e.,  adapted  to  the  specific  needs,  abilities,  and 
objectives  of  the  individual  students  enrolled. 

6.  That  the  organization  of  junior  college  districts  should  be  based 
upon  sound  standards  which  would  guarantee  educational  adequacy, 
efficiency,  and  economy,  and  not  upon  the  arbitrary  requirements  of 
assessed  valuation  and  enrollment  now  set  up  in  the  School  Code. 

7.  The  present  methods  of  financing  junior  college  education  require 
complete  revision  jn  order  that : 

a.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  total  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the 
state. 

b.  Local  property  shall  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  burden  which  it  now  bears. 

Junior  High  Schools. 

Recommendations  relative  to  junior  high  schools,  which  have  grown 
out  of  numerous  conferences  held  throughout  the  state,  are : 

1.  That  the  junior  high  school  be  made  fully  a  part  of  the 
secondary  school  system  and  supported  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the 
high  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  That  the  advantages  of  junior  high  school  education  be  extended 
to  children  in  rural  areas. 

Finance. 

State  policy  with  regard  to  public  school  finance  in  California  centers 
in  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  A  revision  of  the  tax  base  for  the  support  of  public  education  so  as 
to  provide  material  relief  from  the  present  burden  of  taxation  upon 
local,  real,  and  personal  property. 

2.  Assumption  by  the  state  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

3.  The  establishment  of  equalization  funds  which  will: 

a.  Equalize  educational  opportunities. 

b.  Equalize  local  burdens  of  school  costs.  ' 
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4.  Materially  increased  state  support  for  junior  high  schools  placing 
Ihese  on  the  same  basis  as  high  schools. 

5.  liK-recised  aid  t'oi-  juiiioi-  college  courses  maintained  as  depart- 
ments of  high  schools. 

6.  The  establishment  of  all  state  school  funds  on  a  nonfluctuating 
basis  so  as  to  guarantee  adequate  revenues  without  reference  to  the 
sources  of  these  revenues. 

7.  The  establishment  and  the  supjiort  of  the  kindergarten  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  state. 

Administrative   Units. 

Intensive  study  and  extensive  participation  in  discussions  and  con- 
ferences have  pointed  to  the  need  for  larger  administrative  units  in 
our  public  school  system.  From  these  the  following  general  principles 
have  been  evolved: 

1.  The  present  district  system  involving  some  3300  elementary 
school  districts,  300  high  school  districts  and  16  junior  college  districts 
must  be  revised  to  provide : 

a.  Larger  administrative  units. 

b.  Consolidated  control  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Legislation  relative  to  largei-  units  must  be  permissive  in  character 
and  must  provide  state  aid  to  meet  such  increased  costs  as  may  result 
from  consolidation  of  schools. 

3.  No  reorganization  should  be  completed  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  citizens  affected. 

4.  Legislation  relative  to  larger  units  should  grow  out  of  careful 
study  and  recommendation  by  local  school  officials. 

A  State   Program   of   Public   Education. 

In  the  light  of  such  principles  and  policies  a  state  program  of  public 
education  is  being  projected.  School  officials  throughout  the  state  are 
particii)ating  actively  in  its  development.  Tentative  formulation  of 
some  aspects  of  the  program  has  already  resulted.  Its  advancement 
will  constitute  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

LEGISLATION    ENACTED   IN   1929. 

During  the  1929  session  of  the  legislature  a  total  of  147  bills  directly 
bearing  on  education  were  introduced.  Ninety-six  were  introduced  in 
the  assembly.  51  in  the  senate.  Of  the  bills  introduced,  59  were  killed 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  Eighty-eight  bills  were 
passed  by  both  houses  and  were  sent  to  the  Governor  who  vetoed  nine. 
Thus,  there  were  79  educational  measures  which  were  enacted  into 
law.     These  measures  all  became  effective  August  14,  1929. 

The  legislation  enacted  touched  upon  practically  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  measures  enacted  were  either  local  in  application 
or  not  of  primary  im])ortanc(\  The  remainder  constitute  important 
factors  in  public  education  in  California.  A  brief  resume  of  the  more 
important  measures  (as  chaptered  in  the  Statutes  of  1929)  follows: 
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The  School  Code. 

Chapter  23.  Codified  according  to  subject  matter  the  whole  body 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school  system  in  a  single  code,  the 
School  Code  of  California,  thus  taking  the  first  important  step 
toward  a  complete  revision  of  the  school  law. 

California   Commission  for  the   Study   of   Educational   Problems. 

Chapter  759.  Created  a  commission  of  nine  members,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,  for  the  study  of  the  educational,  geographical, 
financial,  and  organizational  problems  of  public  education.  The  com- 
mission's report  will  be  made  to  the  Governor  on  December  1,  1930, 
for  submission  to  the  1931  legislature. 

Compulsory   Education. 

Chapter  885.  Required  tutors  instructing  children  who  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  compulsory  education  to  hold  credentials  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  Previously  there  had  been  no 
control  over  the  educational  qualifications  of  such  tutors. 

Compulsory  Continuation   Education. 

Chapters  185  and  187.  Superseded  the  compulsory  part-time  educa- 
tion law. 

Suspension  of  Pupils. 

Chapter  692.  Prohibited  the  suspension  of  a  pupil  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  weeks  and  allowed,  in  the  case  of  expulsion,  an  appeal 
to  the  county  board  of  education  liaving  jurisdiction. 

Teachers'   Retirement. 

Chapter  887.  Extended  the  benefits  of  the  state  teachers'  retire- 
ment act  to  all  employees  of  school  districts  holding  A^alid  credentials 
and  serving  the  major  part  of  each  school  month  in  work  authorized  by 
the  credentials  held.  Also  brought  under  the  state  retirement  act  all 
employees  of  state  teachers  colleges  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion who  perform  services  which,  if  rendered  in  the  public  school 
system,  would  bring  them  within  the  retirement  act. 

Chapter  854.  Granted  authority  for  the  establishment  of  district 
retirement  salaries  for  district  employees  retired  under  the  state  retire- 
ment act  where  two  or  more  districts,  employing  a  total  of  500  teachers 
or  more,  are  governed  by  boards  having  the  same  personnel,  thus 
allowing  the  state  retirement  salary  paid  a  retired  employee  to  be  sup- 
plemented to  provide  a  larger  total  retirement  salary. 

Rural  Supervision. 

Chapter  609.  Rectified,  to  a  large  extent,  the  hitherto  existing 
inequality  in  funds  available  for  supervision  facilities  in  city  and  rural 
school  districts  by  increasing  state  and  county  apportionments  to 
county  emergency  and  supervision  funds. 
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Elementary   School    District  Tax    Rates. 

Chapter  397.  Permitted  increase  ,in  the  maximnm  rates  of  tax  for 
elementary  school  districts  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
residing  in  the  district. 

Emergency   Cash    Fund   for   Districts. 

Chapter  547.  Authorized  the  establishment  in  each  district  of  a 
(li.strict  emers'oncy  cash  fund  of  not  more  than  $500  to  allow  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  school  districts  to  1)0  more  readily  and  conveniently 
consummated. 

Accumulation   of   District    Building    Tax    Funds. 

Chapter  154.  Permitted  the  accumulation  for  three  years  of  the 
proceeds  of  district  building  taxes,  to  be  expended  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

School  Supply   Revolving   Fund. 

Chapter  532.  Strengthened  the  law  governing  the  cooperative  pur- 
chase of  school  supplies  by  providing  a  revolving  fund. 

State  Junior  College    Fund. 

Chapter  433.  Authorized  transfer  from  the  General  Fund  of  not 
to  exceed  $30  per  pupil  to  augment  receipts  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  junior  college  districts. 

Junior   College    District    Standards. 

Chapter  433.  Raised  the  required  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty included  in  new  junior  college  districts  from  $10,000,000 
to  $25,000,000.  thus  insuring  more  adequate  support  through  dis- 
trict taxation :  Increased  the  minimum  average  daily  attendance 
required  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  junior  college  districts  from 
75  to  200 :  Exempted  junior  college  districts  organized  prior  to  August 
14.  1929. 

Courses   of   Study. 

Chapter  226.  Authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
courses  of  .study  for  inmates  at  any  state  institution  upon  the  request 
of  the  governing  authorities  thereof. 

Chapter  391.  Prescribed  instruction  in  public  safety  and  accident 
prevention  in  all  elementarj-  and  secondary  schools  and  in  state  teachers 
colleges. 

LEGAL    INTERPRETATION. 

There  are  submitted  annually  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
by  school  officials  and  others,  hundreds  of  requests  for  interpretations 
of  school  law.  To  enable  the  department  to  insure  more  nearly  correct 
answers  to  these  re(|uests,  the  department  has  added  to  its  staff,  Alfred 
E.  Lentz,  a  member  of  the  state  bai*  who  is  experienced  in  the  school 
law  and  who  luis  made  a  special  study  of  it  for  some  years. 
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The  department,  however,  can  not  serve  the  public  schools  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  under  existing  conditions,  which  permit  of  the  render- 
ing of  interpretations  of  school  law  by  the  58  district  attorneys  of 
California  and  by  the  Attorney  General.  There  is  an  ever  increasing 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  opinions  given.  The  public  school  system  does 
not  function  as  a  complete  unit,  but  as  58  ar  more  divisions,  which  is 
admittedly  detrimental  to  the  functioning  of  the  state  school  system. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Education, 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  be  given  the  sole 
power  to  interpret  the  school  law  and  to  decide  all  questions  arising 
thereunder,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  being  retained,  of  course, 
by  parties  dissatisfied  Math  opinions  rendered  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Such  legislation  is  now  in  effect  in  26  states, 
including  notably  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
New  Jerse3^  There  is  no  other  single  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
be  more  effective  in  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system. 

LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing or  amending  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code  of  California,  in 
order  that  the  needs  of  the  publ,ic  schools  may  be  more  adequately 
served. 

Clarification   of  the  School   Code. 

In  drafting  the  School  Code,  the  legislative  commission  labored  under 
definite  instructions  to  accomplish  nothing  more  than  a  reorganization 
of  the  then  existing  provisions  of  the  several  codes  and  general  laws 
of  the  state  relative  to  the  public  schools.  The  commission  consci- 
entiously refrained  from  any  attempt  to  reword  the  provisions  of  the 
several  codes  and  general  laws,  but  rather  attempted  merely  to  regroup 
and  reclassify  the  existing  laws  in  the  form  of  a  separate  code  which 
was  enacted  by  the  1929  legislature  as  the  School  Code  of  California. 
As  a  result,  numerous  defects  of  wording  which  frequentlj^  have  occa- 
sioned difficulty  of  interpretation  and  practical  impossibility  of  enforce- 
ment of  many  of  the  schol  laws  of  the  state,  have  continued  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  School  Code. 

It  is  .imperative  that  the  language  of  the  School  Code  be  clarified  for 
three  purposes : 

1.  In  order  that  contradictory  sections  may  be  harmonized  or  elimi- 
nated. , 

2.  In  order  that  ambiguous  provisions  may  definitely  be  clarified. 

3.  In  order  that  obsolete  and  inoperative  sections  may  be  definitely 
repealed. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  recommendation  to  suggest  a  redrafting 
of  the  School  Code.  Rather  it  ,is  the  intention  to  make  effective  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  School  Code. 

Teachers'  Tenure. 

Present  legislation  relative  to  tenure  of  office  by  certificated 
employees  of  school  districts  should  be  amended  in  order  to  eliminate 
many  injustices  both  to  teachers  and  to  the  school  districts  which  have 
resulted  from  the  operation  of  those  sections  of  the  School  Code  com- 
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monly  desif?nated  as  the  Teachers'  Tenure  Act.    This  legislation  should 
be  the  primary  concern  of  all  professional  educational  organizations. 

Retirement  of  Teachers. 

Those  sections  of  the  School  Code  governing  the  retirement  of  certifi- 
cated employees  of  school  districts  sliould  be  completely  revised  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  complete  definition  of  the  types  of  service 
qualifying  individuals  for  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  salary  fund.  This  recommendation  makes  no  reference  to 
legislation  affecting  either  the  retirement  salary  to  be  paid  or  the  con- 
tributions to  be  made  bj'^  the  teachers. 

School    Districts. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  relative  to  public  school 
administrative  units  as  follows : 

1.  Eliminating  the  i^resent  dual  control  and  responsibility  in  the 
case  of  districts  lying  partially  in  two  or  more  counties.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  complete  control  including  responsibility  for  the  levying 
of  district  taxes,  be  charged  to  the  officials  of  the  county  having  control 
over  such  "joint"  districts. 

2.  Simplify  the  nomenclature  relating  to  the  types  of  school  districts 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  ty]ies,  thus  reducing  the  present 
volume  of  the  School  Code  and  facilitating  interpretations  of  those 
sections  of  the  School  Code  relating  to  varying  types  of  school  districts. 

3.  Amending  existing  legislation  relative  to  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  to  facilitate  such  consolidation  and  to  provide  a  stimulus  for 
this  extremely  desirable  method  of  securing  larger  administrative  units 
and  consolidating  the  control  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

4.  Annexing  to  the  nearest  high  school  district  all  elementary  school 
districts  which  are  not  now  part  of  any  high  school  district.  This  legis- 
lation should  give  the  voters  of  the  district  the  right  by  special  election 
to  join  another  high  school  district  rather  than  to  be  annexed  to  the 
nearest  high  school  district. 

Finance. 

The  present  organization  of  the  public  school  finances  in  California 
is  in  serious  need  of  rather  complete  revision.  Until  such  time,  how- 
ever, as  adequate  study  may  yield  recommendations  for  such  complete 
revision,  it  is  felt  that  temporary  relief  may  be  secured  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  recommendations  : 

1.  Equalization. 

Special  aid  should  be  provided  by  the  state  in  the  form  of  equaliza- 
tion funds  to  be  taken  from  the  state  general  fund,  in  addition  to  the 
present  state  school  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunities  and  local  burdens  of  district  taxation  for  schools  in  those 
elementary  school  districts  of  the  state  which  are  incapable  of  providing 
adequate  educational  facilities. 

2.  Kindergartens. 

Legislation  and,  if  necessary,  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
enacted,  creating  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public  elementary 
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school,  and  providing  for  state  and  county  support  of  the  kindergarten 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  governing  such  support  for  elementary  schools. 
At  present  the  kindergarten  is  maintained  entirely  by  district  taxation 
as  a  local,  not  a  state,  enterprise. 

3.  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  intent  of  existing  legislation  is  interpreted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  define  all  the  grades  of  junior  high  school  includ- 
ing the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  high  school  grades,  to  be  sup- 
ported on  the  same  basis  as  are  other  grades  of  high  school.  Contra- 
dictory provisions  in  existing  legislation  render  the  definition  of  the 
junior  high  school  ambiguous.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
legislation  be  enacted  specifically  defining  all  junior  high  school  grades 
as  high  school  grades,  and  repealing  such  provisions  of  the  School 
Code  as  noAV  authorize  consideration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
in  the  junior  high  school  as  elementary  grades.  This  legislation  would 
require  the  financing  of  grades  seven  and  eight  in  junior  high  schools  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  governing  state  and  county  apportionments  for 
grades  nine  to  twelve,  inclusive. 

4.  Junior  Colleges. 

Financial  legislation  relative  to  junior  colleges  should: 

a.  Stabilize  state  support  of  district  junior  colleges  by  requiring 
all  apportionments  to  be  made  definitely  from  the  state  gen- 
eral fund  instead  of  from  an  insecure  junior  college  fund. 

b.  Provide  increased  state  and  county  support  for  junior  col- 
lege departments  of  high  schools  by  placing  the  support  of 
these  departments  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  maintaining 
for  grades  9  to  12  inclusive.  This  would  require  apportion- 
ments to  be  made  from  state  and  county  funds  for  grades 
13  and  14  as  they  are  now  made  to  other  high  school  grades. 

Certification    of   Teachers. 

It  is  recommended  that  existing  legislation  relative  to  certification 
of  teachers  by  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  be  repealed,  and  that  in  lieu  of  such  certification  provision 
be  made  for  registration  by  county  boards  of  education  or  county 
superintendents  of  schools  of  teachers'  credentials  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  fees  uow  charged  for  state  credentials 
should  be  reduced  or  the  surplus  receipts  from  such  fees  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  necessary  to  administer  the  granting  of  such  credentials 
should  be  made  available  in  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  conduct  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training:. 


"^o- 


Special   Legislation. 

All  existing  laws  enacted  as  special  legislation  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  isolated  situations  in  the  state  should  be  repealed.  It  is 
specifically  recommended  that  those  sections  of  the  School  Code 
authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  specified  types  of  elementary  school 
districts  from  high  school  districts  be  repealed. 
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Leave  of  Absence. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  legalizing  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  governing  boards  of  school  districts  in  granting 
certificated  employees  sick  leave  without  loss  of  remuneration.  Legis- 
lation should  also  be  enacted  authorizing  school  districts  to  grant 
certificated  employees  leave  of  absence  ,in  the  form  of  sabbatical  leave 
for  the  purpose  of  study  or  travel,  such  study  or  travel  to  be  conducted 
under  the  regulations  of  the  governing  board  of  the  school  district  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  district. 

Junior  College  Standards. 

Existing  legislation  relative  to  requirements  of  assessed  valuation 
and  enrollment  for  the  formation  of  junior  college  districts  should  be 
repealed  and  provision  made  whereby  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  establish  standards  for  the  formation  of 
junior  college  districts.  Similarly,  present  requirements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  junior  college  department  of  the  high  school  should  be 
amended,  to  authorize  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  set  up 
standards  for  the  approval  of  such  junior  college  departments. 

Transportation. 

The  phraseology  of  existing  legislation  governing  the  transportation 
of  pupils  to  school  operates  as  a  hindrance  ,in  many  cases  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  necessary  auxiliary  agency  to  public  education.  Legis- 
lation should  be  enacted : 

1.  Authorizing  contracts  between  school  districts  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 

2.  Requiring  the  governing  boards  of  school  districts  to  provide 
transportation  upon  the  petition  of  parents. 

3.  Authorizing  the  expenditure  of  school  district  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  dormitories  or  for  paying  cost  of  pupil  maintenance  in 
lieu  of  transportation. 

4.  Requiring  standardization  of  transportation  equipment  and 
licensing  of  school  buses  by  the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

5.  Authorizing  the  purchase  of  school  buses  from  the  proceeds 
received  from  the  sale  of  school  district  bonds. 

Insurance. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  author.izing  school  dis- 
tricts to  insure  against  all  types  of  liabilities  imposed  by  law.  It  is 
recommended  that  such  insurance  should  be  carried  by  the  state  in 
order  to  avoid  much  unnecessary  expense. 

Attendance  Tuition. 

Legislation  is  recommended  strengthening  and  clarifying  those  sec- 
tions of  the  School  Code  relating  to  contracts  between  school  districts, 
particularly  with  regard  to  payment  of  tuition  for  the  education  of 
pupils  residing  in  one  district  and  educated  in  another  district. 

Fees. 

Legislation  is  recommended  definitely  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
fees  or  deposits  by  school  authorities  from  any  pupil  enrolled  in  the 
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public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  except  in  such  cases  and  for 
such  purposes  as  may  be  definitely  specified  in  the  School  Code. 

Teachers'  Contracts  and   School    Warrants. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  standard  forms  for  teachers'  contracts  and 
school  warrants  to  be  employed  in  each  school  district  in  the  state. 

State    Department  of   Education. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  clarifying  the  status,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
including  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Present  ambiguities  of  law  relative  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Director  of  Education  should 
be  eliminated. 

Legal   Interpretation. 

One  of  the  most  .important  single  items  of  legislation  which  should 
be  enacted  by  the  1931  legislature  is  the  centralization  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  responsibility  for  inter- 
pretation of  the  state  School  Code.  At  the  present  time,  each  district 
attorney  or  county  counsel  in  the  58  counties  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  State  Attorney  General,  is  authorized  to  interpret  the  provisions 
of  the  School  Code.  The  result  has  been  chaos,  not  only  in  the 
interpretation  but  in  the  application  of  the  state  laws  relating  to 
the  public  schools.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  those 
important  laws  which  govern  public  school  finance,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  governing  boards  of  school  districts,  and  of  other  school  offi- 
cials, and  problems  of  public  school  personnel.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
state  laws  governing  the  public  schools  be  unifonnly  interpreted  and 
applied  throughout  the  state.  This  can  not  possibly  result  unless 
responsibility  for  interpretation  of  school  laws  is  centered  ,in  one 
responsible  individual.  Authorization  for  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  serve  as  the  official  interpreter  of  school  laws 
would  not,  of  course,  operate  to  deny  to  any  individual  h,is  constitu- 
tional right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  any  decision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

School   District   Budgets. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  district  budget  laws  enacted  in  1929 
should  be  repealed,  since  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  the  district  budget  laws  if  budgets  must  be  submitted  at  the 
early  date  now  required  by  law.  District  budgets  are  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  district  tax  rates  required  to  be  levied  for  pub- 
lic schools.  These  rates  are  based  upon  the  amounts  requested  by 
governing  boards  of  school  districts  and  they  can  be  computed  only 
if  accurate  estimate  of  state  and  county  aid  is  available  at  the  time  the 
budgets  are  completed.  Such  estimates  are  not  and  can  not  be  made 
available  within  the  time  limits  now  set  by  law. 
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STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

The  fjrnwtli  of  ("nlifornia's  jmhlic  school  system  duriii*,'  the  past 
bieniiiuin  is  briefly  indicated  by  tlie  followin*]:  statistical  summary. 
The  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  58  county  superin- 
tendents, for  the  school  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  June  30,  1930. 
Segregations  are  given  for  all  divisions  of  the  school  system  from 
llie  kindergarten  through  the  district  junior  college.  The  basic  items 
of  inforuiation  included  are:  Number  of  school  districts,  number 
of  scliools,  average  daily  atteiulanee,  state  enrollment,  number  of 
certificated  employees,  and  school  district  receipts  and  expenditures. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  i)resent  the  school  district  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  composite  form  as  well  as  in  the  regular  summary. 
Percentages  and  amounts  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  have 
been  computed  in  certain  instances  Avhere  they  were  essential  for  ready 
interpretation. 

statistics  of   California   Public  Schools,   1928-29  and   1929-30 

I.  Kindergartens  :  1928-29  1929-SO 

1.  Number  of  elementary   school   districts  main- 

taining    kindergartens 272  275 

2.  Number    of    counties    in    which    kindergartens 

were     maintained 46  47 

■'>.   Number  of  kindergartens  maintained 1,05:{  1,077 

4.   Average    daily    attendance 40,444  43,26:! 

.'..   State   enrollment 79,254  82,780 

6.  Number     of     certificated     kindergarten     em- 

ployees : 

a.  Supervisors 8  11 

b.  Teachers    1,258  1,724 

c.  Assistants    188  190 

d.  Totals 1,454  1,925 

7.  Kindergarten  receipts : 

a.  Balance  on  hand  July  1 $886,941    79  $901,1(54    87 

b.  District  taxes 4,210,490   23  4,346,554    59 

c.  Miscellaneous    12,901   51  39,611   09 

d.  Total    receipts $5,110,333   53  $5,287,330   55 

8.  Kindergarten   expenditures  : 

a.  Current     expenditures $4,111,699   19  $4,282,360   02 

b.  Capital    outlay    expenditures 75,668   99  156,895   07 

c.  Total    expenditures $4,187,368   18  $4,439,255   09 

9.  Percentage   of   kindergarten   current   expendi- 

tures   devoted    to    each    budgetary    classifi- 
cation : 

a.  General  control 1.6%  1.9% 

b.  Teachers'    .salaries* 61.8%  61.0% 

c.  Instructional   expenditures 64.2%  63.2% 

d.  Operation     expenditures , 33.1%  33.5% 

e.  Auxiliary  agencies 1.1'^'r'  1.4% 

1(1.   Kindergarten    current    expenditm-e    per    puyjil 

in    average   daily   attendance : 

a.  General    control $1   67  $1  88 

b.  Teachers'  .salaries'* 62   85  60   38 

c.  Instructional    expenditures 65   21  62   52 

d.  Operation    expenditures 33   69  33   14 

e.  Auxiliary    agencies 1   09  1   44 

f.  Total  current  expenditures $101   66  $98   98 

11.  Kindergarten   capital    outlay  expenditure  per 

pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 1  87  3   63 

12.  Total   kindergarten   expenditure  per   pupil   in 

average    daily    attendance $103   53  $102   61 

*  Also  included  In  instructional  expenditures 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Statistics  of  California   Public  Schools,  1928-29  and   1929-30 — Continued 

II.  Elementary  Schools:  192S-29  1929-30 

1.  Number  of  active  elementary  school  districts: 

a.  City    45  45 

b.  Regular    3,087  3,070 

c.  Joint    56  68 

d.  Total    active    districts 3,188  3,183 

2.  Number  of  suspended  elementary  districts 110  93 

3.  Total  number  of  districts 3,298  3,276 

4.  Number  of  union  elementary  districts : 

a.  Union    164  172 

b.  Joint  union 7  9 

c.  Total   union 171  181 

5.  Number  of  lapsed  elementary  districts 16  22 

6.  Number  of  elementary  schools  maintained 4,083  4,100 

7.  Average      daily      attendance      in      elenientarv 

schools    582,296  592,771 

8.  State  enrollment  in  elementary  schools : 

a.  In  regular  grades : 

1.  First     grade 138,054  135,895 

2.  Second    gi-ade 100,077  100,368 

3.  Third    grade 94,082  99,120 

4.  Fourth    grade 86,020  93,070 

5.  Fifth     grade 85,439  85,127 

6.  Sixth    grade 78,888  83,529 

7.  Seventh    grade 43,193  41,793 

8.  Eighth    grade 42,457  40,266 

9.  Totals 668,210  679,168 

b.  In   postgraduate   courses 23  49 

c.  Special  day  and  evening  classes 15,053  15,251 

d.  Physically   handicapped    children 474  524 

e.  Total    in   elementary   schools 683,760  694,992 

9.  Number  of  certificated   employees   of   elemen- 

tary school  districts : 

a.  District    superintendents 104  118 

b.  Full-time     supervisors 258  240 

c.  Partial-time    supervisors 56  67 

d.  Supervising   principals 634  675 

e.  Teaching    principals 1,601  1,592 

f.  Full-time  regular   teachers 19,088  19,518 

g.  Full-time   special   teachers 990  960 

h.  Total  number  of  partial-time  teachers  in : 

1.  Day    classes 448  554 

2.  Evening  classes 96  56 

3.  Total   partial-time   teachers 554  610 

i.   Total    number    of    certificated    district    em- 
ployees      23,275  23,780 

10.  Elementary  school  district  receipts  by  sources: 

a.  Balance  on  hand  July  1 $16,128,028   52  $16,935,180  48 

b.  State     apportionments 19,010,219   36  19,449,958  21 

c.  County    apportionments 23,017,463    93  23,856,371  14 

d.  District   tax   for   maintenance 18,037,047   36  18,903,402  20 

e.  District   tax    for   building 5,596,863    82  5,765,247  50 

f.  Bond     sales 5,233,905   21  5,357,595  93 

g.  Miscellaneous 2,949,186   32  3,503,317  27 

h.   Total     receipts $89,972,714   52        $93,771,072   73 

11.  Elementary   school   district   expenditures: 

a.  Current     expenditures $57,154,653   89        $60,318,792   36 

b.  Capital    outlay    expenditures 11,747,475   82  11,325,997   65 

c.  Total    expenditures $68,902,129   71        $71,644,790   01 

12.  Percentage  of  elementary  school  district  ex- 

penditures  devoted   to  each   budgetary  clas- 
sification : 

a.  General    control 3.2%  3.0% 

b.  Teachers'    salaries* 73.8%  72.4% 

c.  Instructional  expenditures 78.5%  77.4% 

d.  Operation  expenditures 14.9%  15.9% 

e.  Auxiliary  agencies 3.4%  3.7% 

•  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures 
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statistics   of   California    Public   Schools,    1928-29   and    1929-30 — Continued 

II.  Klkmentary    Schools — Continued:  1928-29  X929-S0     ' 

i;!.   Klt-meiitary   school    district    current    expfiuli- 
tures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  : 

a.  General    control $3  13  ?3  04 

b.  Teachers'     salaries* 72  43  73  64 

c.  Instructional  expenditures 77  02  78  71 

d.  Operation    expenditures 14  62  16  20 

e.  Auxiliary    agencies 3  38  3  SI 

f.  Total  current  expenditures $98   15  $101    7ii 

14.  Elementary  school  district  capital  outlay  ex- 

penditures per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance     20  18  19   10 

15.  Total  elementary  school  district  expenditures 

per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance $118   33  $120   86 

III.  Junior  High   Schools  : 

1.  Number   of  high    school   districts   maintaining 

junior    high    schools 46  51 

2.  Number   of  junior   high   schools   maintaining: 

a.  Grades  7,  8  and  9 131  144 

b.  Grades  7,  8,  9  and  10 7  9 

c.  Total  junior  high  schools 138  153 

3.  Average     daily     attendance     in     junior     high 

schools  : 

a.  In  elementary  grades 62,193  68,148 

b.  In  high  school  gi-ades 32,840  35,964 

c.  Total  in  junior  high  school 95,033  104,112 

4.  State  enrollment  in  junior  high  schools : 

a.  In    elementary    grades : 

1.  Seventh    grade 35,686  37,815 

2.  Eighth    grade 34,582  36,932 

3.  Total  in  elementary  grades 70,268  74.74  7 

b.  In  high  school  grades : 

1.  Ninth    grade 35,252  37,956 

2.  Tenth    grade S43  1,382 

3.  Total  in  high  school  grades 36,095  39,338 

c.  Total  in  junior  high  schools 106,363  114,085 

5.  Number    of    certificated    junior    high     school 

employees : 

a.  Principals    95  109 

b.  Full-time  regular  teachers 2,998  3,321 

c.  Full-time    special    teachers 1,284  1,322 

d.  Total  full-time  employees 4,377  4,752 

e.  Partial-time  teachers 185  262 

f.  Total  number  of  certificated  employees 4,562  5,014 

IV.  High  Schools  : 

1.  Number   of   high    school    districts : 

a.  Countv    5  5 

b.  City 32  33 

c.  Regular    24  24 

d.  Union    207  211 

e.  Joint   union 24  24 

f.  Total  number  of  high  school  districts 292  297 

2.  Number    of   high    schools   maintaining : 

a.  Grades  9  and  10  only 1 

b.  Grades  9,  10  and  11  only 2  1 

c.  Grades   10   and   11  only 1                           

d.  Grades  9,   10.  11  and  12 285  286 

e.  Grades  10,  11  and  12 71  74 

f.  Grades  11  and  12 3 

g.  Total  number  of  high  schools :. 359  365 

*  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures 
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Statistics  of  California   Public   Schools,   1928-29  and    1929-30 — Continued 

IV.  .High  Schools — ^Continuecl :  1928-29  1929-XO 

3.  Average     daily     attendance     in     high     school 

classes : 

a.  Regular  classes 158,816  168,619 

b.  Special   day  and  evening  classes 16,472  17,994 

c.  Compulsory  continuation  classes n,283  3,317 

d.  Junior    college    courses 1,220  3,094 

e.  Total  in  high  schools 179,791      .  ]y3,()24 

4.  State   enrollment : 

a.  In   regular  classes: 

1.  Ninth  grade 38,301  37,818 

2.  Tenth     grade 59,632  63,597 

3.  Eleventh    grade 44,362  49,815 

4.  Twelfth    grade :. 34,625  38,043 

5.  Special     pupils 4,058  3,371 

6.  Total  regular  classes 180,978  192,644 

b.  In    special   day   and   evening   classes 255,200  283.'23l 

c.  In    compulsory    continuation    classes 23,545  18,891 

d.  In  junior  college  courses 1,777  3,643 

e.  Total  in  high  schools 461,500  498,409 

5.  Number    of     certificated    employees     of    high 

school      districts      (excluding      junior      high 
school  employees)  : 

a.  Supervisors : 

1.  Full-time    44  S3 

2.  Partial-time    44  40 

3.  Total     88  123 

b.  Principals    359  365 

c.  Full-time   regular   teachers 6,513  6,803 

d.  Full-time    special    teachers 2,765  .          2,930 

e.  Partial-time     teachers 3,977  4,357 

f.  Total    number   of   certificated    employees 13,702  14,578 

6.  High  school  district  receipts  by  sources  : 

a.  Balance   on    hand    July    1 $14,338,007  24  $15,718,662    70 

b.  State     apportionments 6,177,576  64  6,578,355   40 

c.  County    apportionments 13,481,109  67  14,331,021   b-i 

d.  District    tax 37,336,688  86  39,286,809   91 

e.  Bond    sales 4,070,231  85  4,483,982   42 

f.  Miscellaneous    1,275,209  45  2,711,453   14 

g.  Total  receipts $76,678,823   77        $83,110,295   11 

7.  High  school  district  expenditures  : 

a.  Current     expenditures $52,742,994   03        $57,068,119    89 

b.  Capital  outlay  expenditures 12,706,160   55  14,323,310   42 

c.  Total    expenditures $65,449,154    58        $71,391,430   31 

8.  Percentage  of  high  school  district  expenditures 

devoted  to  each  budgetary  classification  ; 

a.  General    control 3.7%  3.4% 

b.  Teachers'  salaries* 69.2%  67.6% 

c.  Instructional     expenditures 76.2%  75.3% 

d.  Operation    expenditures 15.8%  16.5% 

e.  Auxiliary  agencies 4.3%  4.8% 

9.  High  school  district  current  expenditures  i)er 

pupil  in  average  daily  attendance: 

a.  General   control $7  16  $6   61 

b.  Teachers'  salaries* 132  78  129   80 

c.  Instructional    expenditures 146  26  144    58 

d.  Operation     expenditures 30  31  31   66 

e.  Auxiliary    agencies 8  19  9   21 

f.  Total  current  expenditures $191   92  $192   06 

10.  High   school   district  capital   outlay  expendi- 

tures per  pupil   in  average  daily  attendance  46   23  48   21 

11.  Total    high    school    district    expenditures   jjer 

pupil   in   average   daily  attendance $238   15  $240   27 

*  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures 
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statistics  of  California    Public   Schools,   1928-29  and    1929-30 — Continued 

v.   .Tu.vioR   Colleges:  1<)2S-29  1929-.^ 

1.  Number  of  junior  college  districts 16  IG 

2.  Number  of  junior  college  courses  maintained 

in  hi{?h  schools 16  19 

3.  Average    daily    attendance    in    district    junior 

colleges   7,2IS  S.56S 

4.  State  enrollment   in  district  junior  colleges: 

a.  First  year S,:H!t  12,607 

b.  Second    year 3,367  4,311 

c.  Total  state  enrollment- 11,716  16.91S 

5.  Per  cent   junior  college  enrollment  in  district 

junior     colleges 86.8%  82.3'^ 

6.  Number   of   certificated   employees   of   district 

junior  colleges  : 

a.  Principals    7  10 

b.  Full-time    regular    teachers 330  351 

c.  Full-time    special    teachers 62  73 

d.  Partial-time     teachers 60  84 

e.  Total  number  of  certificated  employees 4r)9  518 

7.  Junior  college  district  receipts  by  sources  : 

a.  Balance  on  hand  July  1 $371,966   21  $414,319   1.") 

b.  State     apportionment 465,100  00  753,800   00 

c.  County  tuition  tax 250,581   64  506,173   97 

d.  District    tax 1,372,593    17  1,196,863   54 

e.  Bond  sales 

f.  Miscellaneous    23,437   90  35,312   70 

g.  Total    receipts $2,483,678   92  $2,906,469   36 

8.  Junior  College  district  expenditures : 

a.  Current  expenditures $1,765,638   09  $2,247,014   70 

b.  Capital    outlay    expenditures 303,721   68  229,189   26 

c.  Total    expenditures $2,069,359   77  $2,476,203   96 

9.  Percentage  of  junior  college  district  expendi- 

tures  devoted    to    each   budgetary   classifica- 
tion : 

a.  General    control 3.4%  4.2% 

b.  Teachers'    salaries* 67.2%  64.1% 

c.  Instructional  expenditures 78.1%  75.1% 

d.  Operation     expenditures 17.0%  19.6% 

e.  Auxiliary  agencies 1.5%  1.1% 

10.  Junior   college    district    current    expenditures 
per  pupil   in  average  daily  attendance  : 

a.  General   control $8   46  $11  05 

b.  Teachers'  salaries* 164   45  168  23 

c.  Instructional    expenditures 191   00  197  06 

d.  Operation    expenditures 41   50  51  43 

e.  Auxiliary    agencies 3   66  2  73 

f.  Total  current  expenditures $244   62  $262   32 

11.  Junior  college  district  capital  outlay  expendi- 

tures per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  42   07  26   75 

1 2.  Total     junior     college     district     expenditures 

per  pupil   in   average  daily   attendance $286    69  $289   07 

♦  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures 
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Distribution  of  School  District  Receipts  by  Sources  and  by  Divisions  of  the  School  System,  1928-29,  and  1929-30 

1928-29 


Sources 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 
school 

High  school 

District  junior 
college 

Total 

United  States 

•$252,976  48 
19,010,219  36 
23,017,463  93 
47,692,054  75 

^$187,248  52 

6,177,576  64 

13,481,109  67 

56,832,888  88 

$465,100  00 

$905  325  00 

State 

25,187,796  00 

County -  - 

250,581  64 
1,767,997  28 

36,749,155  24 
111,403,274  44 

District 

$5,110,333  53 

Totals 

$5,110,333  53 

$89,972,714  52 

$76,678,823  71 

$2,483,678  92 

$174,245,550  68 

1929-30 


United  States 

•$265,281  28 
19,449,958  21 
23,856,371  14 
50,193,462  10 

=$186,318  56 

6,578,355  40 

14,331,021  54 

62,014,589  61 

$742,715  75 

11,084  25 

506,173  97 

1,646,495  39 

$1  194  315  59 

State 

26,030,397  86 

38,693,566  65 

119,147,877  65 

County  .. 

District .     

$5,287,330  55 

Totals 

$5,287,330  55 

$93,771,072  73 

$83,110,285  11 

$2,906,469  36 

$185,075,157  75 

'  Receipts  from  the  United  States  government  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  from  the  forest  reserve. 
'  Smith-Hughes  receipts  from  the  United  States  government. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  School  District  Receipts  by  Sources  and  by  Divisions  of  the  School  System, 

1928-29,  and  1929-30 


Sources 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 
school 

High  school 

District  junior 
college 

Total 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1929-30 

United  States 

0.3 
21.1 
25.6 
53.0 

0.3 
20.8 
25.4 
53.5 

0.2 

8.1 

17.6 

74.1 

0.2 

7.9 

17.3 

74.6 

18.7 

"io'i" 

71.2 

25  6 

0.4 

17.4 

56.6 

0.5 
14.5 
21.1 
63.9 

0  fi 

State . 

14  1 

County 

20  9 

District _. 

ioo.o 

100.0 

64.4 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

Distribution  of  Expenditures  by  Budgetary  Classifications  and  by  Divisions  of  the  School  System,  1928-29 


'  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures. 

=  Includes  $2,110,381.72  expended  for  library  books. 


Current  expenditures 

School  division 

General 
control 

Teachers' 

salaries' 

Instructional 
expenditures 

Operation 
expenditures 

Auxiliary 
expenditures 

Kindergarten 

$67,368  55 

1,822,154  40 

1,968,082  23 

61,045  52 

$2,542,045  15 

42,174,551  36 

36,490,686  76 

1,187,035  26 

$2,637,356  35 

44,846,117  75 

40,194,751  39 

1,378,672  03 

$1,362,701  06 

8,514,827  90 

8,329,437  03 

299,531  89 

$44  270  23 

Elementary  school 

High  school -.     _   -_ 

1,968,553  84 
2,250,723  38 

District  junior  college 

26,388  65 

Totals 

$3,918,650  70 

$82,394,318  53 

=$86,059,900  52 

$18,506,497  83 

$4,289,636  10 

School  division 


Kindergarten 

Elementary  school 

High  school 

District  junior  college 

Totals 


Total 

current 

expenditures 


$4,111,699  19 

57,1.54,653  89 

52,742,994  03 

1,765,638  09 


$115,774,985  20 


Capital 

outlay 

e.xpenditures 


$75,668  99 
11,747,475  82 
12,706,160  55 

303,721  68 


$24,833,027  04 


Total 
expenditures 


$4,187,368  18 

68,902,129  71 

65,449,154  58 

2,069,359  77 


$140,608,012  24 
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Distribution  of  Expenditures  by  Budgetary  Classifications  and  by  Divisions  of  the  School  System,  1929-30 


( 

[Current  expenditures 

School  division 

General 
control 

Teachers* 
salaries' 

Instructional            Operation 
expenditures          expenditures 

Auxiliary 
expenditures 

Kindergarten 

$81,488  99 

1.799,464  18 

1,963,162  67 

94,672  62 

$2,612,327  70 

43,650,086  80 

38,569,506  02 

1,441,361  78 

$2,704,609  60 

46,657,485  66 

42,960,183  88 

1,688,380  53 

$1,433,877  19 

9,600,724  31 

9,408,736  53 

440,174  79 

$62,384  24 

Elementary  school 

High  school 

2,261,118  21 
2,736,036  81 

District  junior  college 

23,786  76 

Totals 

$3,938,788  46 

$86,273,282  30 

=$94,010,659  57 

$20,883,512  82 

$5,083,326  02 

'  Also  included  in  instructional  expenditures. 

5  Includes  $2,260,338.47  expended  for  library  books. 


School  division 


Total 

current 

expenditures 


Capital 

outlay 

expenditures 


Total 
expenditures 


Kindergarten 

Elementary  school 

High  school 

District  junior  college 

Totals 


$4,282,360  02 

60,318,792  36 

57,068,119  89 

2.247,014  70 


$123,916,286  97 


$156,895  07 

11,325,997  65 

14,323,310  42 

229,189  26 


$26,035,392  40 


$4,439,255  09 

71,644,7S0  01 

71,391,430  31 

2,476.203  96 


$149,951,679  37 


STATE   PRINTED  TEXTBOOKS. 

The  following-  information  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Dyas, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Printed  Textbooks.  This  bureau  has 
immediate  responsibilitj'  for  handling  the  printing  and  distributing  of 
all  state  printed  textbooks  for  the  elementary  schools : 

"During  the  past  biennium  the  Bureau  of  State  Printed  Textbooks 
has  distributed  3,258,909  free  state  textbooks,  which  represent  a  total 
cost  to  the  state  of  $836,526.77.  This  distribution  is  approximately 
1,000.000  larger  than  any  previous  biennium  since  the  free  textbook 
law  was  enacted  in  1913. 

"This  great  increase  in  free  books  to  the  elementary  schools  is  due 
partly  to  constant  increase  in  enrollment  but  primarily  is  due  to  the 
many  new  texts  that  were  made  ready  for  distribution  during  th.is 
period.  These  new  texts  have  consisted  of  three  language  books,  two 
English  books,  six  writing  compendiums,  and  four  readers,  making  a 
total  of  fifteen  new  books. 

"The  Bureau  of  Printing  has  printed  and  delivered  to  our  ware- 
house 3,409,900  books.  Of  this  number  1,347,594  were  small  paper 
covered  books  such  as  spellers  and  writing  compendiums.  The  balance 
of  2,062,306  have  been  cloth  covered  books.  The  next  new  work  to  be 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  will  be  the  new  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Readers  recentlv  adopted  and  which  will  be  ready  for  the  schools  earlv 
in  1931. 

"This  bureau  also  sells  state  textbooks  to  anyone  within  the  state 
who  wishes  to  purchase  them  and  in  this  branch  of  distribution  there 
has  also  been  a  decided  groAvth.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books 
during  this  biennium  is  $31,31  H. 50  as  coin{)ared  with  .$16,898.03  for  the 
preced,ing  biennium.  All  of  this  money  is  deposited  in  the  Schoolbook 
Fund  and  is  used  for  the  printing  of  additional  books.  The  reason  for 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  books  sold  is  due  to  the  adoption  of 
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our  State  Series  books  by  so  many  additional  parochial  schools  through- 
out the  state." 

STATE  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  biennium  attention  has  been  given  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  law  enacted  as  chapter  661  of  the  Statutes  of  1929,  providing  for 
a  State  Nautical  School  at  San  Francisco.  A  report  of  the  progress  in 
the  establishment  of  this  school  as  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  secretary 
to  the  board  of  governors  of  the  California  Nautical  School,  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

EDUCATION   OF    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN. 

In  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education  submitted  by  Mr. 
H.  D.  Hicker,  and  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Elwood  Stevenson,  principal  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  French,  principal  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  will  be  found  statements  concerning 
the  education  of  handicapped  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  the  past  biennium  legislation  enacted  by  the  1927  legislature 
was  effective  in  providing  from  state  funds  in  addition  to  all  other 
state  school  moneys,  $212,137.17  for  apportionment  to  the  several 
school  districts  of  the  state  in  which  special  educational  services  were 
given  to  children  suffering  from  physical  handicaps.  An  equivalent 
amount  was  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  law  by  the  counties  in 
which  the  districts  providing  this  special  education  were  located.  This 
special  reimbursement -has  made  possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  special  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  a  large 
group  of  California  children  who,  because  of  physical  handicaps,  have 
not  heretofore  been  able  to  attend  school  or  to  receive  any  education  at 
public  expense. 

The  physically  handicapped  group  includes  orthopedic  cases,  chil- 
dren with  disorders  of  the  heart,  pretubercular  and  tubercular  children, 
and  others  of  similar  types  of  physical  disab.ility.  Many  of  the  children 
who  were  given  this  special  attention  Avere  taught  in  the  home  or  in 
sanitariums  or  preventoriums,  while  many  were  provided  with  trans- 
portation in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  to  the  regular  classroom. 
Continuance  of  this  activity  will  no  doubt  make  larger  demands  upon 
the  state  and  upon  the  counties  for  the  special  remuneration  provided 
under  the  law.  The  social  value  and  the  necessity  for  this  work  will 
not  be  questioned  by  anyone.  This  is  a  humanitarian  work  which  should 
have  been  initiated  long  ago. 

COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

A  brief  report  is  given  herewith  relative  to  the  more  important  of 
the  several  special  committees  and  commissions  which  have  functioned 
in  connection  with  public  education  in  a  state-wide  way  during  the 
biennium. 

The  Curriculum   Commission. 

The  State  Curriculum  Commission  ,is  composed  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  ten  members  appointed  by  him  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.    During  the  past  biennium. 
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four  members  of  the  Commission  were  reappointed  upon  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  appointment,  eaeh  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
:^Ir.  Rudolph  D.  Lindquist,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Oakhuid,  was  appointed  to  rephtee  Miss  Julia  L.  Hahn,  who  has  left 
the  state  on  an  extended  leave  of  absence. 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  has  held  nine  meetings.  After 
extended  consideration  and  evaluation,  the  Commission  recommended 
to  the  Stale  P.oard  of  Education,  for  adoption  as  state  textbooks  for 
use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state,  the  following  texts : 

Grades  1.  2,  3,  and*4 — Child  Story  Readers,  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

(Irade  5 — Good  Reading,  ('has.  Scribner's  Sons. 

hi  October,  1929,  the  Commission  adopted  the  following  procedure 
to  govern  the  study  of  textbooks  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education : 

1.  Each  individual  member  of  the  commission  will  study  each  book 
])resented.  whether  it  is  a  book  in  his  o^v^l  particular  field  of  special 
interest  or  whether  it  is  a  book  in  another  field.  From  his  own  study, 
he  will  raise  questions  and  also  form  an  opinion. 

2.  Each  individual  member  of  the  commission  Avill  secure  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  others  to  whom  he  may  particularly  care  to  refer  in 
the  matter  of  the  study  of  the  book  in  hand.  In  this  connection,  com- 
mission members  may  "consider  that  they  may  refer  to  superintendents, 
course  of  study  experts,  s])eeialists,  groups  of  teachers,  or  principals 
and  supervisors.  Commission  members  may  carry  on  a  progressive 
individual  study  in  this  manner  with  such  groups  and  under  such 
direction  as  they  n>ay  choose,  guarding  always  that  their  procedure  be 
impartial,  fair,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
upon  which  to  base  final  opinion.  It  is  understood  that  these  personal 
investigations  be  confined  to  the  administrative  unit  in  which  this 
member  works  unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  commission.  It  is  fur- 
ther understood  that  all  evidence  so  secured  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  entire  commission  for  its  use  before  final  recommendation  of  a  text- 
book is  made. 

3.  The  commission  may  designate  a  particular  group  of  individuals 
to  whom  may  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  making  a  special  study 
of  a  certain  "text  or  body  of  materials  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  commission. 

4.  In  the  study  of  books  s-ubmitted,  the  activities  of  the  commission 
shall  be  confined* to  consideration  of  the  complete  educational  merits  of 
the  books. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities  of  the  Curriculum  Commission 
during  the  biennium  was  the  development  of  the  Teachers'  Guide  to 
Child  Development.  This  is  a  manual  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
grade  teachers  which  offers  guidance  in  the  interpretation  and  devel- 
opment of  an  activity  curriculum.  It  is  being  developed  through  wide 
participation  by  teachers  throughout  the  state.  The  value  of  this  man- 
ual should  be  "extremely  great  as  it  will  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
primary  teachers  definite  and  concrete  suggestions  for  modernizing 
curricular  content,  methods  and  techniques. 

The  most  important  problems  immediately  facing  the  Curriculum 
Commission  include  the  continued  development  and  publication  of  the 
Teachers'  Guide  to  Child  Development,  the  issuance  of  a  state  man- 
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ual  in  Safety  Education  and  Accident  Prevention,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Teachers'  Guide  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The 
latter  project  will  be  a  continuance  of  the  teachers'  guide  now  being 
completed  for  the  kindergarten  primary  unit. 

The  California  Commission  for  the  Study  of   Educational   Problems. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  759  of  the  Statutes  of 
1929,  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  on  December  23,  1929,  appointed  the 
following  persons  to  serve  on  the  California  Commission  for  the  study 
of  Educational  Problems : 

Dr.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman,  1506  Arapahoe  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
'    Mr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Evening  Telegram,  San  Bernardino. 
Mr.  Marshall  DeMotte,  Corning. 
Mr.  Samuel  Leask,  19  Green  Street,  Santa  Cruz. 
Mr.  James  W.  Mullen,  2940  Sixteenth  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Maynard  Force  Thayer,  789  E.  California  Street,  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Turner,  2710  Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley. 
Mr.  Julius  Wangenheim,  148  W.  Juniper  Street,  San  Diego. 
Mrs.  Julian  C.  Whitman,  707  Poplar  Street,  San  Mateo. 

The  Commission  met  on  January  3,  1930,  at  Sacramento,  determined 
upon  policies  to  govern  and  methods  of  study,  and  agreed  to  make 
immediate  study  of  the  problems  of  public  school  finance,  units  of 
school  organization  and  administration,  and  reorganization  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  During  subsequent  months  the  Commission 
has  met  monthly  or  at  more  frequent  intervals.  It  has  attempted  to 
sit  as  a  strictly  lay  commission,  studying  the  school  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia from  a  lay  point  of  view  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  professional  educator.  The  Commission  is  to  render  its  final  report 
to  the  Governor  on  December  1,  1930,  for  studj^  and  presentation  to 
the  1931  legislature. 

The  Commission  of  Credentials. 

As  provided  for  in  the  School  Code  (Section  5.121)  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  four  persons  appointed  by  him 
served  as  a  Commission  of  Credentials,  having  as  its  chief  function  the 
development  of  policies  affecting  teacher  training  and  certification. 
The  Commission  at  present  includes: 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Vierling  Kersey,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Colin,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ricciardi,   Chief  of  the  Division  of  City   Secondary 

Schools. 
Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Clement,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and 

Certification,  Secretary. 

The  Commission  of  Credentials  reviews  and  makes  decisions  upon 
such  individual  applications  for  state  credentials  as  present  unusual 
problems.  Any  applicant  for  a  state  credential  is  authorized  to  appeal 
to  the  Commission  of  Credentials  for  reconsideration.  Meetings  are 
held  at  least  once  a  month  upon  call  by  the  chairman. 
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Affiliation   Committee. 

For  the  i)nrpose  ni"  brin<xiiifr  about  iniprovod  relations  between  the 
seeondary  scliools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state,  particularly 
the  sUito  university,  an  Affiliation  Committee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia Secondary  School  Principals,  and  the  University  of  California, 
nuu^ts  sfMiiinnnnally.  The  deliberations  of  this  committee  are  iinportant 
and  \  ital.  Much  adjustment  and  closer  cooperation  have  resulted  from 
the  study  and  conference  initiated  by  this  committee.  Problems  studied 
involved  student  guidance  in  the  seeondary  schools,  problems  of  the 
secondary  ;ind  hi<i-h(U'  school  curricula,  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  and  for  college  entrance,  and  other  similar  matters  bearing 
upon  the  relationships  between  the  public  schools  and  the  university. 

Public  Safety  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  in  1929,  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  are  required  to  give  instruction  in  Public  Safety  and  Accident 
Prevention.  The  laAv  requires  also  the  development  of  a  state  manual 
to  guide  the  teachers  in  this  work.  During  the  past  year,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  through  its  members  and  through  the  sub- 
committee on  safety  of  the  Curriculum  Commisison,  has  cooperated 
with  the  Public  Safety  Committee  representing  numerous  agencies 
throughout  the  state.  As  a  result  of  the  many  conferences  held  during 
the  year,  the  cooperation  of  the  several  automobile  clubs  and  other 
civic  clubs  .interested  in  public  safety  has  been  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  manual.  This  is  now  under  process  of  construction 
and  will  be  issued  for  the  use  of  the  schools  shortly. 

Olympic   Games   Committee. 

A  Committee  of  23  representative  educators  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  N.  P.  Neilson.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, was  appointed  by  the  Su])erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Olympic  Games  Committee.  The  function 
of  this  committee  is  to  determine  upon  the  scope  of  public  school  activi- 
ties necessar.y  for  the  promotion  of  an  adequate  state-wide  interest 
in  the  Oljanpic  Games  and  to  study  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  Preliminary  meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  given 
over  to  the  establishment  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  committee 
should  operate.  The  major  outcome  of  the  committee  deliberations 
so  far  is  expressed  in  the  agreement  that  the  function  of  the  committee 
is  not  to  stimulate  competitive  participation  by  school  children  in  the 
Oh-mpic  Games,  but  rather  to  sponsor  group  demonstration  of  activi- 
ties t;vT)ical  of  programs  of  physical  education  according  to  the  high- 
est educationl  standards. 

School    Building   Problems. 

The  Honorable  William  John  Cooper,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  late  in  1929,  appointed  a  National  Advisory  Council  of 
45  members,  which  developed  the  plans  and  recommendations  relative 
to  public  school  building  problems.  In  accordance  with  a  plan  devel- 
oped and  adopted  by  representatives  from  the  several  states  at  a  meet- 
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ing  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  the  United  States  was  divided 
into  regions  in  order  to  simplify  organizational  problems.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  Region,  including  the  five  western  states,  has  as  its  represen- 
tatives on  the  National  Advisory  Council  the  following  members : 

Vierling  Kersey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  California. 

C.  E.  Rose,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Ada  York,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Diego,  California. 

Alfred  I.  Esberg,  member,  Board  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Andrew  P.  Hill,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning, 
Sacramento,  Cal,ifornia. 

Myron  Hunt,  Architect,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Preliminary  discussions  held  at  Atlantic  City  indicate  that  the 
services  which  this  National  Advisory  Council  may  develop  will  be  of 
extreme  value  to  all  participating  states. 

Mental   Hygiene  Survey. 

Apportionments  made  by  the  1929  legislature  made  possible  the  initia- 
tion of  the  state-wide  Mental  Hygiene  Survey,  to  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Dr.  Norman  Fenton,  who  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  this  activity 
has  developed  a  traveling  clinic  which  has  given  demonstration  psychi- 
atric examinations  in  numerous  communities  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  individual  problems  of  mental  maladjustment.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  serA'^ed  as  a  melnber  of  the 
advisory  committee  planning  this  activity. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  traveling  clinic,  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  this  vital  work  in  numerous  communities,  frequently 
with  the  result  that  the  school  authorities  together  with  the  municipal 
authorities  have  conducted  the  work  on  their  own  initiative  following 
the  traveling  clinic's  initial  activity. 

EDUCATIONAL   RELATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  affiliations  comm,ittees  and  their 
attempt  to  work  out  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state,  numerous 
activities  have  gone  forward  for  the  purpose  of  creating  closer  accord 
and  more  efficient  coordination  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  secondar}^  schools  and  between  the  secondary  schools  and  higher 
institutions  in  California.  No  promotional  effort  has  been  expended  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  extension  of  kindergarten 
service  in  the  state.  Nevertheless,  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  kindergartens  in  the  state  has  resulted  from  the  activities  of  local 
and  state-wide  groups  interested  in  kindergarten-primary  education. 
In  the  period  1928  to  1930,  the  number  of  public  kindergartens  main- 
tained in  connection  with  elementary  schools  increased  from  1006  to 
1077,  while  the  enrollment  in  these  classes  increased  from  76,899  to 
82,786.  This  numerical  increase  accompanied  and  was  largely  the 
result  of  stress  upon  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the  k,inder- 
garten-primary  un,it  of  elementary  school.  As  a  result  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  work  of  this  unit  of  our  public  schools  is  much  more  closely 
coordinated  than  ever  before  in  California. 
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Duriii"-  the  bienuium  much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  well  as  by  prronps  and  school  adminis- 
trators throujjhout   the  state  to  the  extension   of  junior   high  school 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  high  rate  of  pupil  mortality 
in  the  earlv  secondary  grades  by  developing  closer  correlation  of  the 
work  of  the  elementarv  schools  witli  that  of  ihe  early  secondary  school 
o-rades      In  this  two-year  period,  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  m 
The  state  increased  From  1:^^  to  15:^.     The  enrollment  in  these  institu- 
tions increased  (lining  the  saiiu'  iH'riod  from, 97,760  to  114,085.     I>ur- 
ing  the  school  year  1929-30,  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  state 
enrollment  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  was  housed  in  the  junior 
high  schools  of  the  state.     Increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for    advanced    secondarv    school    facilities    in    localized    institutions, 
coupled  with  the  desire 'of  school  officials  to  create  a  more  nearly  ade- 
quate adjustment  between  the  senior  high  school  grades  and  those  ot 
the  junior  college  or  lower  division  years  of  higher  institutions,  resulted 
in  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  public  junior  colleges  and  m  the 
enrollment  in  these  institutions.     Thirteen  district  junior  colleges  were 
maintained  durino'  the  school  vear  1927-28,  and  junior  college  courses 
were  offered  during  that  year  in  21  high  schools.     In  1929-30,  sixteen 
district  junior  colleges  were  maintained  and  junior  college  courses  were 
offered    in    19    high    schools.     The    total    state    enrollment    in   junior 
colleges  in  1927-28  was  10,710.     This  enrollment  has  increased  to  20,561 
by  June  30,  1930.     The  enrollment  in  the  district  junior  colleges  alone 
increased  during  the  biennium  by  8937  students,  a  total  increase  in 
these  institutions  of  111  per  cent.     Numerous  studies  have  indicated 
that  this  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  public  junior  colleges  has  had  a 
very  marked  effect  toward  reducing  the  rate  of  increase  of  enrollment  m 
thelower  divisions  of  the  several  higher  institutions  of  the  state,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  apparently  has  resulted  in  considerable  increases  m 
the  enrollments  in  the  upper  divisions  of  the  latter  institutions. 

:Much  consideration  has  been  given  during  the  past  biennium  not 
only  by  the  Affiliations  Committees,  but  by  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  by  different  committees,  groups,  and 
individuals  throughout  the  state,  to  the  problems  concerning  rela- 
tions between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  Some 
revision  has  been  effected  "in  the  college  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University  of  California.  IMJuch  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.  It  is 
felt  that  with  continued  cooperation  between  university  authorities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  secondary  school  officials, 
much  can  be  accomplished  to  eliminate  sources  of  friction  and  to  facili- 
tate the  advanced  education  of  the  graduates  of  the  California  public 
secondary  schools.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  all  public 
school  officials  to  the  development  of  closer  coordination  of  public 
school  activities  and  progress  with  those  of  other  agencies  interested 
in  public  welfare.  The  public  schools  have  been  kept  in  closer  touch 
with  public  opinion  than  ever  before.  California  Public  School  Week 
has  brought  into  the  public  schools  literally  millions  of  adults  whose 
interest,  in  public  education  has  been  strengthened  and  whose  acquaint- 
anceship with  modern  techni(iues  and  methods  of  instruction  has  been 
improved  as  a  result  of  this  contact.  Cooperation  with  the  public 
press  and  with  such  organizations  as  the  local  associations  of  the  Cali- 
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foruifi  Congress  f)f  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clnbs,  the  ('alit'ornia  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  similar  civic  and  patriotic  organizations  has  brought 
the  public  schools  into  much  closer  contact  with  the  people,  and  it  is 
felt  has  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  of  the  public  schools. 

CONVENTIONS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Much  of  the  progress  of  public  education  in  California  is  due  to  the 
high  professional  spirit  of  California's  public  school  officials.  The 
maintenance  of  this  professional  spirit  results  in  a  large  part  from  the 
frequent  group  conferences  and  conventions  which  bring  together  from 
all  over  the  state  those  public  school  administrators  whose  problems 
and  responsibilities  are  similar. 

Secondary   School    Principals'  Conventions. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  the  state  law,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  annually  calls  into  convention  the  principals  of 
all  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  These  conventions  are  held 
in  alternate  years  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  programs  are  purely  professional  and  provide  opportunity  for 
large  group  consideration  of  the  most  significant  developments  and 
problems  in  secondary  education,  as  well  as  for  small  group  discussions 
of  administrative  problems  and  procedures. 

Public    School    Superintendents'    Conventions. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  by  law  to  call 
an  annual  convention  of  city,  county,  and  district  superintendents  of 
schools.  These  conventions,  like  those  of  the  secondary  school  princi- 
pals, are  held  in  alternate  years  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  The  programs  of  the  conventions  deal  more  directly  with 
state-wide  policies  and  with  the  peculiar  administrative  problems  of 
public  school  superintendents.  The  convention  is  comprised  of  general 
sessions  in  which  all  of  the  superintendents  convene,  and  in  addition 
separate  meetings  of  the  several  types  of  superintendents  in  which  the 
city,  county,  and  district  superintendents  discuss  their  own  common 
problems. 

The  rui-al  supervisors  employed  by  county  superintendents  for  the 
supervision  of  schools  in  rural  areas  meet  jointly  at  their  own  expense 
with  the  superintendents  of  schools.  It  is  felt  that  these  conventions 
of  public  school  superintendents  and  rural  supervisors  are  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  concerted  attack  on  a  purely  professional  plane 
upon  the  manifold  problems  of  public  school  finance  and  administra- 
tion, and  that  great  value  results  from  these  conventions  in  the 
improvement  of  public  education  in  California.  The  contribution  made 
by  the  rural  supervisors  of  the  state  and  the  value  of  their  association 
with  the  superintendents  in  these  annual  conventions  point  definitely 
to  the  need  for  legislation  authorizing  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
rural  supervisors  while  in  attendance  upon  these  conventions.  Such 
legislation  does  not  now  exist.  Tiie  rural  supervisors  have  financed 
their  own  attendance  upon  the  conventions  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  our  belief  that  legislation  such  as  is  suggested  should  be  enacted  by 
the  1931  legislature. 
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Junior   College   Conferences. 

Reference  is  made  in  prec(Mlin-  sections  of  this  report  to  the  confer- 
ence' cXd  bv  the  Superinten.lent  of  l>nblic  Instruction  for  the  con 
sideTatL  of  problems  affectinc,  the  public  .junior  colleges.     Seyera 
such  conferences  have  been  lield  during  the  biennmm.     The  value  of 
hee  coXences  can  not  be  over  estimated  and  the  procedure  estab- 
Sl  tt'refn  is  being  incorporated  in  numerous  series  of  conferences 
tegional  character  ^eino-  Called  throughout  tlie  «tate  for  the  consid^ 
eration   of  many   types   of  public   school  problems.     It   is   felt  that 
this  ZeeduTe  will  d.finitelv  contribute  greatly  to  the  solution  of  many 
of  om- pi  ob^^^^^^^    and  that  in  the  process  of  such  conferences  a  high  type 
0    prot^  sTonal  spirit  is  being  created  and  closer  coordination  of  educa- 
tional effort  results.    The  outcomes  of  several  junior  college  conferences 
have  been  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Teacher  Training   Conferences. 

Several  conferences  have  been  called  from  time  to  time  /^^"*i»g;  the 
biennium  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  he  Chief 
of  he  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  These  conferences  have  brought  together 
r^neseiitatives  of  all  of  the  public  and  private  teacher  training  agencies 
in  the  state.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  fundamenlal  principles  of  teacher  training,  together  with  the 
determination  of  specific  requirements  relative  to  teac^ier  training 
curriculum  T^Ianv  of  the  recommendations  developed  through  these 
conferences  have  definitely  resulted  in  changed  and  improved  programs 
of  teacher  training  in  the  state  teachers  colleges.  In  addition,  it  is  telt 
that  the  closer  coordination  of  the  several  state  teacher  training  agencies 
is  of  genuine  value  to  public  education  m  the  state. 

DIVISION    REPORTS. 

The  biennial  reports  submitted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  earnestly  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  These  reports  present  in  concise  form  state- 
ments of  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  divisions  during  the  past 
biennium.  .    . 

In  this  biennial  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  limit  the  dis- 
cussion presented  by  the  division  chiefs  to  the  specific  functions 
and  activities  of  the  several  divisions  as  carried  on  during  the  biennmm. 
Much  of  the  detailed  information  and  statistics  heretofore  submitted  by 
division  chiefs  for  incorporation  in  their  biennial  reports  has  been 
eliminated.  The  more  complete  and  detailed  statements  of  several  ot 
the  divisions  are  available  to  those  interested,  and  may  be  secured 
upon  request  addressed  to  the  appropriate  division. 

Auditor's  Statement, 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  statement  of  expenditures  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1928,  and  ending  June  30,  1930,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Dynn, 
Departmental  Auditor. 
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STATEMENT    OF    EXPENDITURES    OF    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT    OF 

EDUCATION 

192S-2<.I  1929-30  Total 

General  administration $168,973  66  $180,378  54  $349,352   20 

State  Lfibrary 162,397  99  156,162  54  318,560   53 

California    Historical    Association 5,506  97  7,198  53  12,705   50 

Supervision  of  special  classes  for  education 

of    handicapped    children 10,036  80  4,099  47  14,136   33 

Education  of  speech  defectives^ 10,004  17  13,706  38  23,710   55 

Child  study  and  parent  education^ 7,500  00  7,500  00  15,000   00 

Smith-Hughes  vocational  education^ 77,474  58  7  4,901  53  152,376   11 

Vocational   rehabilitation* 77,552  12  77,552  12  155,104   24 

California  Nautical  School 26,661  77  26,661   77 

Commission  for  the   Study  of  Educational 

Problems ^^__  2,140  85  2,140    85 

Teachers'  Permanent  and  Retirement  Sal- 
ary funds 607,144  19  643,796  11  1,250,940   30 

State    (elementary)    textbooks 420,351  73  447,150  72  867,502    45 

Total  expenditures $1,546,942   27      $1,641,248   56      $3,188,190    83 

1  Not  including  amounts  apportioned  as  reimliursement  to  districts. 
=  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  grant. 

3  Includes    federal    and   state    funds.      Does    not    include    amounts    apportioned    to 
school  districts. 

*  Includes  federal  and  state  funds. 
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DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Edna  Stangland  Kasch,  ChieP 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  struggle  for  liberty  was  a  struggle  of  tne 
average  individual  against  the  tyranny  of  a  nobility,  a  monarch,  a 
priesthood.  Now  the  enemy  of  liberty  seems  to  be  the  crowd  itself, 
operating  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  machine  age  and  its 
social  organization.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the  problem  of  liberty 
must  be  recast  in  new  terms  of  social  psychology.  It  becomes  a  chal- 
lenge to  men  to  understand  themselves  and  to  master  themselves  in 
new  ways  in  order  that  they  may  retain  some  vestige  of  their  inherited 
freedom. — Everett  Dean  Martin  :  ' '  Libertv. ' ' 


THE   PURPOSE  OF  ADULT   EDUCATION    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  given  consideration  to  the 
education  of  adults  in  California  for  ten  years.  In  1920  a  director  of 
adult  education  was  appointed  by  Superintendent  Wood  to  answer  the 
increasing  demands  created  by  the  war  for  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreign-born  population  of  this  state. 

With  wisdom  that  time  has  proven,  Superintendent  Wood  saw 
Americanization  in  terms  of  education  rather  than  in  terms  of  propa- 
ganda. He  approached  the  problem  of  schooling  for  the  foreign  born 
in  terms  of  the  finest  kind  of  development  of  citizenship,  a  citizenship 
which  neglected  nothing  which  the  individuals  themselves  had  to  con- 
tribute, and  which  made  available  to  our  foreign  population  all  that 
America  has  to  offer  for  self-development. 

Limited  Character  of  Early   Development. 

The  first  adult  education  in  California,  as  everywhere  in* the  United 
States,  was  undertaken  with  a  very  limited  view  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  schools.  It  was  assumed  that  if  grown-up  people  were 
made  literate,  could  speak  the  English  language,  and  had  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a  sixth-grade  education,  the  public  schools  had  done  all 
that  they  could. 

Recent   Developments. 

A  startling  change  has  come  in  the  development  of  the  education  of 
adults  during  the  ten-year  period  in  which  the  state  has  been  directing 
this  work — a  development  which  has  maintained  the  breadth  of  view 
which  was  presaged  by  the  original  Americanization  program.  If  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  any  justification,  its  task  is  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  in  terms  of  the  work  of  the  school.     In 

^Succeeded  Ethel  Richardson  Allen,  resigned,  February  1,  1930. 
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a  generation  enormous  changes  haA^e  come  about  in  the  life  of  the  every- 
day citizen  of  the  world.  There  are  greater  contrasts  than  similarities 
between  world  conditions  before  the  Great  War  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Avar  which  Avas  fought  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  was  hardh^  terminated  before  two  great  countries  of  the 
world,  at  least,  had  repudiated  democracy  altogether.     . 

In  this  book  entitled  "Liberty"  EA^erett  Dean  Martin  has  said  that 
"the  delusion  has  long  persisted  in  American  democracy  that  people 
may  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  civilized  man  without  having  first 
attained  the  civilized  man's  attitude  toAvard  life."  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  State  Department  of  Education,  recognizing  the  new  demands 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  individual  citizen,  challenged  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  to  undertake  a  new  responsibility  in  the  hope  of 
making  possible  the  functioning  of  a  democracy  in  the  United  States 
to  which  so  many  liA^es  liaA^e  been  devoted,  and  about  which  so  much 
oratory  has  been  expended. 

Education  for  Freedom. 

As  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  suggests,  there  is 
no  freedom  Avithout  intelligent  understanding.  The  mob  and  the  crowd 
are  as  tyrannical  as  the  most  unscrupulous  monarch.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, in  the  time  of  the  Greek  republic,  understood  this.  Aristotle 
said  that  the  aim  of  education  is  the  training  of  men  to  be  free,  and 
men  can  not  be  free  even  when  they  are  the  elected  rulers  of  a 
democracy  when  they  themselves  are  controlled  by  desire  and  prejudice. 

Changing  Concepts. 

In  the  ten  years  that  the  state  has  been  working  with  adult  education, 
the  purpose  of  adult  education  has  changed  from  the  mere  elimination 
of  handicaps  to  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  hoping  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  mankind.  This  has  necessarily  changed  the  whole 
approach  to  the  question.  There  was  a  considerable  extension  of  adult 
education  in  California  before  the  State  Department  organized  this 
division.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  evening  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished to  which  adults  were  eligible.  In  a  large  measure,  however, 
these  high,  schools,  conducted  at  night  for  grown-ups,  followed  the 
schemes  and  set  up  the  curricula  that  were  originally  intended  for 
adolescents.  If  we  taught  history  in  the  day  high  school,  we  taught 
history  at  night — and  much  the  same  kind  of  history.  If  the  boys  and 
girls  studied  the  preliminaries  of  trades  and  professions  in  vocational 
courses,  similar  courses  were  offered  in  the  evening.  The  evening  school 
was  looked  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  the  under-privileged;  those 
whom  formal  education  had  passed  by  in  their  youth. 

Purposes  of  Present-day  Adult  Education. 

As  the  State  Department  of  Education  grew  in  its  effort  to  inter- 
pret the  postwar  world  in  terms  of  school  practices,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  such  an  evening  high  school  Avas,  at  the  best,  archaic.  In 
the  first  place,  all  that  the  old  evening  high  school  did  must  be  done 
and  done  more  effectively ;  those  who  lost  opportunities  in  their  youth 
must  be  given  a  chance  in  later  life ;  those  who  had  found  themselves 
misfits  in  their  vocations  should  be  given  opportunity  to  change.    These, 
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however,  no  longer  constitute  the  great  responsibility  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  public*  scliools.  Thosi'  who  have  sutrorcd  educational  handi- 
caps into  nuiture  life  ju'obably  will  not  represent  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  a  democracy ;  and  those  who  are  seeking  vocational  training  must 
ultimately  become  a  charge  upon  the  industry  into  which  they  go  where 
the  best  and  most  direct  training  can  be  given.  It  is  the  great  task  of 
the  public  schools  to  do  their  ])art  to  make  the  experiment  of  democracy 
a  success,  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  educational  opportunity  is 
given,  as  long  as  human  beings  are  capable  of  growth,  to  all  those 
citizens  in  the  eonununity  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
History  must  still  be  tauglit  in  the  eveiiing  high  school,  but  not  the 
history  chronologically  told  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  subject  them- 
selves for  two  or  three  years  in  the  day  school.  It  must  be  history  that 
will  throw  light  upon  the  ])roblems  of  our  generation;  that  will  inter- 
pret to  us  the  rapidly  moving  world  in  which  we  live ;  that  will  make  us 
understand  the  forces  by  which  we  are  controlled  and  which  man  must 
himself  control  if  society  is  to  evolve. 

Serving   Community   Needs. 

It  is  because  the  ])ublic  schools  of  California  have  accepted  the 
demand  which  the  new  times  have  placed  upon  them  that  California 
has  had  so  much  publicity  as  a  leader  in  adult  education.  In  gen- 
eral, evening  high  school  principals  have  become  an  intimate  part  of 
the  whole  community  which  the  high  school  serves.  They  have  studied 
all  the  organizations  of  the  community ;  its  social  and  political  prob- 
lems ;  the  kind  of  men  and  women  which  make  it  up :  and  then  have 
offered  courses  which  will  help  those  men  and  women  to  live  more 
wisely  and  more  completely  in  that  community.  Sometimes  it  has  meant 
starting  a  discussion  group  on  the  local  charter.  Sometimes  it  has 
meant  organizing  adult  music  groups,  to  develop  the  recreational  life 
which  has  been  too  meager.  Sometimes  it  has  meant  courses  in  city 
planning,  house  decorating,  the  education  of  parents,  the  problems 
involved  in  the  propositions  on  the  ballot,  the  important  literature  in 
the  current  magazines.  Whatever  the  titles,  all  the  courses  are  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  critical  thinking  of  the  students  and 
of  applying  that  thinking  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  life. 

Obviously  no  high  school  principal  could  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  this 
task.  Consequently,  the  organization  of  an  evening  high  school  on  these 
lines  requires  the  help  of  the  best  minds  and  ablest  leaders  which  the 
district  affords.  In  the  best  sense,  a  proper  evening  high  school  is  a 
New  England  town  meeting. 

CALIFORNIA   ASSOCIATION    FOR   ADULT    EDUCATION. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  realized  that  public  schools  as 
well  as  any  other  tax-supported  agency  can  not  indulge  too  freely  in 
experimenting  where  the  results  are  not  certain,  and  yet  there  is  no 
field  where  experimenting  is  more  necessary  than  in  education.  In 
order  to  make  experimentation  possible,  and  to  have  the  results  avail- 
able to  the  public  schools,  the  State  Department  of  Education  during 
the  past  biennium  sponsored  the  organization  of  a  privately-supported 
association  for  developing  adult  education.  Using  every  available 
resource  for  getting  the  largest  number  of  people  to  continue  their 
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education,  regardless  of  their  previous  opportunity  or  present  status, 
this  association  has  been  developing  discussion  groups  among  adults  of 
all  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  attempting  to  discover  what  sort 
of  education  has  permanent  value  for  adults.  Where  the  results  have 
been  successful,  the  schools  usually  have  taken  over  the  work  and 
carried  it  on,  leaving  the  association  free  to  attempt  new  experiments. 
Where  these  experiments  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  association  has 
been  able  to  study  the  causes  of  failure  and  often  to  provide  as  much 
enlightenment  for  future  effort  as  though  the  work  had  prospered. 

The  purpose  of  the  association,  its  method  of  work,  and  the  hope  that 
it  promised  of  bringing  California  to  the  forefront  in  a  state-wide  adult 
education  program,  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
that  they  have  been  assisting  with  funds  and  very  materially  increasing 
the  endowment  of  the  association.  It  is  the  expectation  that  the 
experimental  period  in  this  particular  field  should  not  continue  for  long. 
Public  schools  such  as  California  boasts  can  not  risk  their  reputation 
for  progressive-mindedness,  and,  in  time,  should  be  able  to  take  over 
whatever  the  association  has  discovered  of  merit  in  this  field  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  privately-endowed  organizations.  That  a  large 
foundation  such  as  the  Carnegie  Corporation  should  have  felt  confi- 
dence in  California's  program  of  adult  education  was  one  gratifying 
evidence  of  our  progress. 

INSTITUTE  OF   PACIFIC   RELATIONS 

Another  such  proof  came  when  the  chief  of  this  division  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Mrs.  Ethel  Richardson  Allen,  was  chosen 
as  a  delegate  to  the  international  conference  at  Kyoto.  The  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  which  meets  biennially  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  adult  education  at  its  best.  From  each  country  border- 
ing the  Pacific  basin,  a  very  small  number  of  delegates  is  chosen. 
Although  no  one  officially  represents  any  group  or  organization,  an 
effort  is  made  to  see  that  each  delegate  is  as  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  best  of  his  own  group  as  can  be  found  in  that  country.  These 
delegates,  instead  of  going  to  the  usual  type  of  conference  where  large 
audiences  sit  quietly  listening  to  lengthy  speakers,  are  assigned  to  small 
round-table  groups  where  the  most  critical  discussion  goes  forward 
for  several  hours  each  day  until  every  side  of  the  problem  has  been 
thoroughly  searched.  In  many  conferences  the  subjects  which  might 
bring  about  permanent  friction  are  carefully  avoided.  In  this  confer- 
ence these  are  almost  the  only  questions  discussed,  and  rightly  so,  since  it 
is  the  controversial  questions  which  are  naturally  the  important  issues. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  sit  quietly  around  the  table  and  state 
the  point  of  view  of  their  own  countries  on  so  difficult  a  question  as  the 
future  of  Manchuria.  Chinese  delegates  told  their  Occidental  com- 
panions of  the  vicious  consequences  of  foreign  courts  on  Chinese  soil ; 
or  of  municipalities,  such  as  Shanghai,  controlled  by  outside  powers, 
where  the  Chinese  residents  are  taxed  without  representation.  Subjects 
so  delicate  that  they  might  involve  future  wars  were  discussed  day 
after  day  by  those  whose  inherited  prejudices  might  have  made  them 
bitter  enemies,  and  they  were  discussed  in  the  cool  light  of  intellectual 
objectivity. 
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Nothing  more  inspiring  for  the  futnre  of  the  world  could  have  been 
offered  to  a  director  of  adult  education  than  this  conference.     It  ga^^e 
the  hone  that,  in  time,  all  men.  if  sufliciently  educated    might  appl> 
reason  rather  than  prejudice  to  the  solution  of  their  problems :  that  not 
onlv  great  wars  could  be  obviated,  but  that  the  minor  social  frictions 
that  waste  man's  time  and  make  liim  captive  could  ultiniatoly  be  done 
awnv  with    if  liuman  beings  could  become  sufficiently  educated  to  be 
civilized     If  one  knew  history,  not  as  a  series  of  dates  and  wars,  but  as 
a  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  one  might  avoid  the  repetition  of  past 
errors      If  one   saw  science,   not  merely  as  the   explanation  of   the 
material  world  and  the  elaboration  of  comforts,  but  ^s  a^  satisf ac  ory 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  physical  law,  one  might  begin  to  look 
for  social  laws  and  utilize  them  to  the  better  organization  of  society 
The  public  schools  have  always  been  our  fond  hope  for  the  success  of 
democracy,  but  we  have  only  recently  recognized  that  their  service  will 
be  exceedinglv  limited  unless  it  is  life-long. 

The  Kyoto' conference  must  be  taking  place  everywhere  where  men 
and  women  are  trying  to  live  together  without  infringing  on  one 
another's  rights.  The  town  of  three  thousand  people  has  its  own  causes 
of  war  and  onlv  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  can 
eliminate  those  frictions  bv  reason  rather  than  allowing  them  to  smolder 
to  be  utilized  by  agencies  which  are  depending  upon  man  s  greed  ana 
stupidity  for  their  own  advancement. 

GROWTH   OF  ADULT   ENROLLMENT. 

The  erowth  in  enrollment  in  classes  for  California  adult^  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  In  1926  the  enrollment  totaled  176,370^  Four  years 
later  the  enrollment  reached  the  tremendous  figure  ot  Z^6,Z6i.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  total  cost  for  such  education  runs  into  great  sums  ot 
monev.  But  such  money  is  wisely  spent  if  it  furnishes  an  education 
that  definitely  changes  for  the  better  the  life  ot  the  community.  That 
task  and  that  test  in  the  final  analysis  rests  with  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal or  his  delegated  assistant,  the  director  of  adult  education 

To  increase  man's  freedom  through  increasing  his  unders  andmg  of 
himself  and  the  world  that  he  lives  in ;  to  make  his  own  life  richer 
because  of  his  continuous  growth:  these  ai-e  the  idea  s  of  the  St^te 
Department  of  Education,  and  these  are  the  principles  which  ha^e 
actuated  many  of  the  high  schools  of  California  m  their  programs  of 
adult  education. 

THE  ADULT  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

It  has  been  no  small  problem  to  find  leaders  with  this  new  conception 
of  adult  education.  And  in  truth  where  are  persons  eager  to  become 
technicallv  equipped  for  leadership  in  adult  education,  to  find  training, 
and  to  make  contacts  with  authorities  in  that  field?  The  question  is 
a  fair  one  None  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  state  were 
offering  adequate  courses  in  methods  of  handling  group  discussion  until 
the  summer  of  1929,  when  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Universitv  of  California  decided  to  cooperate  in  conducting  a  special 
school  of  adult  education  within  the  larger  summer  session  at  Berkeley. 
Its  purpose  was  to  offer  special  training  to  leaders  m  adult  education 
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by  providing  courses  that  were  alive,  stimulating,  and  full  of  interest 
to  anyone  wanting  to  know  more  about  tlie  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Politics,  history,  art,  and  science  were  taught  as  models  of  method.  The 
only  prerequisite  was  an  experimental  turn  of  mind.  Special  buildings 
were  assigned  to  this  school  so  that  although  the  students  attending 
were  part  of  the  regular  summer  session,  they  constituted  a  homogeneous 
group  in  themselves.  In  this  way  all  the  best  experience  in  adult  edu- 
cation throughout  the  state  was  shared. 

Students  and  faculty  lived  together  at  Hansford  Hall  and  specialists 
in  every  line  were  invited  in  for  luncheon  and  dinner  and  a  rich  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  knowing  the  leaders  and  having  discussions  with 
the  promoters,  the  admirers,  and  the  critics  of  adult  education.  Various 
speakers,  musicians,  and  artists  were  invited  to  join  the  students  in  the 
dormitory  for  dinner  and  talk  around  the  fire  afterward. 

Curriculum   and   Faculty. 

Parent  education,  methods  of  teaching  English  to  the  foreign-born, 
the  technique  of  group  discussion,  the  history  of  philosophy  of  the  adult 
education  movement  were  offered.  The  faculty  included  Dr.  H.  A. 
Overstreet,  head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  author  of  ''Influencing  Human  Behavior"  and 
''About  Ourselves";  Dr.  H.  P.  Eames,  professor  or  esthetics,  Scripps 
College ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Stolz,  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare,  University 
of  California ;  Dr.  Hubert  Phillips,  professor  of  history,  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College ;  Miss  Ethel  Swain,  Department  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, Los  Anu'cles  City  Schools;  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton,  Department  of 
Economics,  Smith  College. 

Character  of  the  Summer  School. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  experiment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
January,  1930,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Adult  Education  published  in 
New  York.  The  article  was  written  by  Miss  Bonaro  "Wilkinson,  one  of 
the  students,  and  is  entitled  Teaching  Teachers  in  a  New  Way. 
Commenting  on  the  Monday  evening  fireside  discussions  she  says : 

"But  here  again  there  was  something  decidedly  new.  The  speakers 
were  not  invited  to  make  individual  speeches.  A  specific  question  would 
be  put  to  them — one  which  had  some  bearing  upon  the  courses  of  the 
department.  For  example,  one  such  question  had  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tion of  educatiou  to  crime.  Another  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the 
economic  system  upon  education.  Another  with  problems  of  racial 
intercourse.  Then  the  speakers,  in  conversational  fashion,  would  dis- 
cuss the  question  among  themselves.  Soon,  however,  their  monopoly 
of  the  conversation  would  be  invaded.  Faculty  members  would  begin 
contributing  their  views  or  questioning  the  speakers.  And  then  at  last, 
no  longer  able  to  refrain,  the  audience  would  break  in.  The  best 
argument  f  pr  the  success  of  these  discussions  was,  perhaps,  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  them  to  an  end.  After  the  audience  had  partially  dis- 
banded, after  most  of  the  outsiders  had  gone,  even  after  the  principal 
speakers  had  taken  leave,  the  Hansford  Hall  group  would  linger  on, 
continuing  the  discussion  or  presenting  kindred  ideas  which  it  had 
happened  to  suggest. 
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"TIr'  most  strikiiiiT  (luality  ol'  these  discussions  was  their  freedom 
from  triA-iality.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  intellitrent  exchange  of  thought.  We  are  hindered  hy  the 
inadequacy  of  woids,  havin<''  to  depend  ujion  terms  of  indefinite  con- 
notation or  terms  that  have  become  dulled  from  overuse.  And  there  is 
the  persistent  ]ironeness  to  talk  of  things  and  personalities  rather  than 
of  ideas.  T>ut  these  summer  discussions  continued  to  maintain  their 
significant  level.  In  the  first  ))lace,  they  were  initiated  by  sj^eakers 
who  could  be  counted  upon  to  give  material  which  was  both  authorita- 
tive and  interesting;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  group  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  struggling  with  ideas  that  it  Avas  increasingly  able  to 
meet  issues  scjuarely.  The  people  were  not  merely  talking,  merely 
repeating  ])leasant  })latitudes  about  education  and  crime  and  economics 
and  racial  ])roblems.  They  were  honestly  probing  into  their  own  con- 
victions and  into  accepted  social  assumptions.  The  pursuit  of  ideas 
had  somehow  taken  on  the  quality  of  a  delightful  adventure,  one  to  be 
entered  into  honestly  and  for  the  sheer  joy  of  it." 

Another  important  phase  of  the  program  brings  forth  this  statement : 

"Drama,  too.  was  looked  upon  as  an  experience  to  be  shared.  So  "we 
experimented  with  spontaneous  dramatics.  Life  situations  of  a  prob- 
lematic nature  were  suggested  and  discussed.  Then,  without  rehearsal 
or  predetermined  outcome,  they  were  presented  as  plays.  Each  volun- 
teer actor  tried  to  fit  himself  into  the  type  of  role  assigned  to  him, 
saying  that  which  would  seem  most  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 
And  the  audience,  knowing  that  the  problem-solution  was  still  unde- 
cided, entered  eagerly  into  the  situation,  anticipating  the  lines  of  the 
actors  and  later  discussing  with  them  possible  alternative  outcomes. 
Hence,  we  became  newly  aware  of  the  dramatic  element  in  life — of  the 
types  of  problems  which  persistently  present  themselves,  of  the  char- 
acteristic people  who  create  problems  for  others,  of  the  methods  of  con- 
viction which  carry  weight. 

"  *  *  *  We  were  obliged  to  think  of  adult  education  in  new  terms. 
Most  of  us  a])proached  the  session  thinking  in  terms  of  Americaniza- 
tion and  continuation  schools.  We  identified  adult  education  with  class- 
room work  and  the  imparting  of  practical  information  to  retarded 
groups.  We  left  the  session  thinking  in  terms  of  personality-responses 
to  life  situations.  We  began  to  see  that  our  task  was  adequately  per- 
formed only  as  we  opened  up  ways  of  release  for  those  powers  which 
are  inherent  in  every  individual  and  every  community. 

"The  summer  witnessed  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  the 
social  and  the  intellectual.  Life  has  a  curious  way  of  becoming  set  in 
rigid  grooves.  We  learn  facts  and  we  perform  work — but  we  do  not 
quite  know  how  to  utilize  the  facts  learned  and  the  work  done  to  make 
life  interesting.  AVe  entertain  ourselves,  or  we  let  others  entertain  us — 
but  we  usually  anticipate  no  definite  carry-over  from  the  avocational 
life  to  the  vocational.  But  here  was  a  new  situation.  Work  was  made 
the  basis  for  a  delightful  social  intercourse.  It  w^as  something  which 
could  be  rendered  meaningful  by  fii'cside  friendships,  by  companionable 
walks,  by  meal-time  associations.  And  our  life  of  entertainment  was 
correspondingly  broadened.  Here  were  social  activities  which  we 
enjoyed  because  they  made  us  think  and  because  they  terminated  in 
creative  achievement. 
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"Mental  and  emotional  release — an  awareness  of  potential  powers — 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  importance  of  personality — an  interpenetra- 
tion  of  work  and  enjoyment — these,  it  seems  to  me,  were  the  summer's 
contribution  to  those  of  us  who  lived  at  Hansford  Hall. ' ' 

The  school  enrolled  some  two  hundred  fifty  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  was  considered  so  successful  that  the  uni- 
versity Avill  include  in  the  session  of  1930  a  program  quite  similar  to 
the  original  one,  adding  to  the  faculty  and  enriching  the  curriculum 
according  to  the  needs  made  obvious  by  the  previous  experience. 

MENTAL   INDEPENDENCE. 

Teachers  are  recognizing  that  education  is  not  something  for  "the 
other  fellow. ' '  They  are  discovering  that  adult  education  is  not  so  much 
learning  more  facts  as  learning  to  interpret  facts  and  understand  them ; 
that  the  educated  person  is  one  who  can  form  judgments  in  accordance 
with  facts  instead  of  prejudice,  w^ho  is  capable  of  discriminating 
between  the  false  and  the  true,  who  is  able  to  think  for  himself  and  be 
independent  of  the  crowd.' 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  adult  education  in  California. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  STUDY  AND 

PARENT  EDUCATION 

Da.  Heisbeht  R.  Stolz,  Chief 
GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 

Tile  oi'j^aiiizatioii  of  classes  in  child  study  and  parent  education  as  a 
part  of  adult  education  in  the  public  schools  of  California  commenced 
in  August,  1926.  The  biennium  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1930, 
therefore,  coincides  with  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

The  activities  of  the  bureau  during  this  period  have  been  predicated 
upon  the  assumptions  that  group  discussion  of  problems  of  parent- 
hood and  child  guidance  constitutes  an  important  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  many  adults  in  this  state  and  that  the  organization  of  i^uch 
discussion  classes  can  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities  and  wdth 
other  existing  agencies  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  child  welfare. 

The  bureau  staff  consisted  of  Herbert  R.  Stolz,  M.D.,  Gertrude  Laws, 
Ph.D..  and  ^Mr.  John  F.  Dale.  Dr.  Slolz  devoted  one-sixth  of  his  time 
to  the  bureau  work  and  tive-sixths  to  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare  at  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Laws  devoted  her 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  southern  California.  Mr.  Dale 
gave  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  work  of  the  staff  consisted  of  promotion,  the  training  of  dis- 
cussion class  leaders,  the  choosing  of  leaders,  the  organizing  of  groups 
and  giving  assistance  to  local  school  authorities  and  individual  leaders 
in  carrying  on  these  discussion  classes.  In  the  work  of  promotion  and 
organization  the  bureau  received  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  growth  of  the  move- 
ment is  largely  due  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  both  state  and  local  repre- 
sentatives of  this  body. 

Some  idea  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place  may  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  scope  of  the  work  in  1928-30,  with  that  of  the  previ- 
ous biennium : 

Nximher  Kuniber  Number  of  Total  number 

School                           of  of  dumber  towns  and  of  txvo-hour     Total 

year                        leaders  classes  enrolled          cities  sessions  cost 

1926-28 44  82  2,042                   27  1,062        523,304   50 

1928-30 135  349  14,839                  65  4,316          46,336   30 

DISCUSSION    CLASS   LEADERS. 

State  credentials  to  lead  discussion  groups  have  been  granted  upon 
evidence  of  maturity,  physical  and'  intellectual  vigor,  experience  with 
young  children,  experience  in  leadership  of  adults  and  upon  ability 
to  present  a  satisfactory  plan  for  conducting  a  discussion  class.     In 
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almost  every  case  the  applicant  has  been  a  member  of  a  parent 
education  discnssion  class  for  one  or  more  years.  A  credential  was 
granted  only  when  the  applicant  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
group  to  be  led  and  of  the  local  school  authorities.  Under  these  regu- 
lations a  sufficient  number  of  good  leaders  has  been  discovered  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population.  In  the  rural  districts  it  has  been  more 
difficult  to  find  leaders  and  occasionally  the  formation  of  a  class  has 
been  frustrated  for  want  of  a  suitable  leader. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  tendency  for  experienced  leaders  to 
increase  the  number  of  classes  has  become  noticeable  but  with  the 
exceiDtion  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  of 
three  leaders  in  southern  California,  leadership  of  these  classes  has 
remained  upon  an  avocational  basis. 

PERSONNEL  OF  CLASSES. 

The  discussion  classes  attracted  390  men  and  4449  women  in  1928-29. 
In  1929-30,  there  were  enrolled  594  men  and  10,149  women.  The 
majority  of  the  women  were  mothers  of  school  children  and  members 
of  local  parent-teacher  associations.  In  general,  the  intellectual  and 
educational  attainments  of  these  women  were  above  the  average.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
Long  Beach  and  in  Bakerstield  there  have  been  classes  composed  of 
Mexican  women  and  in  Bakersfield  one  class  of  negro  women  was 
organized  and  successfully  carried  on. 

COST  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

The  cost  of  the  promotion,  administration,  and  conduct  of  the  349 
classes  organized  during  the  biennium  was  $46,336.30.  This  amount 
was  derived  and  expended  as  follows : 

Source  Amount  Use 

Spelman  Fund,  Rockefeller  Foimdation_..$15,00<)  00     1.  Part  payment  of  the  salaries 

of  Dr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Dale. 

2.  Travel  expense  of  Dr.  Laws 
and  Mr.   Dale. 

3.  Clerical  help. 

State  Department  of  Education 3,810  00     1.  Part-time   salary   of   Dr.   H. 

R.  Stolz. 

2.  Travel  expense  of  Dr.  H.  R, 
Stolz. 

3.  Clerical  help. 

22  Local  School  Districts 6,283  40  Part  payment  of  salary  and 

travel  expense  of  Dr.  Laws 
and  Mr.  Dale. 

71   Local   School  Districts 21,242  90  Payment  of  discussion   class 

■ leaders. 


Total $46,336.30 

Complete  data  concerning  the  fees  charged  to  class  members  are  not 
available  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  tuition  was  charged  in  at  least 
90  of  the  349  classes,  the  amount  varying  from  $0.75  to  $2.50  per  person. 
Thus,  the  sum  of  $21,242.90  paid,  by  71  local  school  districts  was 
derived  in  part  from  district  school  taxes,  in  part  from  state  and 
county  school  apportionment,  and  in  part  from  fees  collected  from  the 
individuals  enrolled. 
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CRITICAL   SUMMARY. 

1.  Tlie  luiniber  of  discussion  classes  in  child  study  and  parent  edu- 
cation, oi-franized  as  a  part  of  the  ])ublic  seliool  ])i-ofiraiii  in  California, 
has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  two  years ;  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  of  adults  attending  these  classes. 

2.  The  increased  interest  in  this  aspect  of  adult  education  is  largely 
due  to  the  active  cooperation  of  the  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  with  the  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Slate  Department  of 
Education  and  the  local  school  authorities. 

3.  The  methods  employed  for  selecting  and  training  leaders  have 
secured  a  sufficieiit  number  of  suitable  women  for  this  work;  thev 
have  failed  to  secure  suitable  men. 

4.  The  classes  have  been  recruited  largely  from  the  more  intelligent 
motliers  of  school  children.  The  number  of  fathers  reached  has  been 
small,  as  has  also  been  the  number  of  teachers. 

5.  Regularity  of  attendance  at  these  classes  has  increased  over  pre- 
ceding years  but  is  still  unsatisfactory  to  the  local  school  authorities. 

6.  The  practice  of  charging  a  tuition  fee  for  these  classes  is  becoming 
more  general  and  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  a  significant  revenue  for 
their  maintenance. 
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Magdalene  F.  Wanzer^  Chief 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS. 

With  the  cutting  down  of  immigration  due  to  the  quota  and  to 
increased  vigilance  in  guarding  the  entrance  of  Mexicans  into  the 
country,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  great  expan- 
sion of  the  immigrant  education  program  of  the  state.  The  emphasis 
rather  has  been  placed  on  reaching  those  localities  that  have  neglected 
the  educational  needs  of  non-English  speaking  people  and  illiterates, 
and  on  strengthening  the  program  by  improved  teaching  through  better 
trained  teachers  and  better  lesson  material. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  this  work  has  more  than  held 
its  own.  A  few  districts  that  had  conducted  classes  for  the  foreign- 
born  have  dropped  the  work  either  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  because 
it  was  no  longer  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  new  classes  have  been 
started  in  other  localities.  As  the  Mexican  has  receded,  the  Filipino 
has  advanced,  as  much  in  need  of  instruction  as  the  Mexican  but,  in 
general,  meeting  with  less  hospitality  on  the  part  of  school  authorities. 

In  the  biennial  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
1928,  sixteen  high  school  districts  were  listed  as  being  in  "pressing 
need  of  an  immigrant  education  program."  Of  those,  five  now  have 
flourishing  classes  for  foreigners.  It  is  probable  that  in  at  least  four 
districts  the  "pressing  neecl"  no  longer  exists  due  to  shifting  of  the 
population.  The  rest  are  apparently  unable  as  j^et  to  make  provisions 
for  such  work. 

There  is  noted  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  industry  and 
employers  to  have  their  non-English  speaking  workers  understand  and 
speak  English.  Among  districts  in  which  such  cooperation  is  out- 
standing is  Santa  Paula,  where  owners  of  the  great  citrus  groves  who 
employ  large  numbers  of  Mexicans,  are  outspoken  in  their  preference 
for  workers  who  have  had  training  in  the  evening  school  classes. 
Sonora  has  maintained  five  classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
laborers  in  the  lumber  mill  there.  Westwood,  in  spite  of  business 
depression,  has  contin^^ed  classes  for  Mexicans  employed  in  its  lumber 
industry.  Classes  under  a  full-time  teacher  will  be  started  in  the  new 
term  at  the  Walker  IVIine  in  Plumas  County. 

The  delinquency  problem  has  been  aided  by  the  institution  of  classes 
of  interest  to  young  people,  especially  boys,  who  have  had  little  school- 
ing but  who  are  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age.  Notable  examples 
of  this  type  of  work  are  Selma  and  Saticoy. 

Ample  opportunity  to  study  methods  of  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners was  offered  through  extension  classes  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diej'o, 
and  Hanford,  besides  the  regular  and  summer  courses  at  the  University 
of  California.    An  extension  course  is  planned  for  Fresno  in  1930.    The 
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quality  of  the  teaching  has  steadily  improved,  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  now  having  had  special  training  for  the  work. 

Greater  care  has  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  lesson  material  and 
in  adapting  it  to  local  needs.  A  lesson  exchange  has  been  maintained 
by  this  bureau.  About  400  lessons  written  by  teachers  throughout  the 
state  to  suit  particular  needs  and  localities  have  been  made  available 
and  have  served  not  onlv  as  lesson  material  but  as  a  unifying  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  State 'Department  of  Education.  This  material  is 
being  revised  constantly  and  kept  up  to  date. 

IMMIGRANT   EDUCATION    BULLETINS. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  published  during  the  last  bien- 
nium : 

5-0  Plays  for  Foreign  Adults. 

5-P  An  Evening  School  Paper. 

A-1  Supplementary  Set  for  Beginning  Classes. 

A-2  Supplementary  Set  for  High  Beginning  Classes. 

In  addition  to  these  the  available  bulletins  are : 

5-D  Book  1— Lessons  in  Oral  English  for  Classes  of  Beginners- 
Women. 

5-D  Book  2 — Oral  English  for  Foreign  Women. 

5-E  Lessons  in  Oral  English  for  Beginners  in  Rural  Schools. 

5-F  Series  1— Little  Journeys  in  California  (Lessons  in  English 
for  Intermediate  Students). 

5-H  A  Drill  Book  in  English  Structure  for  Foreigners  in  Evening 
Schools. 

5- J  Letter  Writing  and  Written  Composition  (for  High,  Interme- 
diate, and  Advanced  Students). 

5-K  American  Customs,  Business  Ways,  and  Business  Men  (for 
Intermediate  and  Advanced). 

5-L  Civic  Lessons  for  Intermediate  Students. 

5-M  A  Supplementary  Pvcader  for  Women's  Classes  (Buying  and 
Budgets  and  A  Holiday  Series). 

5-N  Home  Lessons  (Health  and  Fii-st  Aid)  Women's  Classes. 

5-X  Helps  for  Teachers  in  Migratory  Schools. 

Material  is  being  prepared  for  the  following  bulletins : 
No.  'AS  A  Motor  Trip  Through  California. 
No.  A-4  Some  American  Customs. 
No.  A-5  Biographies  for  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Classes. 

Teachers  of  immigrant  classes  have  continued  to  find  a  clearing- 
house for  ideas,  experiments,  teaching  methods,  and  devices  and  lesson 
material  in  the  official  .iournal  of  the  teachers  of  Americanization  in 
their  magazine,  the  Community  Exchange  Bulletin,  which  is  edited  by 
the  chief  of  this  bureau  and  now  is  in  its  eighth  year  of  publication. 

NEEDS  OF   IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION. 

The  greatest  need  is  for  more  full-time  directors  and  home  teachers, 
particularlv  in  the  rural  districts,  whose  business  should  be  promo- 
tional a,s  well  as  educational.     To  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of 
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the  problem,  surveys  of  the  foreign  population  should  be  made  by  a 
worker  trained  to  deal  with  non-English  speaking  people.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  native-born  illiterate,  an  increasingly  serious  problem  in 
California,  must  also  be  considered  in  this  connection.  More  home 
teachers  for  day  classes  for  women  are  needed.  Until  all  school  authori- 
ties realize  their  responsibility  for  the  foreigners  and  native-born 
illiterates  in  their  local  communities,  a  complete  state  program  of  edu- 
cation for  them  can  not  be  organized.  But  a  steady  advance  is  being 
made.  Several  full-time  directors  and  home  teachers  have  been 
appointed  each  year.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  have  classes  available 
and  conveniently  accessible  to  all  adults  in  all  high  school  districts 
where  needed. 
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DIVISION  OF  CITY  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Chief 

THE   DIVISION   STAFF. 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools  at  tlie  begin- 
ning  of  the  biennniuni  consisted  of  the  following: 

Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Chief  of  tlie  Division. 

Ira  W.  Kibbv,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education. 

H.  D.  Ilicker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  f'ivilian  Vocatio7ial  Ixehabilitation. 

Maude  I.  Murchic,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  llome-.Makiiig  Education. 

J.  C.  Beswick,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

San  Francisco  District  Office,  Bureau  of  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabil 
itation : 

J.  M.  Dodd,  Di.strict  Manager. 

F.  M.  Ballard,  Training  Officer. 

Jeannette  E.  Condy,  Assistant  Training  Officer. 

Los  Angeles  District  Office,  Bureau  of  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation : 

W.  E.  Smith,  District  Manager. 
0.  Olson,  Training  Officer. 
H.  Hope,  Training  OfBcer. 

THE   DIVISION    RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  Division  renders  service : 

1.  In  secondary  education  to: 

a.  Senior  and  four-year  high  schools  in  urban  areas. 

b.  All  junior  high  schools. 

c.  All  junior  colleges. 

d.  Continuation  high  schools  in  urban  areas. 

2.  In  federal-  and  state-aided  vocational  education  to : 

a.  All  secondary  schools. 

b.  Labor,  in  effecting  cooperating  relationships  through  advisory 
committees  designed  to  enhauec  the  efficiency  of  the  voca- 
tional training  program. 

c.  Industry,  in  effecting  cooperating  relationshijxs  through 
advisory  committees  and  foreman-training  conferences 
designed  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  vocational  training 
program. 

d.  Vocational  teacher  trainers,  in  carefully  selecting  occupation- 
ally  competent  persons  and  providing  suitable  vocational 
teacher  training. 
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e.  Local  school  systems,  in  providing  local  supervision  and 
regional  supervision  on  a  cooperative  basis,  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  teachers  in  service. 

The  service  in  federal-  and  state-aided  vocational  education  is  ren- 
dered in  accordance  with  a  state  plan  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
plan  is  known  as  the  California  State  Plan  of  Vocational  Education. 

OBJECTIVES. 

Controlling  Objective. 

The  controlling  objective  of  the  division  is  to  render  service  in 
secondary  education,  and  in  vocational  education  as  an  aspect  of  sec- 
ondary education,  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  different  types  of  indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  for  which  the  division  is 
responsible.  This  S'ervice  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
conditions  that  will  develop  in  each  individual  the  skill,  the  technical 
knowledge,  and  the  social  understanding  required  to  live  efficiently  as 
a  social-civic,  occupational,  and  cultural  person. 

As  the  individual  grows  in  power  to  do,  he  develops  the  ability 
designated  as  skill.  Skill  is  knowledge  in  action.  It  is  the  facility  with 
which  an  individual  does  things.  There  are,  of  course,  different  kinds 
of  skill.  There  is  the  skill  of  the  typist,  of  the  stenographer,  of  the 
milliner,  of  the  bookkeeper,  of  the  banker,  of  the  architect,  of  the  law- 
yer, of  the  teacher,  of  the  doctor,  of  the  surgeon,  and  so  on. 

As  the  individual  grows  in  power  to  explain  wlbij  he  does  things  he 
develops  the  ability  which  is  designated  as  technical  knowledge.  A 
motorman,  for  instance,  may  know  how  to  run  a  car  satisfactorily  but 
may  not  loiow  why  he  performs  certain  operations  which  enable  him 
to  run  the  car.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  elevator  operator,  of 
the  automobile  driver,  of  the  tool  maker,  of  any  worker  who  has  the 
skill,  the  how  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  but  has  not  the  ivhy,  the  technical 
knowledge. 

Any  success  which  is  the  outcome  of  skill  and  technical  knowledge 
only  is  not  a  genuine  success.  To  be  genuinely  successful,  the  indi- 
vidual must  grow,  also,  in  the  power  to  relate  himself  sympathetically 
and  wholesomely  to  his  fellow  beings ;  he  must  be  open-minded,  loyal, 
cooperative ;  he  must  know  how  to  appreciate  the  Good  and  the  Beau- 
tiful in  life.  As  he  grows  in  such  poAver  he  develops  the  asset  essential 
to  genuine  success  which  is  designated  as  social  understanding. 

Immediate  Objectives. 

The  immediate  objectives  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  may 
be  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  To  aid  school  administrators  to  determine  the  educational  needs 
of  the  areas  which  they  serve  by  evaluating  their  programs  of  educa- 
tion, using  a  practical  procedure  developed  by  the  division, 

2.  To  develop  a  survey  procedure  for  establishing  district  junior 
colleges. 

3.  To  train  special  groups  in  conference  leadership. 

4.  To  adapt  the  conference  procedure  to  curriculum  making. 
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J.  To  tlctcniiiiK'  tlirougli  ;i  si'i-ics  of  conferences  the  problems  in  con- 
tinuation ctlucation  re(|nirin{r  special  consideration. 

6.  To  aid  in  working:  out  ncAV  lejrislation  in  continuation  education 
and  in  establishing-  (•(uitinuation-cducation  sei-vice. 

7.  To  i)roduee  a  hamlbook  for  continuation  education. 

8.  To  study  junior  hig-li  school  i)roblenis  and  produce  a  symposium 
volume  that  -would  be  a  practical  ^uide  to  workeis  in  the  field  of  junior 
hi«rh  school  education. 

9.  To  produce  a  handbook  for  counselors  through  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  of  deans  and  counselors. 

10.  To  ])roduee  a  guide  for  conference  leaders  to  be  used  in  a  series 
of  regional  conferences  of  jirincipals  and  representatives  of  the  Tali- 
fornia  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

11.  To  work  out  with  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
Education  suitable  courses  for  secondary  schools. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF   THE    BIENNIUM. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  biennium  whieh  may  be  given 
special  comment  are  the  following: 

1.  The  development  and  the  use  in  conferences  and  in  faculty  meet- 
ings of  a  practical  i)rocedure  for  evaluating  any  secondary-school  pro- 
gram. This  i)rocedure,  eJffectively  used  in  cooperative  endeavor  by 
the  i)rincipal  as  conference  leader,  or  by  any  conference  leader,  is  a 
practical  device  for  driving  home  the  fact  that  the  service  expected 
of  the  secondary  school  may  be  rendered  most  effectively  when  the 
secondary  school  provides  curricula  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  A  philosophy  of  secondary  education  with  definitely  formulated 
general  and  specific  objectives  recognizing  as  fundamental  the 
principle  that  education  is  supported  as  an  investment  and  should 
be  required  to  pay  dividends. 

b.  Conferences  of  secondary  high  school  administrators  in  cooperative 
endeavor  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  directed  to  the 
formulation  of  an  acceptable  philosophy  of  secondary  educa- 
tion emphasizing  agreement  upon  "social  values"  in  terms  of 
which  the  dividends  of  education  may  be  measured. 

c.  Criteria  for  building  the  kinds  of  curricula  that  look  toward  the 
betterment  of  society  through  social  integration,  acceptable 
attitudes,  and  emotional  balance  as  well  as  approved  factual 
content. 

d.  Curricula  designed  to  modify  the  conduct  of  each  individual  in 
terms  of  his  interests,  needs,  and  capacities,  thus  insuring  the 
highest  development  of  each  individual  and  the  worthiest  contri- 
bution to  society. 

e.  A  guidance  program  designed  to  aid  in  building  suitable  curricula 
most  effectively  and  economically. 

2.  The  development  of  a  survey  procedure  in  cooperative  endeavor  is 
concretely  illustrated  in  the  Junior  College  Survey  of  Siskiyou 
County.  The  Survey  Report  was  printed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Siskiyou  County,  July,  1929. 
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3.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  was  requested  to  familiarize  a  selected 
group  of  teachers  of  the  Sacramento  City  Schools  with  the  conference 
method  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  each  one  to  use  it  as  chairman  of  a 
group  of  teachers  in  the  discussion  of  secondary-education  problems. 
The  degree  of  success  of  this  cooperative  enterprise  is  reported  in  The 
Junior  High  School  :  Its  Organization  and  Administration,  by  Proc- 
tor and  Ricciardi. 

4.  Upon  the  request  of  principals,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  held 
conferences  of  teachers  and  of  principals  to  illustrate  how  the  confer- 
ence method  may  be  used  in  curriculum  making. 

5.  The  study  of  problems  in  continuation  education  in  a  series  of 
regional  conferences  produced  the  Handbook  on  Continuation  Edu- 
cation, which  is  known  as  Bulletin  C-4. 

6.  Field  service  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  in  continuation 
education,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
provision  in  the  new  Continuation  Education  Act  requiring  of  unem- 
ployed minors  an  attendance  of  15  hours  per  week,  and  for  giving 
counsel  to  school  administrators  regarding  problems  involved  in  con- 
tinuation education,  has  been  made  available. 

7.  There  has  been  produced  a  sjanposium  volume  on  junior  high 
school  education^  which  serves  as  a  practical  guide  to  workers  in  junior 
high  school  education.  This  work  is  a  cooperative  study  which  reports 
administrative  procedures  now  prevalent  in  the  junior  high  schools 
of  the  state,  making  available  information  that  should  be  of  practical 
value  to  junior  high  school  administrators  in  solving  their  problems  and 
in  aiding  them  to  fit  the  junior  high  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

8.  In  a  conference  of  deans  and  counselors  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
Central  Coast  Area,  scheduled  for  three  successive  mornings,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  a  handbook  for  counselors  would  be  of  prac- 
tical value  to  high  school  counselors,  school  administrators,  and  teach- 
ers, particularly  if  such  handbook  would  be  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
field  conferences  of  deans  and  counselors.  In  accordance  with  that 
decision,  conferences  were  held  during  the  last  semester  in  Salinas, 
resulting  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  chapter  in  the  Handbook  for 
Counselors. 

The  field  conferences  will  be  continued  until  the  Handbook  has  been 
produced.     The  following  chapters  will  be  included : 

1.  The  Need  for  a  Handbook. 

2.  A  Guiding  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Functions  of  Counseling. 

4.  The  Training  Program  for  Counselors. 

5.  The  Technique  for  Counseling. 

6.  The  Application  of  the  Technique. 

7.  Reasonable  Outcomes  of  Counseling. 

8.  A  Procedure  for  Evaluating  the  Outcomes  of  Counseling. 

After  each  chapter  has  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  conferences, 
mimeographed  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
ferences and  to  selected  individuals   in  the  field,   for  criticisms  and 


1  Proctor,    William    M.,    and    Ricciardi,    Nicholas    R.     The    Junior    High    School. 
Stanford  University  Press,  1930. 
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suggi'stions.  Each  chapter  will  be  revised  in  conference,  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  received.  The  chapter 
thus  revis(>d  will  he  iiieluded  in  tlie  Handbook. 

After  the  eight  chapters  lune  been  written  in  accordance  with  this 
procedure,  the  State  Dejiartment  of  Education  will  i)ublish  the  Hand- 
book as  an  otificial  bulletin. 

Because^  of  limited  s]-)aeo.  no  further  comments  will  be  made  con- 
cerning other  accomplishments  of  the  bieiinium. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE   DIVISION. 

With  respect  to  personnel,  the  present  status  of  the  division  is 
identical  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium.  Limited  space 
precludes  special  comments  concerning  the  growth  of  the  program  and 
other  important  factors  bearing  upon  the  necessity  for  increased  per- 
sonnel and  funds. 

PROJECTED   OBJECTIVES    FOR   THE    NEXT    BIENNIUM. 

Because  of  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  projected 
objectives  for  the  next  biennium.  It  is  appropriate,  however,  merely 
to  point  out  that  the  controlling  objective  of  the  division  is  never  lost 
sight  of  when  working  out  projected  objectives.  The  immediate  objec- 
tives of  the  last  biennium  ^^hicl^  have  been  only  jiartially  realized 
during  the  biennium,  as,  for  exami)le,  the  production  of  the  Handbook 
FOR  Counselors,  will,  of  course,  be  carried  on  until  the  work  involved 
in  the  realization  of  each  objective-  is  completed. 

SPECIAL    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Legislation  assuring  a  stable  state  junior  college  fund,  and  a  sound 
procedure  for  establishing  junior  colleges,  should  be  enacted. 

The  legal  and  financial  status  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be 
clearly  defined  in  new'  legislation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   PRESENT  STATUS  OF   BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

Business  subjects,  designed  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  enter  occupa- 
tional activities,  were  among  the  first  popularizing  courses  offered  in 
the  American  high  school.  As  the  secondary  school  population  became 
more  cosmopolitan,  the  demand  for  some  type  of  training  to  meet  the 
practical  activities  of  life  became  more  dominant.  To  meet  these 
needs,  business  subjects  became  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 
These  courses  proved  of  such  value  that  now  they  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  modern  high  school  curriculum.  "Approximately  17  per 
cent  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  high  schools  are  pursuing 
1  he  business  curriculum. ' '  ^ 

Standards  of   Instruction    Lacking. 

The  academicians  have  not  granted  full  recognition  to  business  sub- 
jects and  colleges  have  been  reluctant  to  recognize  these  courses  as 
having  sufficient  educational  value-  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue 
a  higher  education.  As  a  result  no  higher  educational  institution  has 
attempted  to  set  up  standards  of  content  or  accomplishment  in  the 
commercial  subjects ;  nor  has  any  check  of  the  product  of  commercial 
education  been  made.  Thus,  commercial  teachers  have  not  been 
required  to  meet  standards  of  instruction  set  by  higher  educational 
authorities.  In  many  ways  this  has  been  advantageous  as  it  has  left 
teachers  free  to  develop  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  no  coordinating  agent  assists  in  developing  and 
maintaining  the  proper  quality  of  instruction  throughout  a  given  group 
of  institutions,  the  quality  of  such  instruction  soon  varies  and  tends  to 
become  less  efficient. 

The  indiscriminate  assignment  of  students  to  business  courses  without 
regard  to  their  abilities  and  aptitudes,  soon  resulted  in  a  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  performance  in  these  courses.  In  many  instances,  the 
quality  of  performance  fell  below  the  standards  required  for  actual 
job  performance. 

Growtin   of   Business    Education. 

The  great  increase  in  business  activities  has  brought  about  an  increase 
in  business  workers.  The  division  of  labor  has  resulted  in  multiplying 
the  types  of  occupational  pursuits,  each  requiring  a  ma,stery  of  different 
knowledges  and  skills.  Educators  have  recogn,ized  the  need  for  a  more 
adequate  and  varied  training  to  meet  these  new  business  conditions. 
Courses  have  been   added  to  the  curriculum  but  there  has  been  no 


^  From    Bulletin    No.    26,    1929,    Commerciax    Education    Series,   U.    S.    Bureau    of 
Education. 
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agency  to  assist   in  working  out   the  content  and  standards  of  tiiese 
courses. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   BUREAU    OF    BUSINESS   EDUCATION. 

The  only  ajj^jirent  way  in  wliich  l)usiness  courses  can  be  {)roperly 
develojjed  and  adequate  norms  of  accomplishment  established  is  tiirough 
state  assistance.  In  July,  1928,  the  State  Board  of  Education  created 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  and  through  a  competitive  civil 
service  examination  selected  a  chief  for  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  was  placed  under  the  Division  of  City  Secondary 
Schools  and  was  assigned  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  cany  on  a  continuous  investigation  and  survey  of  business 
education  in  the  .secondary  schools  of  California,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  in  business  pursuits  throughout  the  state  and 
of  the  educational  requirements  to  enter  such  pursuits. 

2.  To  formulate  courses  of  business  education  which  will  best  qualify 
students  for  the  various  ty])es  of  business  employment  and  to  develop 
standards  and  improved  methods  of  teacliing  these  courses. 

3.  To  initiate  and  participate  in  the  development  of  an  adequate 
plan  for  training  teachers  of  business  subjects. 

4.  To  conduct  regional  conferences  of  commercial  teachers. 

5.  To  develop  cooperative  training  in  business  education. 

6.  To  develop  effective  plans  of  cooperation  between  commercial 
teachers  and  employers  in  the  training  and  placement  of  commercial 
workers. 

7.  To  counsel  with  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  employers  in 
all  matters  relating  to  business  education. 

8.  To  perform  other  related  work. 

OBJECTIVES   OF    BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

Business  education  has  two  ma.jor  objectives :  First,  to  develop  atti- 
tudes, skills,  and  technical  knowledge  to  fit  individuals  as  successful 
workers  in  type  commercial  jobs ;  second,  general  business  training  to 
prepare  better  all  individuals  to  carry  on  their  private  business  activi- 
ties. 

However,  it  is  recognized  that  business  courses  must  be  carefully 
coordinated  with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum  so  that  students  may 
develop  the  proper  health,  civic  and  social  attitudes,  as  well  as  to 
create  a  desire  for  wholesome  living  and  further  personal  improvement. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  business  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
.should  be  devoted  largely  to  the  second  objective,  while  the  definitely 
vocational  training  should  be  concentrated  in  the  period  immediately 
before  individuals  leave  school  to  enter  employment. 

ENROLLMENT    IN    BUSINESS    SUBJECTS. 

The  enrollment  in  business  subjects  has  increased  steadily  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  The  following  data  .show  the  enrollments  in 
the  various  commercial  subjects,  as  reported  by  291  regular  four-year 
and  senior  high  schools  and  78  junior  high  schools  in  February,  1930. 
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Regular  Four  Year  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Subject  Boys 

Typewriting   11,241 

Bookkeeping 7,157 

Shorthand 1,25  4 

Junior    Business    Training 3,'927 

Business  Law 2,735 

Economic    Geography 2,088 

Business    Mathematics 1,973 

Salesmanship 1,782 

Office    Practice 679 

Business  English 936 

Advertising   676 

Machine    Calculation 256 

Machine    Bookkeeping 356 

Secretarial  Practice 47 

Penmanship    308 

Retail    Selling 337 

Business  Management  and  Organization 287 

Commercial  or  Industrial  History 263 

Money  and  Banking 179 

Filing    55 

Commerce 77 

Modern    Business    (Occupations,    Fundamentals   of   Business, 

et  cetera)    105 

Store  Practice 95 

Penmanship  and  Spelling   (combined) 50 

Business  Economics 101 

Secretarial  Bookkeeping 2 

Office  Appliances 3 

Marketing 48 

Merchandising 42 

Foreign  Trade 33 

Cooperative  Commercial  Education 14 

Cooperative    Salesmanship 15 

Stenotyping 


Totals 37,121 


Junior  High  Schools 

Subject  Boys 

Typewriting 3,653 

Junior  Business  Training 3,963 

Penmanship 711 

Business  Mathematics 337 

Bookkeeping 115 

Shorthand 1 

Penmanship  and  Spelling   (combined) 31 

Office    Practice 15 

Economic    Geography 5 


Enrolhnent 

Girls 

Total 

32,202 

43,443 

13,905 

21.062 

17,123 

18,377 

6,933 

10,860 

2,502 

5,237 

3,413 

5,501 

2,410 

4,383 

1,826 

3,608 

2,715 

3,394 

2,042 

2,978 

425 

1,101 

821 

1,077 

675 

1,031 

915 

962 

463 

771 

345 

682 

306 

593 

302 

565 

133 

312 

167 

222 

144 

221 

108 

213 

87 

182 

81 

131 

34 

135 

75 

77 

73 

76 

23 

71 

19 

61 

7 

40 

24 

38 

20 

35 

24 

24 

90,342 

127,463 

Enrollmen 
Girls 

t 
Total 

7,379 

11,032 

5,720 

9,683 

766 

1,477 

453 

790 

263 

378 

119 

120 

41 

72 

11 

26 

12 

17 

Totals 8,831       14,764        23,595 

BUSINESS   MAJORS. 

The  adoption  of  the  amende(i  rules  for  graduation  from  high  school 
which  placed  vocational  majors  on  a  par  with  academic  majors  in  ful- 
filling graduation  requirements  greatly  stimulated  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram in  business  education.  The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  commercial  teachers  has  set  up  the  majors  in  the 
following  fields  of  work :  Stenography,  bookkeeping,  clerical  sales  serv- 
ice.    (See  Bulletin  No.  C-5.) 

COOPERATIVE   STUDIES    IN    BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  recognizes  the  value  of  coopera- 
tive effort  in  solving  modern  day  problems.  It  realizes  that  the  prob- 
lems confronting  business  education  in  California  can  only  be  solved 
through  the  efforts  of  the  commercial  teachers  and  business  leaders 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  bureau.  Committees  have  been  set 
up  to  study  the  major  problems  in  business  education. 
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Follow-Up  Study. 

The  follow-up  committee  has  completed  a  report  outlining  a  plan 
for  tlie  follow-up  of  students  who  leave  high  school  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  ocfupalioiuil  success  and  the  type  of  jobs  that  are  open  to 
high  school  trainetl  students.  The  i)lan  is  organized  so  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  unit  of  instruction  in  the  ofifice  practice  or  advanced  type- 
writing courses. 

Penmanship   Study. 

The  penmanship  committee  has  set  up  the  following  objectives : 

1.  To  determine  the  standard  of  handwriting  reached  by  high*  school 
students. 

2.  To  compare  standard  attained  by  high  school  students  with  occu- 
pational standard,  as  determined  by  studies  which  have  already  been 
made. 

3.  To  determine  the  standard  attained  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  compare  with  the  standard  attained  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
grade. 

4.  To  determine  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  grades  to  reach  an 
occupational  standard. 

5.  To  determine  what  grade  of  penmanship  is  requisite  for  the  study 
of  shorthand. 

Penmanship  tests  were  given  to  the  pupils  in  80  schools  of 
northern  California.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  this  test 
the  committee  reached  the  following  tentative  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  standard  reached  by  high  school  graduates  is  far  below 
standards  for  success  in  business. 

2.  That  standard  attained  by  high  school  graduates  is  slightly  lower 
than  required  social  standards. 

3.  That  no  systematic,  definite  work  in  penmanship  is  done  in  ele- 
mentary schools  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  That  prac- 
tically all  schools  up  to  the  sixth  grade  attempt  to  teach  penmanship, 
but  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  had  no  definite  preparation  to  teach 
this  subject. 

4.  That  this  study  at  the  present  time  does  not  contain  sufficient 
information  for  the  committee  to  make  a  definite  recommendation 
regarding  the  teaching  of  penmanship  in  high  schools. 

5.  That  the  conunittee  shall  continue  its  investigation  over  a  longer 
period  and  include  a  larger  number  of  cases. 

Typewriting   Study. 

The  typewriting  committee  is  making  a  study  to  determine  the  norm 
of  accomplishment  reached  by  typewriting  students  in  each  semester  of 
w^ork.  Teachers  in  the  past  have  had  no  state  standard  or  norm  upon 
which  to  judge  the  accomplishment  of  their  students.  This  norm  will 
be  compared  to  the  standard  requirements  of  business  so  that  voca- 
tional business  teachers  may  have  reliable  information  upon  which  to 
judge  accomplishment  requirements. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  accomplishment  to  time  allotment  will 
be  made,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  teaching  content  needed  to  pro- 
duce efficient  typists. 
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In  order  to  obtain  necessary  data,  the  committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  developed  a  typewriting  test  which 
was  given  to  45,000  students  enrolled  in  the  typewriting  classes  of  the 
public  schools. 

Commercial   Arithmetic  Study. 

The  commercial  arithmetic  committee  has  set  up  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  determine,  through  a  series  of  tests,  the  accomplishments  of 
high  school  commercial  students  in  arithmetic. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  retention  of  mathematical  processes  by 
students  as  they  progress  through  their  high  school  courses. 

3.  To  determine,  through  a  study  of  the  mathematical  computations 
made  by  high  school  graduates  who  are  working  in  commercial  occu- 
pations, the  kind  of  mathematical  problems  graduates  need  to  know  in 
the  various  business  occupations. 

The  committee  has  planned  its  work  in  terms  of  a  two-  or  three-year 
study  and  in  that  time,  undoubtedly,  will  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  business  education. 

Salesmanship  and    Merchandising   Study. 

The  salesmanship  and  merchandising  committee  is  making  a  study  of 
the  content  that  should  be  included  in  the  sales  service  major.  Occupa- 
tional surveys  of  students  leaving  high  school  and  entering  employ- 
ment show  that  a  large  percentage  enter  the  selling  or  merchandising 
field.  Up  to  the  present  time  little  training  has  been  given  in  the  high 
schools  of  California  to  fit  such  individuals  for  such  occupational  pur- 
suits. The  committee  is'  working  out  a  three-year  course  of  content 
which  will  include  the  study  of  salesmanship,  retailing,  merchandising, 
advertising,  and  cooperative  selling  practice. 

TEACHER   TRAINING    IN    BUSINESS   EDUCATION. 

From  the  inception  of  business  education  the  program  has  been 
handicapped  through  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  teachers.  The 
certification  regulations  in  California  permit  any  teacher  who  holds  a 
general  certificate  to  teach  any  subject  which  may  be  assigned  to  him. 
As  a  result  teachers  who  have  not  studied  business  subjects  are  often 
assigned  to  teach  them. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  up  requirements  for  special 
certification  in  business  subjects.  These  requirements  are  of  such  char- 
acter that  teachers  can  obtain  general  certification  in  approximately 
the  same  time  required  to  obtain  the  special  certification.  Inasmuch 
as  the  general  certificate  allows  a  teacher  such  a  wide  latitude  in  teach- 
ing subjects,  individuals  going  into  the  teaching  field  invariably  work 
for  this  type  of  certificate,  realizing  that  upon  obtaining  the  same  they 
can  teach  any  of  the  business  subjects  as  well  as  academic  subjects, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  may  not  be  properly  trained  to  teach 
them. 

Prior  to  1928  only  one  recognized  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
California  offered  courses  for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers  and 
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such  traininfj  did  not  cover  all  the  major  subjects.  Inasmuch  as  Cali- 
fornia universities  credit  only  a  very  limited  number  of  units  in  busi- 
ness subjects  for  college  entrance,  and  do  not  offer  courses  or  even 
recognize  credits  earned  in  other  institutions  for  many  of  the  business 
content  subjects,  individuals  desiring  to  become  teachers  of  business 
subjects  have  had  to  obtain  tiieir  training  outside  of  the  state  or  in 
private  institutions.  After  obtaining  such  training  most  of  the  credits 
so  received  are  not  recognized  as  applying  toward  university  degrees. 
This  condition  has  been  deti'imontal  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
program  of  business  education  in  California. 

To  overcome  this  situation,  teacher  training  courses  in  business  edu- 
cation have  been  developed  in  three  California  state  teachers  col- 
leges. Although  these  courses  are  well  organized  and  offer  the  kind  of 
training  needed,  individuals  who  i)ursue  them  and  obtain  their 
bachelor's  degrees  thereby  are  not  permitted  to  take  advanced  degrees  at 
the  state  university  without  being  penalized  in  credits.  The  ambitious 
commercial  teacher  is  thus  blocked  in  his  aspirations  and  soon  shifts 
over  to  general  certification  and  tlie  general  education  fields. 

PROJECTED   OBJECTIVES. 

The  committees  studying  the  various  phases  of  business  education 
will  continue  their  projects  throughout  the  next  biennium.  As  each 
study  is  completed,  the  results  of  the  study  will  be  presented  to  teach- 
ers and  administrators  with  recommendations.  Other  committees  will 
be  appointed  to  study  other  phases  of  business  education  such  as  the 
place  of  bookkeeping  in  the  curriculum,  norms  of  accomplishment  for 
shorthand,  what  should  be  included  in  an  office  practice  course,  content 
for  a  course  in  junior  business  training,  and  content  for  courses  in 
fundamentals  of  business. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

The  following  recommendation  is  submitted  in  the  interest  of  develop- 
ing business  education  in  California. 

That  the  certification  laws  and  rules  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
teachers  to  teach  only  such  subjects  or  fields  of  knowledge  as  they  are 
specifically  prepared  to  teach. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  CIVILIAN  VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION 

H.   D.  HiCKER,  Chief 

OBJECTIVES   OF   THE    BUREAU. 

If  self-support  to  the  full  measure  of  physical  and  mental  capacity 
is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  highly  prized  prerogative  of  every  adult 
member  of  society,  it  follows  that  society  is  morally  obligated  to  afford 
to  each  individual  vocational  opportunity.  It  follows  also  that  since 
this  principle  applies  to  all  members  of  society,  equality  of  opportunity 
demands  that  the  physically  handicapped  as  well  as  normal  individuals 
share  in  vocational  activities  suited  to  their  needs.  Federal  and  state 
legislation  providing  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
persons  injured  in  industry  and  otherwise  and  their  return  to  useful 
employment  is  evidence  of  the  public  recognition  of  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  the  agency  through 
which  the  state  offers  to  its  disabled  residents  opportunity  for  voca- 
tional readjustment  and  assistance  in  preparation  for  suitable  occupa- 
tions. The  service  is  primarily  one  of  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment, but  this  is  modified  or  supplemented  by  such  other  related  serv- 
ices as  may  be  needed  in  the  individual  case. 

From  the  beginning,  success  has  marked  the  efforts  of  the  bureau. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  disabled  ]">ersons  may,  through 
retraining  or  other  vocational  adjustment,  overcome  the  effects  of 
almost  any  physical  handicap  and  again  take  their  places  in  the  world 
of  industry  as  useful  and  productive  citizens.  Dependency  which 
results  from  physical  injury  is  seldom  excusable.  Both  the  individual 
and  the  state  alike,  ])rofit  by  a  service  which  justifies  itself  both  in  its 
obvious  humanitarian  aspect  and  in  the  economic  return  which  results 
from  the  renewed  productivity  of  this  salvaged  human  material. 

STATUS  AT   BEGINNING  OF   BIENNIUM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  the  resignation  of  the  former 
bureau  chief  and  the  ])romotion  of  the  writer  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
staff  which  has  never  been  filled.  At  that  date  the  bureau  had  an 
active  load  of  577  disabled  persons  in  training  Avho  were  being  fol- 
lowed up  after  employment.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the  maxi- 
mum number  which  might  be  cared  for  Avith  the  staff  and  appropria- 
tions available.  Policies  and  procedure  had  been  carefully  worked  out 
in  conformity  with  regulations  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  bureau  was  functioning  smoothly  but  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  limitations.  Since  all  demands  for  the  service  could 
not  be  met,  it  was  necessary  to  make  careful  selection  of  applicants  on 
the  general  principle  of  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.     Pro- 
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motional  work  and  personal  contact  service  were  therefore  not  stressed 
as  a  snflfieient  number  of  applications  were  beinfj  received  continuously 
to  keep  the  traininf;  load  at  inaxiniuni  capacity  without  stimulation  of 
demand.  All  members  of  the  staff  were  experienced  and  efficient,  and 
except  for  the  limitations  noted  the  biennium  opened  auspiciously. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF   THE    BUREAU. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  rehabilitation  movement  in  California,  despite  adverse  economic 
conditions,  and  despite  two  other  personnel  changes  with  consequent 
loss  of  experienced  leadership.  Credit  for  this  excellent  showing  is 
due  to  District  Supervisors  J.  M.  Dodd  and  W.  E.  Smith  and  Training 
Officers  F.  M.  Ballard,  Jeannette  E.  Condy,  Herbert  H.  Hope,  and 
Oliver  Olson,  whose  united  effort  and  outstandingly  faithful  and  effi- 
cent  service  has  brought  about  the  results  herein  reported. 

The  following  tables  afford  comparative  statistical  data  for  the  past 
three  biennial  periods: 

LIVE-ROLL  OF  TRAINING  CASES. 

Status  of  case  192Ji-26  1926-28  1928-SO 

1.  In  school  training 348  464  482 

2.  In  employment  training 12  30  27 

3.  Being  followed  up  after  emplo>-ment 28  83  80 

Totals 388  577  589 

REHABILITATIONS   BY   BIENNIUMS. 

Rehahilitated  through                                                                192^-26  1926-28  1928-30 

1.  School    training 277  383              451 

2.  Employment  training 25  44                38 

3.  Job  restoration 27  18                12 

Total  rehabilitated 329  445  501 

Average  cost  per  rehabilitant $308.77       $327.26       $313.29 

Note. — For  the  period  1921—1924  there  were  501  rehabilitations,  making  a  grand 
total  since  establishment  of  the  service  of  1776  rehabilitations.  In  addition  some 
3000  others  were   given   assistance   in   their   vocational   adjustment. 

It  is  trulj'  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been  trained  and  suc- 
cessfully placed  on  the  job  501  disabled  persons  during  the  period 
1928-30  (257  of  these  during  the  past  year,  1929-30)  at  a  time  when 
thousands  of  able-bodied  persons  are  and  have  been  unemployed.  The 
explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  bureau's  trainees  are  carefully  pre- 
pared for  specific  occupations  and  are  individually  assisted  in  place- 
ment on  a  job  .suitable  to  their  particular  needs  and  abilities.  This 
double  "fitting"  process  thus  demonstrates  its  advantage  over  ordinary 
employment  methods. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  501  rehabilitants  of  the  biennium 
are  illustrative  of  the  values  of  the  service : 

Average  age 30  years 

Average  weekly  wage  prior  to  injury $22  10 

Average  weekly  wage  at  time  of  contact 2  39 

Average  weeldy  wage  on  rehabilitation  job 26  98 

Even  without  anticipated  increases  the  wage  following  rehabilitation 
is  seen  to  be  2.21  per  cent  over  the  wage  prior  to  injury  and  1027  per 
cent  over  the  wage  at  time  of  contact.     The  average  age  being  30 
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years  and  assuming  a  productive  period  of  20  years  additional,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pay  roll  value  to  the  community  of  the  disabled  men 
and  women  thus  restored  to  industry  represents  an  enormous  financial 
dividend  on  the  small  investment  of  $313.29  (average  cost  per  rehabili- 
tant)  required  to  lift  them  from  the  ranks  of  potential  dependency. 

PRESENT  STATUS   OF  THE    BUREAU. 

Despite  the  excellent  showing  made  as  indicated  by  increased  enroll- 
ments and  increased  rehabilitations,  the  demand  for  rehabilitation 
service  in  the  state  is  still  far  from  being  met.  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  necessary  to  discontinue  active  contact  work  during  the  final 
quarter,  but  even  so  approximately  50  applications  have  been  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  annually.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium  there  were 
approximately  2000  reported  injury  eases  in  the  bureau's  prospect 
files  still  awaiting  investigation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with 
increased  staff  and  increased  appropriation  the  live-load  of  trainees 
and  the  number  of  rehabilitants  may  easily  be  doubled.  In  brief,  the 
present  status  of  the  bureau  is  one  of  efficient  service  to  the  maximum 
of  present  resources  in  a  field  demanding  expansion  both  as  to  service 
for  persons  eligible  under  present  policies  and  for  others  who  would 
benefit  by  a  liberalized  policy  as  proposed  below. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Without  increased  appropriation  and  liberalization  of  ])olicies,  the 
bureau  can  not  hope  in  the  future  to  do  more  than  duplicate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  past  biennium.  It  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  in  recent  years,  however,  that  in  addition  to  extending  its  aid 
to  all  now  eligible,  the  scope  of  the  service  should  be  broadened  to 
include  types  of  cases  and  disabilities  now  deemed  nonsusceptible  under 
our  rather  restrictive  policy.  Wheel-chair  cases,  tuberculosis  patients, 
and  blind  persons  who  need  sheltered  employment,  and  others  who  will 
never  become  fully  self-supporting  but  may  readily  be  made  partially 
so,  should  be  eligible  for  this  service.  (_)tlier  needs  include  placement 
service  for  the  handicapped,  maintenance  during  training  and  closer 
coordination  with  the  program  of  Special  Education  for  Physically 
Handicapped  Children.  A  plan  has  been  outlined  and  heretofore  sub- 
mitted setting  forth  the  proposed  expansion,  which  is  intended  to  make 
this  bureau  the  clearing  house  for  the  needs  of  all  disabled  persons  in 
the  state. 

An  exjieriment  nine  years  Mgo,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  now  an 
accepted  service  conceded  to  be  economically  as  well  as  socially  sound. 
Its  accomplishments  in  a  limited  field  justify  increased  support  and 
amended  legislation  Avhich  will  enable  it  to  serve  other  handica])})ed 
])ersons  who  are  equally  entitled  to  vocfitionnl  o]iportunity  for  self- 
support  and  happiness. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSION   FOR   FEDERAL-AND-STATE- 

AIDED  CLASSES 

Nicholas  Ricciardi,   Executive   Officer 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  hist  biennium,  tVderal-and-state-aided 
vocational  education  was  the  responsibility  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Education  assisted  by  state  supervisors  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  trades,  and  industries,  and  home  economics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  bienn,ium,  this  same  responsibility  was 
assigned  to  a  Commission  for  Federal-and-State-Aided  Vocational 
Classes  created  by  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools  is  the  executive  officer 
of  this  commission,  haying  all  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  assigned 
to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education. 

THE  GROWTH    OF  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

Federal-and-state-aidcd  vocational  classes  have  been  maintained 
in  California  for  a  period  of  13  years,  1917-18  to  1929-30,  inclu- 
sive. For  that  period,  there  is  recorded  the  remarkable  .increase  of 
1269  per  cent  in  the  enrollment  in  federal-and-state-aided  vocational 
classes  for  minors  (exclusive  of  continuation  education  enrollment), 
and  the  increase  of  4543  per  cent  in  the  enrollment  in  federal-and- 
state-aided  adult  vocational  classes.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
1756  per  cent  in  the  total  reimbursement  to  d,istricts  on  account  of  these 
classes. 

Despite  an  increase  in  1929-30  in  the  funds  available  for  the  support 
of  home  economics  and  agricultural  education,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  pay  in  full  all  of  the  claims  received  from  the  schools  maintaining 
vocational  classes  ,in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
California  State  Plan.  This  year  the  claims  submitted  exceed  by  nearly 
$100,000  the  funds  available  for  reimbursement. 

During  the  same  thirteen-year  period  the  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  regular  high  school  classes  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  state  is 
only  102  per  cent ;  and  the  increase  recorded  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
nonfederal-and-state-aided  adult  classes  is  2281  per  cent. 

During  that  period,  the  growth  in  the  federal-and-state-aided  voca- 
tional education  program  has  been  practically  12  times  greater 
than  the  growth  in  the  regular  high  school  program,  and  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  the  growth  of  the  nonfederal-and-state-aided  special  adult 
program. 

SIGNIFICANT   CONTRIBUTION    OF   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 
Attitude  Toward   Vocational    Education. 

The  most  encouraging  and  gratifying  index  of  growth  in  vocational 
education  is  the  changed  attitude  towards  secondary  education,  of  the 
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high  school  principals,  of  the  superintendents  of  schools,  of  the  junior 
college  heads,  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. 

In  1917,  practically  every  high  school  principal  sincerely  doubted 
that  vocational-education  classes  could  be  successfully  maintained  in 
high  schools.  Today  it  is  the  exceptional  principal  who  does  not 
definitely  recognize  that  the  major  responsibility  of  the  high  schools  is 
to  make  available  an  effective  program  of  vocational  education  to 
those  boys  and  girls  who  are  planning  to  fit  themselves  for  specific 
occupations  which  require  training  of  a  character  different  from  the 
collegiate  preparation  which  fits  young  people  for  advantageous 
entrance  to  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

This  important  change  in  attitude  toward  secondary  education  is 
the  most  significant  contribution  of  vocational  education  to  secondary 
education. 

High  school  principals  now  clearly  realize  that  collegiate  courses 
which  constitute  adequate  preparation  for  college  do  not,  at  the  same 
time,  fit  young  people  for  useful  employment  in  specific  occupations. 
They  know  very  definitely  that  the  high  school  of  today,  because  of  the 
varied  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  young  people  enrolled,  has 
a  djstinct  and  vital  dual  responsibility — one  to  be  discharged  through 
effective  precollegiate  courses  in  cordial  cooperating  relationships  with 
the  state  university,  and  the  other  to  be  discharged  through  effective 
vocational  education  in  cordial  cooperating  relationships  with  .industry 
and  with  labor.  One  is  a  vital  responsibility  to  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  other  is  a  yital  responsibility  to  the  community  or 
area  which  the  high  school  serves. 

Change  in   College    Entrance    Requirements. 

The  change  in  the  college  entrance  requirements  of  the  University 
of  California  may  be  attributed  very  largely  to  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  high  school  principals  toward  secondary  education.  The  major 
provisions  in  these  requirements  are  the  following  :^ 

One  unit  in  history,  three  units  in  English,  one  unit  in  elementary 
algebra,  one  unit  in  plane  geometry,  one  un,it  in  third-  or  fourth-year 
laboratory  science,  two  units  in  one  foreign  language.  The  tenth  pre- 
scribed unit  may  be  an  additional  unit  in  mathematics  or  an  additional 
unit  in  the  foreign  language  ,in  which  two  units  have  been  completed. 
After  meeting  these  prescriptive  units,  the  high  school  student  has 
five  unrestricted  electives.  This  liberalizing  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  makes  possible  the  scheduling  of  a  pupil's  work  so  that 
one-tli,ird  of  the  total  units  required  for  college  entrance  may  include 
vocational  courses.  These  revised  requirements  become  effective 
August,  1931. 

The  Vocational    Major. 

By  a  major  is  meant  a  subject  or  a  group  of  correlated  subjects 
based  upon  a  definite  objective  and  designed  to  give  the  pupil  specific 
knowledge  or  skills  which  may  be  measured  definitely  in  terms  of  an 
acceptable  mastery. 

The  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  recognizing 
for  graduation  from  a  California  high  school  a  major  in  vocational 

1  University  of  CaUfornia,   California  Notes,  May   15,   1930. 
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work  is  the  specific  outgrowth  of  the  changed  attitude  of  high  school 
principals  toward  secondary  education. 

The  secondary  schools  are  availing  themselves  more  and  more  of  the 
vocational  major.  This  major  and  the  provision  for  unrestricted  elec- 
tives  in  the  new  college  entrance  requirements  of  the  state  university 
make  possible  the  w^orking  out  of  high  school  cour.ses  of  study  suited 
to  the  varied  needs  of  the  varied  types  of  high  school  pupils. 

STANDARDS     FOR     MEASURING     THE     EFFICIENCY     OF     VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  expanded  concept  of  secondary  education  is  emphasizing  the 
need  for  an  organized  procedure  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
secondarj'  schools. 

The  general  practice  now  is  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  high 
school  by  the  rating  which  it  is  given  by  the  state  university.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  state  university  is  not  responsible  for  this 
practice  s.ince  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  lay  mind  which  interprets 
the  state  university  rating  as  the  index  of  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
high  school  program.  Since  the  university  rating  is  an  index  only 
of  the  quality  of  the  college  preparatory  w^ork,  the  lay  mind  should 
be  educated  to  realize  clearly  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  rendered 
by  any  high  school  should  be  measured  not  only  by  the  success  of  its 
graduates  in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  also  b}-  the  success  of 
its  graduates  and  nongraduates  in  the  social,  cultural,  and  occupational 
life  of  the  community  or  area  which  the  high  school  serves.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  state  university  and  the  State  Department  of  Education 
cooperating  in  establishing  acceptable  standards  for  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  the  high  school,  since  to  do  so  would  help  the  high  school 
principals  very  decidedly  in  successfully  carrying  into  effect  the 
expanded  concept  of  secondary  education  with  its  dual  responsibility,  b;v' 
providing  effective  vocational  education  of  less  than  college  grade  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  secondary  education  program; 

The  extent  to  which  this  broadened  concept  of  secondary  education 
is  developing  in  California  maj''  be  learned  from  a  careful  perusal  of 
past  biennial  reports  and  of  this  report.  The  last  biennial  report  sug- 
gests a  practicable  procedure  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  high 
school  program  in  terms  of  its  dual  responsibility. 

BUREAU    REPORTS. 

Reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  of  Federal-and-State-Aided  Classes  will 
be  found  immediately  following.  The  report  of  IMr.  Julian  A.  McPhee, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  will  be  found  as  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Schools  since  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Education  functions  in  the  latter  division. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  HOME-MAKING  EDUCATION 

Maude   I.   Murchie,  Chief 

FUNCTION   OF  THE   BUREAU. 

The  Bureau  of  Home-making  Education  functions  in  the  Division 
of  City  Secondary  Schools  and  is  concerned  with  home-making  educa- 
tion in  the  various  school  organizations  assigned  to  that  division.  The 
bureau  also  functions  in  the  Commission  for  Federal-and-State-Aided 
Classes.  Through  the  commission  the  bureau  is  responsible  for  the 
promotion  and  supervision  of  home-making  education  administered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education 
Acts. 

For  several  years  the  bureau  chief  has  assumed  much  responsibility 
in  the  preparation  of  the  financial,  statistical,  and  descriptive  reports 
attendant  upon  the  administration  of  the  California  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  has  acted  as  secretary  to  the  commission. 

The  staff,  which  is  concerned  with  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
home-making  education,  consists  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home- 
making  Education,  three  teacher-trainers  cooperating  with  the  bureau, 
and  one  district  supervisor.  Since  1918  there  was  available  for  the 
activities  of  the  bureau  only  one  half-time  secretary  until  July,  1929, 
when  full-time  service  was  provided. 

FUNDS   AVAILABLE    FOR    HOME-MAKING    EDUCATION. 

Under  the  Federal  Act  (Smith-Hughes)  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
trade  and  industrial  fund  is  available  for  the  support  of  home-making 
instruction  in  public  school  programs.  Although  the  maximum  amount 
for  this  purpose  increased  yearly  from  $6,950.38  in  1917-18  to  $51,- 
941.66  in  1925-26,  when  it  become  stationary,  it  has  been  inadequate 
since  1918-19  to  meet  the  reimbursement  claims  presented  by  the 
school  districts,  and  in  1927-28  represented  only  77  per  cent  of  such 
claims. 

For  the  supj)ort  of  the  vocational  home-making  program  of  teacher- 
training,  and  state  or  local  supervision,  the  Federal  Act  sets  an  annual 
minimum  expenditure  of  $13,020.86.  For  the  year  1928-29  the  sum 
of  $13,870.87  was  applied  to  this  program,  $5,610.91  to  supervision,  and 
$8,259.96  to  teacher-training;  for  the  year  1929-30  the  sum  of  $15,- 
400.66  was  applied  to  this  program,  $7,671.35  to  supervision,  and 
$7,729.31  to  teacher-training. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  bureau  are  the  following: 

1.  The  promotion  and  development  of  acceptable  standards  in  home- 
making  education  in  all  school  organizations  under  the  Division  of  City 
Secondary  Schools. 
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2.  The  promotion  and  supervision  of  federal-and-state-aided  home- 
making  instruction  for  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and 
for  women  enrolled  in  special  day  classes  of  high  schools. 

3.  The  initiation,  jiromotion,  and  supervision  of  federal-and-state- 
aided  programs  in  teacher-training. 

4.  The  exposition  of  suitable  plans  and  procedures  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  in  bulletin  form  to  school  authorities  and  teachers. 

5.  Cooperation  Avitli  other  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  providing  educational  service. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF  THE    BUREAU    DURING    THE    BIENNIUM. 
Study  of  the  Status  of  the   Major  in    Home-making. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  1927-28  authorized  the  acceptance 
of  home  making  as  one  of  the  two  majors  required  for  graduation  from 
high  schools.  In  March,  1929,  a  study  of  the  acceptance  of  a  major  in 
the  field  of  home  making  indicated  recognition  by  school  administra- 
tors of  home-making  instruction  as  basic  in  the  education  of  girls.  The 
acceptance  of  the  suggested  home-making  major  which  was  included  in 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education^  of  sub- 
ject matter  required  for  a  major  in  home  making,  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  promotional  work  done  through  the  vocational  program. 

Expansion  of  the   California   Plan  for  Vocational    Home-making    Instruction. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1929-30  the  fund  available  for  home- 
making  education  on  account  of  Smith-Hughes  legislation  was  supple- 
mented in  the  amount  of  $9,117.34  for  that  year,  on  account  of  the 
Congressional  Act  kno\^Ti  as  the  George-Reed  Act. 

Following  this  legislation  the  California  Plan  was  modified  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Certain  changes  were  made 
in  the  home-making  requirements  of  the  former  plan  in  order  that  such 
educational  opportunities  might  be  made  available  to  a  larger  number 
of  high  schools  than  was  possible  under  the  original  plan.  The 
expanded  plan  makes  provision  for  the  promotion  and  development  of 
home  practice  and  of  supervised  home  projects  in  the  all-day  programs 
for  girls.  These  programs  are  set  forth  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  Bulletin  No.  C-2,  revised  September,  1929,  which  includes 
modifications  also  in  the  regulations  for  the  support  of  federal-and- 
state-aided  classes  for  women.  The  necessary  new  forms  and  blanks 
have  been  formulated  and  much  publicity  has  been  given  the  program 
throughout  the  state. 

All-day    Home-making   Programs. 

These  programs,  one  or  two  years  in  length,  are  organized  for  girls 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  enrolled  in  junior  or  senior  high  schools. 
The  subject  matter  relates  to  the  essential  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  home,  and  is  organized  into  courses  adapted  to  the  varying 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  girls  enrolled.  The  following  data  sum- 
marize the  essential  information  concerning  these  classes  for  the 
biennium. 


*  School  Code  of  Califcrma,  1M9^  pp'.  40'J"  410. 
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All-day  Home-making  Programs,  1928-29  and  1929-30 

Per  cent 

Enroll-  of  claims 

Year  Schools     ment     Claim     Allowance     alloived 

1928-29    Smith-Hughes 40  783     $27,000    $20,980   72  77 

1929-30    Smith-Hughes 36  848        24,480       21,230   92  86 

George-Reed    8  202  5,940         5,645   88        >86 

Totals  for  year 44         1,050     $30,420    $26,876   80 

^A    few    claims    were    allowed    In    full.     State    Department    of    Education    Bulletin 
No.  C-2. 

Federal-and-State-Aided    Part-time   Extension   Classes  for  Women. 

These  women  attend  classes  in  the  daytime  and  are  decidedly  a 
vocational  group,  as  with  few  exceptions  they  are  engaged  in  the  arts 
of  the  home.  In  a  study  of  12,188  women  enrolled  in  1929-30  in  federal- 
and-state-aided  home-making  classes,  10,274  were  classified  as 
American,  and  827  as  foreign.  Data  were  not  returned  for  1087 
women.  Of  this  same  group,  10,255  were  married  women  of  established 
residence  in  the  local  community ;  575  were  single  women  of  estab- 
lished residence ;  680  were  listed  as  temporary  residents ;  and  no  data 
were  returned  for  678  women. 

A  study  of  the  approximate  number  of  hours  which  the  students 
had  spent  in  the  type  of  instruction  in  which  they  were  registered, 
indicated  that  o817  women  had  received  from  144  to  200  hours  of 
instruction  1569  from  200  to  400  hours,  and  6775  less  than  144  hours. 
No  data  were  obtained  from  27  women. 

A  study  of  the  economic  contributions  to  the  homes  was  made  in 
relation  to  10,619  women  distributed  in  276  classes  in  sewing,  dress 
making,  and  millinery,  in  several  of  which  some  art  needlework  was 
included. 

The  material  costs  to  the  women  of  $120,821.38,  plus  the  approxi- 
mate instructional  cost  of  $78,684.21,  or  a  total  of  $199,505.69,  charge- 
able against  the  reported  market  value  of  $359,098.69  for  articles  pro- 
duced, indicates  an  excess  in  production  value  of  $159,592.10  over  the 
total  cost.  The  educational  and  social  values  gained  from  the  instruc- 
tion, with  very  definite  future  potentialities  for  the  families  repre- 
sented, can  not  be  measured.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  the 
scope  of  this  program  during  the  biennium. 

Part-time  Extension  Classes  in   Home-making  for  Women,  192S-29  and  1929-30 

Per  cent 

Enroll-  Reimburse-    of  claim 

Year  Schools       ment  Claim  ment         allowed 

1928-29        Smith-Hughes 368  14,535        $39,843    44        $30,960   94  77 

1929-30       Smith-Hughes 289  10,986  35,410   48  30.710   74  86 

George-Reed 100  3,105  5,722   64  4,961   72  86 

Totals  for  year 389         14,091       $41,133  12       $35,672  46 

Vocational  Teacher  Training. 

The  program  for  the  training  of  experienced  home  makers  as  home 
economics  teachers  is  set  forth  in  State  Department  of  Education  Bul- 
letin No.  C-8,  revised,  March,  1929.  The  state  teachers  colleges  at 
Chico  and  San  Jose,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
have  cooperated  with  this  bureau  in  this  training  program.  The  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  50  care,fully  selected  women  yearly  in  these 
teacher-training  classes:  has  proven  a 'definite  asset  both  to  the  public 
school  system  and  fo  these  instiratioxis.  The  numbers  enrolled  in  these 
classes  were  as  fol'low's : 
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19S8-S9      1929-30 

State  Teachers  College,  Chico 3  7 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose 26  21 

State  University,  Los  Angeles 24  22 

Totals 53  50 

In  1924  this  bureau  initiated  and  i)romoted  in  the  home  economics 
department  of  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  the  organization  of  a 
child  laboratory  project,  and  a  parent  laboratory  project.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  projects  was  to  provide  the  home-making  teacher  trainees 
with  a  better  understanding  of  child  life,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
equipped  to  handle  subject  matter  dealing  with  child  development  in 
home-making  courses  for  girls  and  for  women. 

In  connection  with  these  projects  a  home  management  project  was 
developed  with  student  residence  in  the  home-making  apartment  of 
the  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the  vocational  teacher  trainer. 
These  projects  have  resulted  in  increased  emphasis  in  child  develop- 
ment and  home  management  problems  both  in  the  technical  and  special 
education  courses  of  the  department. 

The  activities  of  these  projects  have  been  definitely  articulated  with 
those  of  the  departments  of  health,  physical  education,  education, 
psychology,  English  and  kindergarten,  respectively.  Major  building 
and  equipment  improvements  have  been  provided  during  the  biennium 
for  these  projects.  The  sum  of  $2,200  is  applied  from  the  vocational 
education  fund  to  the  support  of  this  program. 

During  the  year  1929-30  the  bureau  initiated  and  promoted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chico  State  Teachers  College  a  practice  teaching 
project  in  cooperation  with  the  Chico  public  school  system,  making 
provision,  in  connection  with  the  general  continuation  class  at  the  high 
school,  for  practice  teaching  opportunities  for  persons  training  as 
teachers  of  home-making  subjects.  The  Chico  school  officials,  includ- 
ing the  local  coordinator  for  these  girls,  have  responded  whole- 
heartedly in  this  project.  A  room  was  provided  for  the  work  in  the 
high  school  building.  This  room  was  equipped  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  teachers  college,  to  provide  a  diversity  of  teaching  inter- 
ests in  the  field  of  home  making  for  these  girls.  The  project  is  regarded 
as  an  invaluable  one  for  all  parties  concerned.  Six  students  have 
received  directed  practice  teaching  in  this  practical  situation  during 
the  past  year.  The  amount  of  $2,200  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
vocational  teacher-training  program  in  this  institution. 

The  program  in  the  State  University  at  Los  Angeles  has  included  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  a  group  of  experienced  home  makers,  the 
development  of  a  home  management  course,  and  improved  methods  and 
practice  teaching  facilities.  Through  this  project  provision  was  made 
for  practice  teaching  in  the  public  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  Dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  the  standard  for  the  training  of  experienced 
home  makers  has  been  raised  to  include  a  degree  requirement.  For  the 
support  of  this  program  a  yearly  reimbursement  of  $2,200  is  allowed 
from  the  vocational  teacher  training  fund. 

An  experimental  project  Avas  initiated  in  connection  with  general 
continuation  instruction  in  the  Chaffey  Laiion  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  suitable  instructional  material 
and  teaching  methods  in  home  making  for  this  group  of  students.  The 
sum  of  $1,300  was  made  available  for  the  support  of  this  program  from 
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the  vocational  teacher-training  fund.  The  vocational  representative 
carrying  this  program  since  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  has  been 
transferred  as  a  district  supervisor  of  home-making  education  working 
in  connection  with  this  bureau  and  is  now  established  for  this  purpose 
at  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College. 

SUMMARY. 

Smith-Hughes  funds  for  the  support  of  the  program  will  remain 
unchanged  during  the  present  biennium.  There  will  be,  however,  an 
increase  in  funds  resulting  from  enactment  of  the  federal  George- 
Reed  bill. 

The  program  for  the  ensuing  biennium,  both  for  the  public  schools 
and  for  teacher  training  and  supervision,  has  been  formulated  and 
embodied  either  in  bulletins  of  the  bureau  or  in  contracts  which  have 
been  executed  and  have  received  the  approval  of  all  parties  concerned, 
as  a  forward  looking  program.  Wholesome  conditions  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  home-making  education  are  reflected  by  a  high 
standard  of  teacher-training;  by  the  recognition  of  a  major  in  home 
making  for  high  school  graduation ;  by  the  possible  recognition,  upon 
approval,  of  the  all-day  vocational  program  as  meeting  the  science 
requirement  for  graduation ;  by  provision  of  the  first  assistance  given  to 
the  bureau  for  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  home-making  educa- 
tion, made  possible  by  George-Reed  funds;  and  by  the  launching  of  a 
teacher-training  program  made  up  wholly  of  projects  representative 
of  ideals  and  standards  which  heretofore  have  not  been  developed  in 
teacher-training. 

PROJECTED   PROGRAM. 

At  the  Chico  State  Teachers  College  the  present  program  will  be 
expanded  to  include  the  development  of  home  management  courses 
and  projects  emphasizing  child  development  looking  forward  eventu- 
ally to  the  inclusion  in  the  housing  facilities  of  that  institution,  of  a 
practice  cottage  for  home-making  instruction. 

At  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  the  child  laboratory  and  the 
parent  laboratory  projects  established  in  connection  with  this  bureau 
in  1924  will  be  further  developed.  Some  assistance  is  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  child  laboratory  group.  The  bureau  will  concern 
itself  in  the  development  of  federal-and-state-aided  classes  as  set  forth 
in  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  C-2,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  home  practice  and  supervised  home  projects;  the  work- 
ing out  of  teaching  materials  for  adult  and  general  continuation 
instruction ;  and  a  general  up-grading  of  standards  of  work  throughout 
the  public  school  system,  including  the  junior  college  group. 

ITINERANT   TEACHER-TRAINING    PROGRAMS    RECOMMENDED. 

In  order  to  bring  teacher-trainers  more  directly  in  contact  with 
the  needs,  practices,  and  problems  of  the  public  school  system  for  which 
they  are  preparing  teachers,  and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
teacher-training  institutions  to  render  a  very  much  needed  assistance 
to  teachers  in  service,  who  must  complete  their  training  largely  through 
teaching  experience,  itinerant  teacher-training  programs  should  be 
developed  in  connection  with  teacher-training  institutions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 

J.  C.  Beswick,  Chief 
FUNCTIONS   OF  THE    BUREAU. 

The  major  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion are  exercised  in  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools  and  deal 
with  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  in  all  schools  under  this 
division. 

In  the  commission  of  federal-and-state-aided  classes,  of  which  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools  is  executive  officer, 
the  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  is  responsible  for  the 
promotion,  administration,  supervision,  and  inspection  of  all  trade  and 
industrial  work  organized  under  the  California  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.  The  bureau  is  also  responsible  for  trade  and  industrial 
teacher-training  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  of  the  University  of  California,  as  well  as  for  the  local 
supervision  which  is  paid  out  of  teacher-training  funds. 

The  bureau  is  likewise  concerned  with  industrial  arts  education  in 
city  secondary  and  rural  schools ;  and,  under  the  Director  of  Education, 
with  the  matter  of  industrial  arts  teacher-training  in  the  state  teach- 
ers colleges,  and  industrial  education  in  other  state  institutions  under 
the  State  Director  of  Education.  The  bureau  also  cooperates  with  the 
Commission  of  Credentials  with  respect  to  making  recommendations 
for  vocational  arts  type  and  industrial  arts  type  credentials. 

NEED   FOR   AN    EFFICIENT   PROGRAM. 

An  efficient  program  of  trade  and  industrial  education  is  essential  to 
the  growth  and  stability  of  industry  and  to  the  welfare  of  individual 
workers  of  the  state.  The  state's  prosperity  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
individual  prosperity.  Trade  and  industrial  education  is  essential  to 
our  comfort  and  to  our  social  and  economic  well-being.  It  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  groups. 

All  the  essential  elements  of  society  are  represented  in  the  program 
fostered  by  the  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  The  Cali- 
fornia plan  for  trade  and  industrial  education^  as  carried  out  in  the 
schools  of  the  state,  includes  cooperation  between  federal  and  state 
governments,  city  and  siate  governments,  employees  and  employers, 
educators  and  parents.  Through  this  cooperation  the  valuable  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  assistance  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  working 
groups,  and  educators  are  being  utilized  for  educational  purposes. 

FINANCIAL  STATUS. 

With  the  state's  acceptance  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  a  budget  was 
set  up  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  act  which  provided  for  the 
support  of  instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  education  in  secondary 

*  Bulletin  No.  C-3,  The  Cai.ifornia  Plan  of  Vocational  Education,  published  by 
the  California   State   Department  of  Education   1927. 
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schools,  as  well  as  for  support  of  state  and  local  supervision  and  for 
the  training  of  trade  and  industrial  teachers. 

During  the  biennium,  the  fund  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  in  full 
the  claims  made  by  high  school  districts  for  part  payment  of  instruc- 
tion in  approved  trade  and  industrial  classes.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  pro  rate  the  reimbursment  each  year.  The  funds  for  trade  and 
industrial  teacher  training  have  also  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  for  service. 

For  the  year  1928-29,  all-day,  trade  preparatory,  and  evening  school 
class  allowances  were  pro  rated  at  the  rate  of  0.73059.  For  the  year 
J  929-30  all  five  types  of  classes  in  trade  and  industrial  education  were 
pro  rated  at  the  rate  of  0.729537.  All  personnel  selected  for  employ- 
ment directly  under  the  bureau  or  on  a  cooperative  basis  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  bureau  chief. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

The  controlling  purpose  is  to  render  such  service  as  will  provide  the 
most  efficient  education  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  gainful 
employment  in  trade  and  industrial  pursuits,  or  who  are  already 
engaged  in  such  occupations,  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may 
become  an  efficient  worker  and  a  well-balanced  civic  and  social  being. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fundamental  to  good  citizenship  than  to  fit  an 
individual  to  become  a  proficient  producer  in  work  for  which  he  is 
best  suited  by  nature,  ability,  and  intelligence.  Education  was  never 
intended  to  enable  people  to  live  without  work,  but  to  help  them  to  work 
usefully,  efficiently,  profitably,  and  happily.  A  man 's  efficiency  in  his 
vocation  may  be  the  best  index  of  his  culture. 

The  bureau  renders  service  to  industrj^,  labor,  and  schools,  and  in 
so  doing  is  guided  by  the  following  objectives : 

1.  Administrative — Developing  and  promoting  standards  for  training 
and  employment  of  teachers,  for  programs,  courses,  and  evaluating 
instruction,  records,  and  r  ports,  for  supervision,  certification,  profes- 
sional improvement,  research,  and  surveys,  and  formulating  new 
policies. 

2.  Supervisory — Conference  work,  improvement  of  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, efficiency  of  instruction,  securing  information  of  all  local  programs, 
maintaining  professional  standing,  keeping  informed  on  new  develop- 
ments, and  planning  schedules  and  itineraries. 

3.  Promotional — Conferring  and  counseling  with  educational,  work- 
ing, employing  groups  and  service  organizations;  publicity,  addresses, 
printed  materials,  surveys,  planning  for  training  in  industry. 

4.  Inspection — Measuring  and  evaluating  programs  and  approval  or 
denial  of  federal-and-state-aided  classes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE   PROGRAM. 

"Hhe  trade  and  industrial  educational  program  for  the  biennium  has 
continued  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  state's  industrial  develop- 
ment and  activities.  The  irregularity  of  business  trends  and  employ- 
ment conditions  is  reflected  somewhat  in  the  types  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial work  developed  and  the  enrollment  in  classes  as  shown  in  the 
statistical  report  which  follows. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  efficiency  in  all  types  of  classes 
under  the  state  plan,  in  respect  to  instruction  and  placement  of  those 
trained.    This  improvement  is  the  direct  result  of  efforts  of  the  bureau 
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to  check  and  evaluate,  according  to  generally  accepted  standards,  the 
trade  and  industrial  programs  already  established.  Some  of  the  evalua- 
tion has  been  done  directly  by  the  bureau  and  some  of  those  in  charge 
of  local  programs.  As  a  result,  where  standards  of  the  California  plan 
could  not  be  met,  the  programs  were  reorganized  either  on  an  indus- 
trial-art basis,  or  by  giving  one-half  time  to  trade  and  industrial  work 
and  one-half  time  to  academic  work,  for  which  no  reimbursement  was 
allowed. 

One  outstanding  accomplishment  has  been  the  changing  attitude  of 
school  administrators  toward  organizing  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  their  program,  to  meet  community  needs.  This  has 
resulted  in  closer  cooperation  between  industry,  labor,  and  the  schools, 
and  in  the  desire  of  educational  administrators  to  have  specially  quali- 
fied leaders  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Both  industry  and  labor  have  been  far  more  conscious  than  ever 
before  of  the  state  service  and  organized  plan  for  trade  and  industrial 
education  which  resulted  in  more  requests  for  conferences  and  service 
during  the  biennium.  Their  demands  for  special  types  of  work  have 
expanded  the  program  as  the  local  schools  have  responded  in  every 
case.  A  better  understanding  of  the  California  plan  by  labor  and 
industry  and  their  cooperation  have  strengthened  the  local  programs. 

The  bureau  has  promoted  considerable  development  of  cooperative 
classes  in  small  communities.  This  type  of  class  makes  possible  a  more 
comprehensive  and  diversified  training  program  in  trade  and  industrial 
pursuits,  because  the  occupations  serve  as  laboratories  for  the  training, 
at  minimum  cost,  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  This 
program  brings  school  and  community  into  closer  contact  and  through 
their  cooperation  tends  to  develop  a  more  favorable  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  school. 

The  professional  improvement  program  for  teachers,  department 
heads,  and  supervisors,  initiated  by  the  bureau,  has  made  possible  the 
securing  of  broader  certification  and  greater  educational  leadership, 
which  has  enhanced  the  efficiency  of  the  state  program. 

Local  supervisors  have  increased  and  strengthened  the  cooperative 
relationship  between  industry,  labor,  and  the  schools  and  improved 
teaching  efficiency.  Through  conference  work  they  have  developed 
curriculum  building,  conducted  foreman  training  conferences,  organ- 
ized advisory  committees,  published  instructional  material,  and  printed 
bulletins  of  local  programs. 

The  teacher-training  program,  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
the  bureau  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  University  of 
California,  has  made  a  state  and  national  contribution  in  this  field. 

The  bureau  has  initiated  through  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion an  expansion  of  the  teacher-training  program  to  include  training 
of  foremen  and  craftsmen  in  industry  to  teach  learners  on  the  job  and 
also  to  include  training  for  supervision.  The  teacher-training  contribu- 
tion of  instructional  material  and  trade  analyses  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
California  plan. 

The  state  teachers  colleges  and  the  University  of  California  at 
IjOS  Angeles  have  enrolled  the  very  highest  type  of  individuals  for 
1  raining  to  take  care  of  the  need  for  industrial-arts  training.  The 
institutions  are  bringing  the  training  up  to  the  highest  educational 
standard,  and  are  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  persons  to 
take  this  training.    The  bureau,  through  the  State  Director  of  Educa- 
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tion,  calls  an  annual  conference  for  discussion  of  all  problems  of  indus- 
trial-arts education  in  cooperation  with  supervisors  and  directors  of 
industrial-arts  education. 

The  following-  tabulations  present  statistics  relative  to  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  trade  and  industrial  education  program  during 
the  biennium. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Classes  by  Type,  Number,  and  Enrollment  of 

Students,  1928-29  and  1929-30 

1928-29  1929-30 

Numher  Number 

of                Enrollment                      of  Enrollment 

Type    of  class                 classes    Men     Women  Total  classes  Men     Women  Total 

All-day   classes 245  5,379  723  6,102  239  5,533  647  6,180 

Trade-preparatory 

classes    64  1,315  1,519  2,834  77  1,691  1,646  3,337 

Trade-extension    classes  68  1,094  104  1,198  70  1,767  363  2,130 

Evening  school  classes^  166  5,643  696  6,339  209  9,347  1,365  10,712 

Cooperative  continua- 
tion   classes 43  767  41  808  49  862  267  1,129 
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Totals 586      14,198     3,083      17,281  644  19,200      4,288     23,488 

^Conducted  as  a  part  of  the  trade-extension  program. 

Educational  Statistics  of  the  Trade  and    Industrial    Education   Teacher-Training 

Program,  1928-29  and  1929-30 

Candidates  for  vocational  arts  type  credential 
At  Berkeley  At  Los  Angeles 

Items  1928-29  1929-30       1928-29        1929-SO 

Enrollment  { w^menZz-zzzzzz":::::: 

Number  of  trades  represented 

Range  in   years  of  experience 

Range   of   ages 

Range   in   years  of  schooling 

Number   with   teaching   experience 

Number  of  diplomas  granted 

Number  of  applicants  for  trade  tests 

Number  of  evening  trade  extension 
teachers  given  itinerant  teacher-train- 
ing      43 

Number  of  teaching  positions  filled 30 

Number   teaching 

Number  of  high   school  graduates 25  11 

Number     with     training     beyond     high 

school    1 

Number  of  college  graduates 10 

Number   with   master's   degrees 

Number  evening  school  Instructors  com- 
pleting 36-hour  requirement 21  25 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE   NEXT   BIENNIUM. 

Since  the  bureau  functions  under  the  California  plan,  which  is  a 
contract  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  issued  for  five-year  periods,  the  objec- 
tives will  remain  unchanged  during  the  ensuing  biennium,  unless  new 
legislation  makes  other  objectives  possible.  The  bureau  plans  to 
develop  more  instructor-training  ,in  industry,  and  to  bring  to  highest 
standards  the  entire  program  already  established.  It  will  also  pro- 
mote leadership,  local  supervision,  extension  of  trade  and  industrial 
education  for  women,  and  a  better  general  understanding  of  the 
standards  for  certification  in  trade  and  industrial  education. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

Due  to  California's  industrial  expansion,  there  is  greater  need  to 
extend  the  trade  and  industrial  work  into  the  junior  colleges.  I  rec- 
ommend the  promotion  of  a  two-year  semitechnical  course  of  junior 
eoll^gp  gr?Kle  to  mee*  the  growing  nepd  of  California's  industrial  devel- 
opment. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

N.   P.   Nbilson,  Chief 
STAFF. 

The  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
durinof  the  biennium  has  consisted  of  N.  P.  Neilson,  Chief  of  Division ; 
Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Physical  Education 
for  Girls;  and  IMrs.  ]\Iartha  D.  Anderson,  Secretary.  Under  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  if  the  work 
of  the  division  is  to  grow  and  serve  adequately  the  needs  of  the  state, 
there  should  be  added,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  full-time  worker  in  the  field 
of  community  recreation  and  another  full-time  worker  in  the  field  of 
health  education. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  functions  of  the  division  are  to  promote  an  adequate  program 
of  health  and  physical  education  in  the  teachers'  colleges,  junior  col- 
leges, high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  the 
state ;  to  render  service  to  schools  and  school  officials  in  providing 
information,  making  decisions,  and  interpretations;  to  carry  on  coop- 
erative research  projects ;  and  to  establish  means  whereby  the  programs 
in  the  schools  may  be  evaluated  and  then  .improved. 

The  following  list  of  items,  although  far  from  complete,  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  activities  of  staff  members: 

Activity/                                                                     Van  Hagen       Neilson  Total 

Visits    to    state    teacher.s'    colleges 19  20  39 

Visits  to  other  teacher-training  institutions 11  47  58 

Visits   to   elementary   schools 130  96  226 

Visits    to   secondary   schools 70  210  280 

Conferences  with  school  officials  and  teacher-groups  145  394  539 

Addresses   to   teachers  at   institutes 34  is  49 

Addresses  to  school   and  community  groups 104  86  190 

Meetings   witli   state   advisory   committees 5  56  6i 

Summer    sessions    taught 2  2  4 

Conventions    attended 9  10  19 

School   play   days  attended 15  4  19 

Play  progi-ams   following  addresses   to  community 

groups 22  3  25 

The  mimeographing  of  pertinent  information ;  the  sending  of  charts, 
bulletins,  and  manuals;  the  ansAvering  of  many  letters  which  ask  for 
information,  et  cetera,  by  members  of  the  staff  while  at  the  office  and 
while  in  the  field,  have  consumed  much  time,  but  has  served  to  advance 
the  program  as  well  as  acquaint  the  staff  with  problems  to  be  attacked 
and  solved. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES. 
State  Certification. 

Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  phj^sical  education  programs  in  the 
schools  of  the  state,  there  has  been  a  constant  undersupply  of  well- 
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trained  teachers.  At  first,  in  order  to  secure  enough  teachers  for  the 
schools,  state  credential  requirements  of  very  low  standard  had  to  be 
used.  Low  credential  requirements  have  prevented  teacher-training 
institutions  from  building  up  their  programs,  and  especially  has  this 
been  true  of  the  men's  program.  With  requirements  so  low  that 
teachers  trained  in  other  fields  could  in  one  summer  session  qualify 
for  physical  education  teaching,  there  has  been  l.ittle  incentive  for 
others  to  spend  four  or  five  years  of  preparation  for  a  major  in  the 
physical  education  field. 

As  a  result  of  many  conferences  held  with  persons  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  physical  education  teachers  in  the  institutions  of 
the  state,  new  credential  requirements  were  formulated,  presented  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  adopted  effective  September  15, 
1928.  The  new  policy  of  making  teacher-training  institutions  respon- 
sible for  the  type  of  training  given,  the  necessity  for  the  institution's 
recommendation,  and  the  relatively  high  standards  to  be  met  when 
compared  to  the  old  requirements,  has  served  to  eliminate  for  the  men, 
all  those  trained  and  interested  only  in  competitive  athletics.  A 
broad  general  training  in  the  sciences  and  general  educational  sub- 
jects along  with  specific  training  in  informational  courses  in  health 
and  physical  education,  together  with  special  training  in  activities  and 
the  techniques  required  to  teach  them,  has  served  to  close  the  gates  to 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  prepare  themselves  adequately  for  this  type 
of  school  service. 

Physical  education  is  now  being  handicapped  by  the  "general  cre- 
dential." The  general  credential  permits  the  holder  to  teach  any 
subject  in  the  school  level  for  which  it  is  issued.  Teachers  tra.ined  in 
other  fields  can,  by  attending  school  one  additional  year  beyond  gradu- 
ation, with  the  A.B.  degree,  secure  a  general  secondary  credential  and 
be  assigned  by  the  school  administrator  to  physical  education  teaching. 
This,  of  course,  occurs  most  often  ,in  the  smaller  high  schools  where 
teachers  must  teach  two  or  more  subjects. 

Physical  education,  as  well  as  other  school  programs,  would  benefit 
greatly  if  all  special  and  general  credentials  were  abolished  in  favor 
of  one  state  credential  bearing  the  fields  in  which  the  teacher  had  been 
trained  and  the  school  level  for  which  he  had  been  prepared.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  soon  be  done.  We  could  then  adopt  the  present 
four-year  requirement  as  the  minor,  and  revise  it  upward  to  a  five-year 
program  to  serve  as  a  major.  The  placing  of  physical  education 
teachers  on  a  par  with  all  other  types  of  teachers,  so  far  as  length  of 
training  is  concerned,  would  then  be  accomplished. 

An  adequate  school  health  program  has  been  slow  to  develop,  partly 
because  of  the  inadequate  preparation  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  fields  of  health  supervision  and  instruction.  To  stimulate  this 
development  a  special  credential  in  health  education  was  adopted  and 
requires,  in  addition  to  the  sciences  and  special  courses  in  health,  at 
least  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  schools  of 
California.  It  authorizes  the  holder  to  act  as  health  coordinator  and 
a  quick  survey  showed  that  37  secondary  schools  in  the  state  had  already 
adopted  the  health-coordinator  plan  in  order  to  unify  their  efforts  in 
the  health  program. 

The  special  credential  in  playground  leadership  was  devised  for  iho' 
person  to  be  employed  by  boards  of  education  who  can  not  meet  the 
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requirements  for  a  physical  education  credential.  It  authorizes  the 
holder  to  direct  activities  on  a  school  playground,  but  is  not  valid  for 
teaching  any  part  of  tlie  physical  education  program  connected  with 
the  public  schools.  The  credential  issued  to  physicians,  oculists,  den- 
tists, nurses,  (k'ntal  hygienists,  and  optometrists,  allowing  them  to  serve 
in  the  schools,  would  be  improved  if  a  few  minimum  requirements 
were  added  to  acquaint  these  experts  with  the  aims,  ideals,  adminis- 
tration, organization,  and  program  of  the  school.  The  credentials 
should  be  changed  in  name  from  "health  and  development"  to  "health 
service."  The  credential  in  home  nursing  and  hygiene  should  either  be 
eliminateil  or  the  riMinirements  materially  increased,  as  they  are  not 
now  satisfactory  from  an  educational  standi)oint. 

CURRICULUM    FOR   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Professional  courses  for  the  preparation  of  physical  education  teach- 
ers are  now  given  in  a  large  number  of  institutions.  The  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  institutions  giving  these  professional  courses  is  indica- 
tive of  the  attempt  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  of  physical 
education.  It  is  advisable  that  the  curriculum  for  preparing  physical 
education  teachers  be  such  that  students  who  have  completed  it  will  be 
able  to  meet  state  certification  requirements.  This  necessitates  the 
solving  of  the  two  problems  at  one  time,  so  that  the  names  and  content 
of  courses  may  agree  as  nearly  as  possible. 

A  study  of  the  course  names  listed  in  28  college  catalogs  given  and 
recommended  for  the  preparation  of  physical  education  teachers 
revealed  that  there  were  671  differently  named  courses.  These 
course  names  were  presented  for  discussion  at  a  state  conference  held  in 
May,  1928,  at  Santa  Maria.  A  minimum  list  of  course  names  was 
selected  after  vigorous  discussion  and  at  a  later  date  was  sent  to  a 
selected  group  of  persons  to  secure  their  judgments  as  to  the  year- 
placement  and  credit-hour  value  which  each  course  should  carry.  Two 
committees,  one  representing  the  northern  and  one  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  were  appointed  to  advise  on  procedure,  serve  as  final  reviewing 
committees,  and  select  the  persons  who  were  asked  to  contribute  the  con- 
tent outlines  for  the  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

Bulletin  No.  E-1  is  being  published  and  consists  of  a  five-year  curricu- 
lum, including  basic  science  courses,  general  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  health,  courses  in  activity  and  the  technique  of  teaching 
activity,  recommended  courses  in  education,  and  recommended  courses 
in  other  fields.  For  neai-ly  all  the  courses,  except  those  in  education 
and  in  other  fields,  content  outlines,  credit-hours,  year-placements, 
recommended  texts  and  recommended  references  are  printed  in  full  in 
the  bulletin,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  teacher-training  institutions 
in  their  preparation  of  physical  education  teachers.  The  bulletin 
should  also  be  used  by  persons  in  secondary  schools  whose  duty  it  is 
to  give  pupils  advice  regarding  life  vocations.  A  similar  bulletin  is 
needed  for  guidance  in  the  training  of  general  elementary  teachers  who 
must  know  and  teach  physical  education  in  the  elementary  schools. 

STATE    MANUALS. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  people  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship  of   school   health    to   phvsical    education.      School   health    is 
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usually  considered  to  have  three  general  divisions :  Health  service, 
health  supervision,  and  health  instruction.  Health  service  is  rendered 
by  school  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  and  oculists;  health  supervision 
must  be  rendered  by  all  persons  connected  with  the  school ;  while  health 
instruction  may  be  done  .incidentally  by  all,  and  specifically  by  a  given 
teacher  located  usually  in  the  science  department,  home  economics 
department,  or  physical  education  department  of  the  secondary  school. 
Physical  education  is  i)rimarih'  an  activitj^  program.  Through  the 
program  we  hope  to  realize  in  each  pupil  educational  results, 
whether  they  be  physical,  mental,  or  social.  The  physical  education 
program  should  include  activities  conducted  during  the  instructional 
period,  special  classes  organized  to  give  specific  aid  toward  the  improve- 
ment or  correction  of  physical  handicaps,  intramural  athletics,  inter- 
scholastic  athletics  for  boys,  and  the  play-day  program  now  replacing 
interscholastics  for  girls. 

The  state  should  prepare  and  furnish  to  all  schools  the  following 
manuals   for   teachers : 

1.  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  Physical  Education  for  Secondary  Boys. 

3.  Physical  Education  for  Secondarj^  Girls. 

4.  Health  Supervision  and  Instruction  for  Elementaiy  Schools. 

5.  Health  Supervision  and  Instruction  for  Secondary  Schools. 

The  first  of  these  manuals,  Physical  Education  Actr'ities  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  was  published  in  April,  1929,  and  distributed  imme- 
diately thereafter  to  the  schools.  The  construction  of  the  second  one 
mentioned  is  now  being  attempted.  The  following  tabulation  gives 
some  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  elementary  school 
manual : 

Total  number  of  manuals  printed 25,000 

Complimentary  copies  sent  to  libraries  and  individuals  in  California  690 
Complimentary   copies   sent   to   libraries   and   individuals   outside   of 

California 324 

Copies  distributed  free  to  California  schools  through  superintendents  14,451 

Copies    sold    to    institutions   and    individuals    in    California^ 1,262 

Copies  sold  to   institutions  and  individuals   outside  of  California   in 

the    United    States 696 

Copies  sold  to  foreign  countries 44 

Total    number    distributed 17,467 

Copies    on    hand 7,533 

^A   total   of   2,002   copies   have   been   sold,    yielding   ^2,502.50   to   the   state   treasury. 

A  number  of  opportunities  have  come  to  this  division  to  present 
at  teachers'  institutes  the  program  as  outlined  ,in  the  elementary 
manual.  In  addition,  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  of 
San  Bernardino,  Shasta,  Plumas,  Yolo,  Amador,  Lassen,  Modoc,  San 
Joaquin,  and  Siskiyou  counties  asked  for  a  week's  service.  Demon- 
strations to  groups  of  teachers  and  interested  citizens  were  arranged 
at  the  various  meetings  called  by  the  superintendents.  The  superin- 
tendents, trustees,  rural  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  of 
the  counties,  entered  into  the  program  of  activity,  and  almost  without 
exception,  where  the  superintendents  had  arranged  for  teacher-study 
groups,  the  teachers  were  eager  for  help,  readj^  to  enter  into  the  various 
types  of  activities  taught,  and  grateful  for  clirections  and  suggestions 
on   organizing   their   programs    of   physical   education.      We   w^h   to 
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emphasize  to  all  administrative  and  supervisory  officials  that  the  divi- 
sion is  ready  and  willing,  without  expense  to  them  other  than  for  local 
transportation,  to  meet  in  conference  with  their  trustees,  teachers,  and 
patrons  at  points  geographically  convenient  for  their  groups. 

The  organization  of  the  conference  meetings  has  varied.  In  some 
counties  several  all-day  institutes  Avere  called  for  9.30  a.m.,  lasting 
until  4.30  ]i.m.,  with  a  g^t-togetluM-  luncheon  M'liere  stunts  and  songs 
gave  an  added  touch  of  fun  to  llie  day's  jtrograni.  In  other  localities 
one-half-day  institutes  were  organ,izetl.  In  certain  instances,  a  mini- 
mum day  was  taught,  the  teachers  (and  children,  if  scheduled)  met 
at  a  central  point  for  conference  and  demonstrations  (by  pai'ticipation) 
from  4.00  until  5.45  p.m.  This  was  foHowed  by  a  community  supper, 
served  by  the  members  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  by  Women 's 
Clubs.  In  the  evening,  occasionally,  local  groups  gave  demonstrations 
of  stunts,  rhythms,  and  atldetic  games — a  talk  followed,  the  subject 
being  the  value  of  i)liysical  education;  its  relationship  to  the  emotional, 
physical,  mental,  and  social  development  of  the  j'oung  people  of  the 
community ;  its  value  as  a  means  of  training  skills  that  make  for  a 
finer  use  of  leisure  time  now  and  in  the  future  years;  the  responsibility 
of  the  connnunity  to  provide,  locally,  adequate  facilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tennis,  swimming,  dancing,  golf,  horseshoes,  volle^^  ball,  and 
other  valuable  activities.  The  recreational  •illiterate  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  academic  illiterate.  Following  the  discussion  all 
joined  for  an  hour  or  more  in  fmi,  when  the  playing  of  games  and 
rhythmical  activities  caused  much  joy,  amusement,  and  community 
fellowship. 

j\Iore  of  the.se  conference  groups  are  needed.  Teachers,  as  they 
are  met.  often  say,  "When  are  you  coming  to  our  county?  We  need 
you  badly!"  The  answer  has  been,  "Ask  your  county  superintendent 
to  write  the  state  office,  giving  us  the  dates  which  he  wi.shes  us  to 
till — the  earlier  the  request  the  greater  the  probability  of  our  being  able 
to  meet  the  time  desired."  Some  way,  somehow,  the  members  of  the 
division  should  contact  more  frequently  and  effectively  the  trustees 
entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Informing  the 
teachers  as  to  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  activity  program  of  physi- 
cal education  has  been  a  long  process,  results  are  slow  to  materialize, 
and  the  trustees  are  almost  virgin  soil  as  far  as  their  understanding  of 
the  purpose  and  need  of  the  physical  education  program  is  concerned. 
Trustees  need  to  know  more  about  the  construction  of  courts  and 
fields;  grading,  surfacing,  and  fencing  of  grounds;  the  purchase  of 
balls,  nets,  bats,  mats,  and  other  types  of  supplies;  and  the  erection  of 
permanent  equipment  on  which  to  develop  shoulder,  back,  and  abdom- 
inal muscles  which  are  fundamental  for  successful  living  and  esi)e- 
c.ially  the  maintenance  of  good  posture. 

CREDIT  AND  TIME   ALLOTMENT. 

The  new  rules,  ])assed  by  the  State  IJoard  of  Education,  affect  all 
secondary  schools  having  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  and  make  health 
and  physical  education  a  requirement  for  graduation.  Out  of  a  mini- 
mum of  170  credits  required  for  graduation,  ten  credits  in  health  and 
physical  education  must  be  shown,  provided  that  .students  may  be 
exempted  from  this  requirement  on  account  of  physical  disability  only 
if  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  the  courses  in  health  and  physical  educa- 
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tion  to  the  needs  of  such  students.  Enrollment  in  an  approved  course 
in  military  training  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  th.is  requirement.  The 
credit  in  health,  physical  education,  and  military  training  is  defined 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  necessary  a  time  allotment  of  no  less  than 
five  40-minute  periods  per  week  or  four  50-  or  60-m,inute  periods  per 
Aveek  in  order  to  earn  the  ten  credits  required  for  graduation  within 
the  eight  semesters.  These  regulations  will  help  to  improve  the 
program  in  the  schools  and  should  simplify  the  credit  problems  con- 
nected with  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  school  to  school.  A  number 
of  questions  and  answers  .interpreting  the  rules  in  particular  situations 
are  given  in  California  Schools,  the  official  publication  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  February  issue,  1930. 

EXPERIMENTAL   PROGRAM. 

•  During  the  spring  semester,  1929,  Mr.  J.  F.  Graham,  principal  of  the 
Lemoore  Union  H,igh  School,  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  that  he 
was  eager  to  improve  the  physical  education  program  in  his  school 
and  would  do  all  he  could  toward  this  end  if  the  State  Department  of 
Education  would  suggest  the  plan.  Shortly  after,  similar  letters  were 
received  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Elmer,  principal  of  the  Santa  Cruz  High 
School  and  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Clayes,  principal  of  the  Anaheim  Union  High 
School  requesting  the  same  type  of  service.  More  recently,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pierce,  principal  of  the  Vacaville  Union  High  School,  has  been  added  to 
the  list.  We  therefore  decided  to  launch  an  experimental  program  in 
these  schools. 

The  experimental  program  includes  the  definition  of  physical  edu- 
cation; setting  up  general  and  specific  objectives;  100  per  cent  enroll- 
ment in  physical  education;  a  daily  program;  activities  adapted  to 
individual  needs;  a  testing  program  to  .include  the  physical  examination 
by  physician  and  physical  education  teacher,  functional  tests,  physical 
capacity  tests,  motor  ability  tests,  and  slv,ill  tests  in  activities ;  provision 
for  adequate  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies;  the  greater  emphasis 
to  be  placed  upon  those  activities  wliieh  have  the  greater  leisure  time 
value  as  well  as  value  while  in  school ;  and  the  accurate  measurement  of 
results  to  note  progress  of  individual  students  and  the  school.  This 
experimental  attitude  has  already  presented  us  with  many  important 
new  problems  in  this  field  which  need  solution. 

EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  evaluate  physical  education  in  a  school  is 
to  measure  the  progress  pupils  make  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  do  this  at  the  present  time  seems  almost  imposs.ible.  The 
hereditary  and  environmental  conditions  affecting  pupils  are  so 
numerous  and  variable  that  one  can  never  be  certain  as  to  how  much 
of  a  pupil's  progress  in  phj^sical  education  is  due  to  the  school  program 
and  how  much  is  due  to  outside  factors. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  measure  pupil  progress  .it  would  first 
be  necessary  to  classify  pupils  into  homogeneous  groups  so  as  to 
minimize  the  influence  of  handicapping  and  advantage  factors  (such 
as  age,  height,  and  weight)  and  then  find  the  amount  of  improvement 
shown  by  pupils  through  the  application  of  valid  tests,  designed  to 
test  for  knowledge,  attitudes,  character,  organ,ic  vitality,  neuro-mus- 
cular  skills,  et  cetera. 
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In  tlic  absence  of  adeciuate  tools  to  measure  i)iipil  progress  in  terms 
of  their  abilities,  the  next  best  i)roeedure  seems  to  be  that  of  measur- 
ing the  elements  of  the  school's  i)hysical  education  set-up  and  assume 
the  better  the  set-up  the  greater  tiie  chances  are  that  pupils  will  make 
progress. 

At  the  present  time  supervisors  and  other  persons  are  often  asked 
to  criticize  and  evaluate  physical  education  programs.  In  the  absence 
of  objective  means  the}'  give  their  best  subjective  opinions  in  terms 
of  personal  experiences  and  attitudes.  AVe  may  assume  schools  have 
the  desire  to  improve  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  as  to 
the  value  of  measuring  objectively  a  school's  physical  education  pro- 
gram. An  accurate  evaluation  will  be  useful  when  making  school 
surveys  and  also  in  concenti-ating  the  attention  of  instructors,  pi-iii- 
cipals.  supervisors,  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  and  communi- 
ties upon  the  particular  points  of  weakness. 

An  attempt  .is  now  being  made  to  measure  more  objectively  and 
somewhat  in  detail  those  elements  which,  according  to  our  present  edu- 
cational objectives,  go  to  make  up  a  worthwhile  program.  Because  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  proi)lems  involved  separate  score  cards 
must  be  set  up  for  the  different  school  levels  and  diiferent  forms  used 
for  girls  and  for  boys  in  the  secondary  levels.  The  size  of  schools,  which 
is  an  additional  comi)licating  factor,  can  be  taken  care  of  within  each 
score  card. 

These  score  cards  should  include  measuring  devices  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  Professional  training  (kind,  extent,  and  recency)  of 
teachers;  teaching  experience  (length  and  variety)  of  teachers;  physi- 
cal fitness,  personalit}',  and  character  of  teachers;  size  of  school  site; 
building  placements  on  site ;  indoor  facilities ;  outdoor  facilities ;  equip- 
ment ;  supplies ;  first-aid  supplies ;  number  of  years  physical  education 
is  required ;  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  physical  education ;  time 
allotment ;  methods  of  assigning  students  to  classes ;  size  of  classes ; 
teacher  load ;  records  kept  and  used ;  extent  and  frequency  of  physical 
examination  of  pup.ils ;  activities  used  in  program ;  relative  emphasis 
on  activities;  and  professional  help  for  teachers  such  as  magazines  and 
library  books  available. 

The  first  of  these  score  cards  is  now  being  developed  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  help  of  many  interested  persons  in  the  field.  Such  score  cards 
should  be  used  to  stimulate  self  improvement  of  school  programs  rather 
than  in  comparing  one  school's  standing  with  that  of  another. 

REGIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

A  series  of  regional  conferences  were  held  during  the  year  1929, 
to  which  were  invited  members  of  boards  of  education,  superintendents, 
principals,  school  physicians,  nurses,  deans  of  boys  and  girls,  physical 
education  instructors,  and  supervisors.  The  discussion  centered  around 
two  topics,  namely,  the  coordination  of  the  school  health  program,  and 
elements  of  a  good  physical  education  program.  In  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  school  work,  the  conferences  were  held  on  Saturdays.  All 
counties  of  the  state  had  this  opportunity  except  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  San  Diego,  Imperial,  Mono,  and  Inyo. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT   BLANK. 

The  divis.ion  is  frequently  asked  for  information  concerning  the 
program  of  health  and  physical  education  being  carried  on  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  state.  In  order  that  we  might  be  in  a  poisi- 
tion  to  render  proper  service,  an  annual  report  blank  has  been  pre- 
pared. In  brief,  the  blank  covers  the  following  information :  Area 
of  school  site;  number  of  students  enrolled  in  physical  education  and 
m,ilitary  training;  number  of  students  excused;  number  of  students  in 
corrective  classes ;  time  allotment ;  methods  of  assigning  students  to 
classes ;  health  service  available ;  frequency  and  extent  of  physical 
examinations ;  type  of  health  instruction  program ;  number  of  full- 
time  and  part-time  teachers,  certificates  held,  degrees  held ;  number  and 
type  of  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for  the  program ;  names  of  activi- 
ties used  in  the  program ;  and  whether  school  grounds  are  used  for 
after-school  playground  purposes  other  than  for  training  for  athletic 
teams. 

The  annual  report  should  prove  to  be  valuable  in  making  clear  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  unsolved  local  problems  so 
that  a  direct  attempt  may  be  made  in  promoting  their  solution.  Such 
a  report  should  be  reqiiired  annually  of  all  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  school  health, 
physical  education,  and  community  recreation  have  been  desirous  of 
forming  a  state  association.  Two  meetings  have  been  held  resulting 
in  the  formulation  of  a  suggested  constitution.  The  plan  is  to  organ- 
ize the  state  association  as  a  federation  of  local  and  section  units  mak- 
ing state  membership  contingent  upon  local  unit  membership. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  association  should  be  to  awaken  a  wide  and 
intelligent  interest  in  school  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation ; 
to  acquire  and  disseminate  accurate  knowledge  concerning  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation ;  and  to  provide  such  pieans  of  pro- 
motion as  will  secure  adequate  programs  in  these  fields  for  the  state. 
The  association  should  also  affiliate  with  state  and  national  educational 
associations.  An  organization  meeting  was  held  on  September  13, 
1930,  at  which  time  the  association  was  formed. 

JUNIOR   COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

After  several  persons  had  indicated  their  desire  to  have  a  state  organi- 
zation formed  to  establish  uniform  standards  for  interscholastic  ath- 
letics in  the  junior  colleges,  arrangements  were  made  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  junior  college  representatives  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  forming  such  an  organization.  Representatives  met  at  the  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College  on  March  16,  1929.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion a  "State  Research  Committee"  was  organized  to  coordinate 
matters  of  junior  college  relationships  in  athletics,  recommend  stand- 
ards, and  investigate  athletic  relationships  between  junior  colleges 
of  the  state.  The  committee  was  made  up  of  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  state,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  act  as  secretary.     Subsequently,  meetings 
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of  this  committee  have  been  lield  at  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego,  resulting  in  tlie  adoption  of  several  regulations  which  are  now 
being  followed. 

OLYMPIC   GAMES   COMMITTEE. 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Sacramento, 
January  6,  1980,  autiiorized  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  apjioint  a  California  Publie  Seliools  Olympic  Games  Committee. 
The  primary  funetions  of  this  committee  seemed  to  be:  To  encourage  all 
schools  of  the  state  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Olympic  games 
to  be  h<'ld  in  Los  Angeles  in  li>->2:  to  organize  and  distribute  reliable 
information  concerning  the  ])cirt  the  ])ublic  schools  must  play;  and 
to  solve  those  problems  arising  from  the  relationships  of  community 
grou[)s  to  school  childi'en  in  the  matters  of  kind,  extent,  and  control  of 
participation. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  at  San  Diego  on  April 
16,  1930.  The  committee  agreed  that  its  first  duty  should  be  to  dis- 
seminate among  school  children  the  information  concerning  the  his- 
torical background  and  ideals  which  prompted  the  Olympic  games 
and  what  they  have  meant  to  civilization.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  writer  was  given  the  resj)()n,ibility  of  having  a  pamphlet 
prepared,  for  use  of  all  schools  of  the  state,  giving  the  history  and 
background  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  committee  also  believes  that 
competitive  participation,  by  boys  and  girls  of  public  school  age,  in 
connection  with  the  Olympic  games  is  not  beneficial  to  their  physical, 
mental,  and  social  welfare  and,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  publie 
schools  limit  their  sponsorship  to  group  demonstration  of  activities 
typical  of  programs  of  physical  education  according  to  highest  educa- 
tional standards.  In  keeping  w.ith  this  recommendation  it  will  most 
heartily  encourage  and  support  the  demonstration  type  of  activity  if 
given  the  opportunit3^ 

SUMMARY. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  placing  physical  education  teachers  on  a 
higher  professional  plane,  the  length  and  quality  of  training  meeting 
more  nearly  the  same  high  standards  which  obtain  for  other  types  of 
teachers;  a  manual  of  physical  education  activities  has  been  made 
available  without  cost  to  elementary  schools,  and  no  doubt  wall  aid  in 
Ihe  development  of  better  local  programs;  recognition  of  health  and 
physical  education  as  an  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum  has 
been  accorded  through  the  giving  of  credit,  requirement  for  graduation 
from  high  school,  and  increasing  the  time  allotment;  experimental 
programs  are  being  set  up  in  four  high  schools ;  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  evaluate  programs  in  schools;  regional  conferences  have  been 
held;  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation  will  be  correlated 
more  closely  through  the  formation  of  a  state  association  and  many  local 
organizations ;  a  State  Research  Committee,  which  suggests  regulations 
for  conducting  junior  college  athletics,  is  functioning;  and  preparation 
is  in  process  for  the  compilation  of  a  new  manual  in  physical  education 
for  secondary  boys. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  schools  ,in  the  state,  the  great  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  travel  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  needing 
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solution  we  have  felt  the  lack  of  sufficient  help  to  accomplish  the 
things  which  need  to  be  done.  The  three  fields  of  health,  physical 
education,  and  recreation  are  becoming  more  and  more  closely  allied. 
The  personnel  of  the  division  needs  adding  to  ,in  the  form  of  a  full- 
time  worker  ,in  health  education  and  another  in  community  recreation. 
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Note. — The  following  report  comprises  in  part  excerpts  from,  and  in  part  a 
summary  of,  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  complete  report  will 
be  issued  as  a   bulletin  of  the   State   Library. 


LIBRARY    FUND. 

The  biennial  income  of  $825,700  made  available  for  tlie  .support  of 
the  State  Library  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1931,  is 
the  lar«.;('st  in  the  historj^  of  the  library.  Of  this  amount,  $4,200  was 
included  to  secure  the  services  of  the  curator  of  the  Indian  museum, 
;in(l  should  not  be  considered  a  true  expense  of  the  State  Library.  The 
increase  in  the  library  budget,  however,  was  not  based  upon  a  close 
study  of  ,its  increased  services  or  actual  needs,  nor  was  the  retardation 
of  its  gTO-\\'th  during  the  pi-eceding  decade  taken  into  account.  Rather 
the  budgetary  allowance  was  based  on  an  arbitrary  percentage  of 
increase. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  budgets  of  the  State  Library  will  be 
based  upon  careful  study  which  will  reveal  the  need  for  substantial 
increases  in  funds  for  the  purchase  of  special  books  for  the  use  of 
students  throughout  the  state;  for  increasing  the  personnel  of  the 
library  staff;  and  to  provide  salary  increases  in  harmony  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  other  professional  activities  comparable  in  preparation 
and  responsibility. 

THE    NEW    HOME. 

Occupancy  of  the  new  State  Library  Building-  during  the  biennium 
has  evidenced  the  soundness  of  the  planning  which  resulted  in  its 
arrangement,  construction,  and  decoration.  The  facilities  have  proven 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  library,  and  staff  and  visitors 
alike  have  expressed  themselves  enthusiastically  in  praise  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  equipment. 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  held  in  June,  1930, 
in  Los  Angeles  brought  the  members  of  the  association  to  California 
as  a  body  for  the  first  time  since  the  1915  meeting  in  Berkeley  during 
the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition.  During  the  intervening 
15  years  much  development  had  taken  place  in  the  California  library 
system,  including  the  extension  of  county  library  service  to  46  of  the 
58  California  counties.  The  attendance  of  over  2100  at  the  association 
meeting  was  the  third  largest  vet  recorded. 

During  the  week  of  the  meeting,  the  visiting  librarians  were  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  excellent  library  facilities  of  the  Los  Angeles  region, 
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including  the  city  and  county  libraries  and  the  Huntington  Library, 
and  were  conducted  on  several  library  tours  into  different  parts  of  the 
Los  Angeles  territory.  Many  of  the  visitors  called  on  the  State  Library 
at  Sacramento  at  the  conclusion  of  the  association  conferences. 

A   FOREIGN   VENTURE. 

Concerning  his  experience  and  activities  while  on  leave  of  absence, 
enjoying  the  privilege  and  honor  of  visiting  South  Africa  on  a  com- 
mittee of  two  sent  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  library  facilities  of  the  British  colonies, 
Mr.  Ferguson  makes  the  following  report: 

"While  the  time  the  librarian  spent  doing  a  library  survey  in 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  Kenya  Colony  was  on  leave  of  absence,  it 
seems  fitting  to  say  a  word  here  about  that  experience.  Library  con- 
ditions in  that  great  continent  are  in  no  respect  comparable  to  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  reading  population  down  there  is  very 
small,  the  nonreading  population  very  large,  distances  are  great,  and 
funds  for  th,is  service  small  and  hard  to  secure.  A  few  of  the  cities 
have  fair  collections,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  of  an  earlier 
age.  The  Europeans,  as  the  wh.ite  people  are  generally  designated 
even  though  they  were  bom  in  Africa,  are  educated  and  intelligent ; 
they  have  merely  not  turned  their  attention  intensively  toward  library 
problems.  Under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  this  lack  of 
.interest  is  readily  understandable. 

"The  results  of  the  visit  may  not  be  immediately  discernible.  How- 
ever, the  attention  of  people  and  government  was  for  a  time  focused 
upon  the  subject.  Some  information  about  library  progress  in  other 
countries  was  disseminated.  A  plan,  more  or  less  ideal,  was  drawn 
up  and  approved  by  an  assembly  nationally  representative.  A  library 
association  was  organized,  and  through  its  efforts  the  need  for  better 
libraries  will  be  kept  before  the  public. 

One  can  not  have  such  an  experience  without  being  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  given  him  to  see  something  of  a  far  away  land  and  to  help 
spread  information  about  a  service  in  whose  influence  he  has  unbounded 
faith." 

STATUARY   HALL  COMMISSION. 

The  legislature  of  1929  created  a  Statuary  Hall  Commission,  composed 
of  the  State  Librarian  and  four  other  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  to  select  sculptors  to  prepare  statues  of  Thomas  Starr 
King  and  Junipero  Serra  for  placement  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
at  Washington.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  commission  com- 
prised Judge  John  F.  Davis,  San  Francisco,  chairman;  Dr.  Herbert 
E.  Bolton,  Berkeley,  vice  chairman;  M,iss  Grace  S.  Stoermer,  Los 
Angeles,  secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  Los  Angeles. 

After  several  meetings,  Mr.  Haig  Patigian,  of  San  Francisco,  was 
commissioned  to  do  the  statue  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  Mr.  Ettore 
Cadorin,  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  do  that  of  Junipero  Serra.  Both  statues 
are  to  be  in  bronze,  and  should  be  placed  ,in  Statuarv  Hall  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1931. 
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STATE    GEOGRAPHIC    BOARD. 

In  December,  1928,  Governor  Young  appointed  a  State  Geographic 
Board  to  function  nnder  the  direction  of  tlie  State  Librarian.  The 
board  comprises  five  members.  ]\Ir.  Tracy  I.  Storer,  of  the  University  of 
California  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis,  serving  as  chairman.  This 
board  has  rendered  a  report  of  its  activities  which  is  included  in  the 
full  report  of  the  State  Librarian. 

A    LIBRARY   CARAVAN, 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  broader  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  and  practices  of  the  several  county  libraries,  a  caravan  of 
four  automobiles  started  on  September  2;-?,  1929,  from  the  State  Library 
at  Sacramento,  on  a  9()()-mile  trip  into  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
County  libraries  were  visited  in  Sutter,  Butte,  Plumas,  Lassen,  Modoc, 
Siskiyou,  Trinity,  Glenn,  Colusa,  and  Yolo  counties.  Those  who  accom- 
panied the  caravan  were  ade(}uately  compensated  in  increased  under- 
standing of  the  work.  Similar  trips  are  planned  into  other  areas, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  service  to  librarians. 

VISITORS. 

Many  persons  visit  the  State  Library  annually  from  other  states  and 
from  abroad  in  order  to  study  its  system  and  facilities.  Among  the 
visitors  of  the  past  biennium,  were  numerous  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  including  Dr.  Norman  F.  Black,  president  of  the  British 
Columbia  Library  Commission ;  Mme.  Anna  Kravtchenko,  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Education.  ^Moscow,  Russia ;  Mathew  ISl.  Stirling,  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  Germistou,  South  Africa ;  Miss  Annika  Man- 
nerheim  of  Sweden ;  and  Miss  Margaret  Demchevsky,  Library  Organ- 
izer in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Bulgaria. 

BOOKS    FOR  THE   BLIND. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Assistant  Librarian, 
the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  of  the  State  Library  serves  the 
reading  needs  of  the  blind.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  seryice 
of  this  department  is  provision  of  Braille  editions  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  which  make  available  to  the  blind  summaries  of  periodical 
articles  of  current  interest.  Numerous  donations  of  Braille  manu- 
scripts and  books  transcribed  bj^  hand  have  been  received  from  the 
chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Women  Volunteers  of  Oak- 
land, and  individual  transcribers.  These  gifts  are  extremely  valuable 
and  gratefully  appreciated. 

During  the  past  year  Miss  Gillis  was  honored  by  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work 
With  the  Blind.  Both  home  teachers  who  serve  on  tlie  staff  of  the 
Books  for  the  Blind  Department  have  participated  in  meetings  oi: 
national  societies  of  workers  for  the  blind.  ]\Iiss  Kate  M.  Foley  took 
part  in  the  programs  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 
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Publicity. 

Each  quarter  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  issues  a  report, 
including  a  list  of  books  added,  under  the  title  News  Notes,  as  a 
reprint  from  the  State  Library  publication — -News  Notes  of  California 
Libraries.  This  is  sent  to  all  blind  borrowers  and  to  all  other  libraries 
for  the  blind. 

During  the  biennium  a  series  of  ten  radio  talks  was  given  by  Miss 
Foley  on  Saturday  afternoons  under  the  title  "Bringing  Light  to  the 
Seeing."  During  the  State  Fair,  in  September,  1929,  Miss  Foley  pre- 
sented discussions  and  demonstrations  of  the  work  of  the  State  Library 
for  the  blind. 

statistical  Report,  1928-30 

Books,  et  cetera,  added 3,591 

Books  lost,  discarded,  et  cetera 85 

Total  books,  et  cetera 25,693 

Borrowers  added 327 

Borrowers  lost  by  death 102 

Total  borrowers 2,956 

Circulation    67,470 

Home  Teaching   Statistics 

Pupils  graduated 157 

Still  carried 217 

Total  number  of  lessons  given 4,820 

Visits  and  calls  paid  in  interests  of  the  work 1,470 

Visits  received  in  interests  of  the  work 366 

Clubs,  organizations,  et  cetera,  addressed 40 

CALIFORNIA   DEPARTMENT. 

The  California  Department  of  the  State  Library  provides  special- 
ized service  for  those  interested  in  California  history,  books,  docu- 
ments, and  literature.  This  service  is  of  especial  value  to  research 
students  who  continuously  avail  themselves  of  the  department's  facili- 
ties. Among  the  activities  of  this  department,  the  following  are 
reported  by  Miss  Eudora  Garoutte  as  of  particular  interest  during 
the  biennium: 

1.  The  unpacking  and  arranging  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material  heretofore  kept  in  storage  for  lack  of  room. 

2.  The  revision  of  a  newspaper  index. 

3.  An  inventory  of  all  rare  California  books,  including  California 
fiction. 

4.  The  checking  and  listing  of  all  duplicates  of  California  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers. 

5.  The  mounting  and  listing  of  several  hundred  valuable  prints. 

6.  The  refiling  of  all  California  maps. 

7.  The  filing  of  some  6000  pioneer  letters  and  original  manuscripts. 

8.  Provision  of  information  from  the  collection  of  great  registers 
of  voters,  relative  to  citizenship,  age,  and  length  of  California  residence 
of  persons  applying  for  state  old  age  pensions. 

9.  Compilation  of  numerous  bibliographies  and  conduct  of  research 
work  for  persons  at  a  distance. 

10.  Cooperation  with  research  workers  utilizing  the  material  of  the 
department. 

CATALOG   DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  biennium  79,673  new  cards  have  been  added  to  the 
catalog  of  materials  available  in  the  State  Library.     The  number  of 
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books  cataloged  in  this  period  was  10,796.     During  the  biennium,  a 
total  of  183,151  cards  were  filed  in  the  Union  catalog  of  the  library. 

DOCUMENTS   DEPARTMENT. 

Increased  use  is  being  made  of  the  IJocunients  Department  of  tlu^ 
State  Library  by  readers  and  research  workers.  During  the  biennium 
the  department  has  received  and  filed  a  total  of  47,702  government 
publications,  and  has  distributed  to  other  libraries  21,927  California 
state  jniblications.  This  service  is  of  great  value  as  it  makes  possible 
provision  of  official  information  of  almost  innumerable  types  to  students 
and  others  seeking  this  information.  The  department  maintains  a  file 
of  Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bulletins  and  checks  these  and 
other  lists,  securing  the  materials  thus  reported. 

LAW   AND    LEGISLATIVE    REFERENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

Tile  original  function  of  the  State  Library  was  to  make  available 
to  members  of  the  legislature  and  to  other  state  officials  specialized 
t^'pes  of  library  facilities  and  materials  according  to  the  needs  of  such 
officials.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  necessary  services  of  the  State 
Library  is  still  rendered  by  the  Law  and  Legislative  Reference  Depart- 
juent  in  supplying  these  needs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of  this  department  have  been  util- 
ized is  .indicated  by  the  figures  showing  the  circulation  of  books  and 
documents  over  the  past  four  bieuniums. 

Local  Total 

Biennium                                                                charges  Renewals  Shipments  circ2tlation 

1922-24     4,970                 *                    1,196  6,166 

1924-26    4,816               282                 1,444  6,542 

1926-28    5,488               344                 1,606  7,438 

1928-30    5,838               395                  2,080  8,313 

Totals 21,112  1,021  6,326  28,459 

'No  separate  report. 

The  total  number  of  volumes,  not  including  pamphlets,  on  file  in  this 
department,  is  60,544.  These  are  distributed  as  follows :  American  law 
reports,  digests,  et  cetera,  14,374;  miscellaneous  law  reports,  et  cetera, 
3246 ;  foreign  law  reports,  et  cetera,  6608 ;  American  statutory  material, 
6779 ;  foreign  statutory  material,  3292 ;  textbooks.  6969 ;  periodicals, 
3337;  records  and  briefs  (bound),  8147;  trials,  649;  books  in  locked 
alcoves,  2018;  oversized  books,  414;  miscellaneous  books,  4711. 

A  card  directory  of  all  state  officials  is  maintained,  numerous  bil)li- 
ographies  compiletl,  and  legislative  materials  provided  for  the  legislative 
counsel  bureau  and  for  other  state  officials.  A  card  catalog  summary 
of  California  cases  is  maintained,  as  is  a  file  of  congressional  bills  and 
resolutions  and  a  file  of  current  bills  of  the  California  Legislature. 

Mr.  Herbert  V.  Clayton,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  annu- 
ally revises  the  article  on  California  which  appears  in  the  Statesman's 
Yearbook. 

organizing  department, 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshall,  Library  Organ- 
izer, the  work  of  the  county  libraries  is  coordinated.  During  the 
past  biennium  no  new  counties  were  added  to  the  list  of  46  having 
county  libraries.     Visits  were  made  to  five  additional  counties  for  the 
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promotion  of  county  libraries,  and  contacts  made  with  all  other 
counties  not  having  county  libraries.  Visits  were  made  to  nearly  all 
counties  with  county  libraries.  Numerous  addresses  were  given  in 
connection  with  public  school  officials,  meetings,  librarians'  meetings, 
and  service  and  civic  clubs. 

In  addition  to  articles  for  the  Library  News  Department  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  Mrs.  Henshall  has  prepared  numerous 
special  articles  on  county  library  service  for  educational  journals  and 
other  publications.  Attendance  at  numerous  conventions  and  mem- 
bership on  American  Library  Association  and  school  library  committees 
have  aided  in  giving  breadth  of  contact  and  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  department.  Mrs.  Henshall  also  gives  a  course  one  semester 
each  year  at  the  School  of  Librarianship  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

PERIODICALS   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  receives  1125  magazines  and  183  newspapers,  the 
latter  including  82  dailies  and  101  weeklies. 

PRINTS   DEPARTMENT. 

On  August  15,  1928,  the  first  of  14  exhibitions  of  prints  was 
opened  in  the  State  Library  Building.  Over  5000  visitors  enjoyed  these 
exhibitions.  The  Prints  Department,  in  addition  to  providing  these 
public  exhibitions,  maintains  a  catalog  of  over  2500  prints,  provides 
talks  on  prints,  and  assists  in  circulating  national  exhibits  among 
California  libraries.  A  survey  has  been  completed  by  Miss  Bertha 
S.  Taylor,  in  charge  of  this  department,  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
types  of  prints  available  in  California  libraries,  and  the  methods 
of  circulation  of  the  prints. 

REFERENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  the  most  act.ive  departments  of  the  State  Library  is  the 
Reference  Department,  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Beulah  Mumm.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  indicates  the  volume  of  activity  of  the  department : 

Author  requests  looked  up 61,000 

Subject  requests  looked  up 12,598 

Shipments    made 29,813 

Books   circulated 122,497 

Pictures  circulated 1,444 

New  local  borrowers  enrolled 1,517 

Request  slips  stamped  and  mailed 84,201 

Receipt  postals  typed 30,659 

Increased  circulation  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  present  avail- 
ability of  older  material  formerly"  stored  on  account  of  lack  of  space, 
and  in  part  to  increase  in  local  borrowers  and  a  greater  use  of  the 
State  Library  by  vocational  training  classes  in   San  Quentin  Prison. 

SHIPPING,  PRINTING,  AND  PHOTOSTATING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  activities  indicated  in  the  above  caption  are  all  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  William  H.  Lugg.  During  the  binnium,  a  total 
of  24,997  shipments  Avere  received  and  32,047  shipments  made. 
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Blanks  employed  by  the  State  Library  are  printed  by  this  depart- 
ment.    A  total  of  1)12,047  copies  were  turned  out  during  the  period. 

A  photostat  service  is  maintained  for  reproducing  extracts  from 
bound  volumes  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  removed  from  the  library. 
These  are  loaned  or  sold  as  desired.  A  total  of  3466  photostats  were 
completed  in  the  biennium. 

SUTRO   BRANCH. 

In  the  Sutro  Branch  Library  located  in  the  public  library  building, 
San  Francisco,  work  is  going  forward  in  the  cataloging  of  the  Sutro 
colleetion. 

BOARD  OF    LIBRARY    EXAMINERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Library  Examiners,  comprising  Milton  J.  Fergu- 
son, State  Librarian,  chairman ;  Robert  Rea,  San  Francisco,  and 
Everett  R.  Perry,  Los  Angeles,  is  required  to  issue  certificates  of  quali- 
fication for  the  office  of  county  librarian.  During  the  biennium,  two 
examinations  were  held  in  Los  Angeles  and  two  in  Sacramento,  with 
the  result  that  27  candidates  were  examined,  of  whom  15  passed  and 
were  granted  certificates.  During  this  period  three  life  certificates 
Vv'ere  granted  also.  A  total  of  83  persons  now  hold  county  librarian's 
certificate. 
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DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Waltkr  E.    Morgan,   Cliief 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE    PAST   BIENNIUM. 

Plans  projected  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  Div.ision  of  Research 
and  Statistics  during  the  past  biennium  involved  the  development  or 
accomplishment  of  the  following  major  objectives  in  addition  to  those 
usual    functions   which   may   be   designated    as   routine   and    clerical : 

I.  Simplification  and  unification  of  all  reports  handled  by  the 
division,  including  annual  reports  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  of  schools. 
II.  Expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  division  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  specific  statistical  and  advisory  service  to  local  school 
officials. 
III.     Promotion  and  coordination  of  educational  research. 

PERSONNEL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  the  permanent  personnel  of  the 
division  comprised  the  chief  of  the  division,  his  secreary,  and  two 
clerks.  With  this  limited  personnel  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  any  activity  was  undertaken  apart  from  the  almost  impossible 
load  of  routine  clerical,  administrative,  and  statistical  responsibilities 
which  devolved  upon  the  divisjon.  Thus,  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-29 
very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  second  and 
third  objectives  which  had  been  set  for  the  biennium. 

During  1929-30,  however,  the  funds  budgeted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  division  were  considerably  augmented.  "Sir.  C.  Frederick  Muncy 
Avas  added  to  the  personnel  of  the  division,  as  assistant  chief,  and  the 
clerical  stalf  was  increased  to  four.  As  a  result,  the  chief  of  the 
(iivision  was  enabled  to  devote  considerable  time  to  assigned  adminis- 
trative functions,  and  numerous  projects  were  initiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  the  objectives  referred  to.  During  this  year 
the  scope  of  activity  of  the  division  was  materially  enlarged ;  new 
functions  and  responsibilities  were  added,  and  the  field  service  appre- 
ciably expanded. 

ACTIVITIES   OF  THE    BIENNIUM. 

A  review  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  during  the  past  biennium  is  presented  herewith  in  outline 
form. 

I.   Research   and   Statistics. 
A.  Studies  completed. 

1.  Compilation  and  publication  of  biennial  statistical  report  (Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education  Biennial  Report,  1928 — 
Part  Two)  for  1926-27  and  1927-28  (886  tables;  516  pages). 

(  X33  ) 
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2.  Compilation  and  publication  of  complete  junior  college  district 
statistics  for  1927-28  and  1928-29. 

3.  Compilation  and  publication  of  statistics  of  California  city  school 
districts  for  1926-27. 

4.  Preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of  four  graphic  charts 
giving  statistics  of  California  city  school  districts  for  1926-27. 

5.  Special  studies  in  graphic  chart  form  presenting  comparative 
statistics  for  selected  groups  of  school  districts. 

6.  Numerous  special  tabulations  of  comparative  data  for  selected 
districts. 

7.  Analysis  of  teacher  loads  and  per  pupil  costs  in  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools,  by  counties,  1927-28. 

8.  Analysis  of  miscellaneous  secondary  school  data  for  1928-29, 
including  graduation  requirements,  length  of  periods,  length  of  semes- 
ters, junior  high  school  departmentalization,  and  state  apportionments. 

9.  Suggested  standards  for  uniform  attendance  records  for  secondary 
schools. 

10.  Analysis  of  educational  provisions  for  physicallv  handicapped 
children,  1928-29  and  1929-30. 

11.  Summary  of  statistics  of  migratory  schools,  1928-29. 

12.  Analysis  of  legal  provisions  relative  to  state  school  funds,  1929. 

13.  Summarv  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  districts  of 
California,  1908-1928. 

14.  Study  of  comparative  costs  of  eight-year  elementary  school  edu- 
cation in  five  counties. 

15.  Tabulation  of  comparative  statistics  of  southern  California 
counties  for  1927-28. 

16.  Analysis  of  condition  of  the  state  junior  college  fund. 

17.  Complete  analysis  of  public  school  finance  in  California. 

18.  Com])ilation  and  publication  of  statistics  of  California  city  school 
districts  for  1927-28  (47  tables;  75  pages). 

19.  Analysis  of  recent  developments  in  the  junior  college  movement 
in  California. 

20.  Compilation  and  publication  of  frequency  distribution  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  districts  of  California  by  total  assessed  valua- 
tion and  by  counties,  for  1928-29. 

21.  Estimates  of  population  in  California  cities  and  count.ies,  1927- 
28  and  1928-29. 

22.  Analysis  of  units  of  school  administration  in  California. 

23.  Compilation  of  summary  of  California  secondarv  school  data 
for  1929. 

24.  Study  of  foreign  language  offerings  in  California  secondary 
schools,  1929. 

25.  Analysis  of  evening  high  school  finance  in  California. 

26.  Study  of  county  superintendents'  replies  to  questionnaire  on 
larger  units  of  school  administration. 

B.  Cooperative  activities. 

1.  Reviewed  and  revised  numerous  questionnaires  to  be  employed 
in  state-wide  thesis  studies  under  auspices  of  State  Department  of 
Education, 
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2.  Assisted  several  graduate  students  in  thesis  investigations  by  pro- 
viding special  statistical  studies  and  by  making  available  the  records 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Replied  to  numerous  questionnaires  relative  to  the  public  schools 

of  California.  .  r   ^v,      n  r* 

4.  Served   as  secretary   for   research   committee   ot   the   taiitornia 

Societv  of  Secondary  Education. 

5  Particiiiated  in  activities  of  commission  appointed  by  the  Lrovernor 
to  studv  educational  problems  of  California.  Provided  numerous 
special  analvses  and  tabulations  for  the  commission. 

6.  Tabulated  replies  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  question- 
naire on  Availabilitv  of  Schools  in  Rural  Communities. 

7.  Cooperated  Avith  other  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation ,in  devising  questionnaires,  planning  research,  and  tabulating 
special  studies. 

C.  stimulation  of  research. 

1.  Publication  of  numerous  bulletins  and  special  tabulations  giving 
data  basic  to  further  research.  Numerous  university  studies  have  been 
based  on  these  data. 

2.  Addresses  before  research  groups  urging  importance  ot  research 

and  suggesting  fields  of  study.  .    .     ,       j  i, 

3.  Creation  of  adequate  mailing  list  whereby  statistical  and  research 
materials  of  the  division  have  been  made  available  to  institutions, 
groups,  and  persons  interested  in  and  conducting  educational  research. 

II.  Clerical   and   Administrative  Activities. 

A.  Revision,  publication,  and  distribution  of  all  standard  forms 
handled  by  the  division,  including  62  separate  forms. 

B.  Complete  audit  of  all  data  reported  in  annual  reports  of  county 
superintendents  of  schools  giving  complete  data  for  over  3600  school 
districts  in  the  state. 

C.  Audit  of  October  reports  of  secondary  school  principals,  teachers 
college  presidents,  and  principals  of  three  state  special  schools. 

D.  Audit  of  acceleration-retardation  reports  submitted  by  county 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  secondary  school  principals. 

E.  Apportionment  of  state  elementary,  high  school,  and  junior  col- 
lege funds. 

F.  The  conduct  of  voluminous  correspondence. 

III.   Editorial   Activities. 
A.  Biennial  report. 

1.  Full  responsibility  was  delegated  to  the  division  for  editing  Part 
One  of  the  1928  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. This  included  responsibility  for  make-up,  organization,  proof 
reading,  and  revision. 

2.  Complete  responsibility  for  Part  Two  of  the  1928  Biennial 
Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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B.     Departmental   publications. 

1.  Kevised  and  read  proof  for  Bulletin  No.  D-1 :  Analysis  of  State 
Laws  Governing  the  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. 

2.  Edited  Bulletin  No.  D-2  :  Report  of  an  Experiment  in  Nutrition 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Revised,  proof  read,  and  published  Bulletin  No.  F-1 :  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Secondary  School  Attendance 
and  Courses  of  Study. 

4.  Assisted  in  editing  Bulletin  No.  H-2 :  Regulations  Governing 
THE  Granting  of  State  Teachers'  Credentials  and  County  Certifi- 
cates IN  California. 

5.  Edited  Bulletins  No.  J-1,  J-2,  and  J-3  of  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics. 

6.  Edited  California  Schools,  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Numbers  one  to  six,  inclusive,  Janu- 
ary-June, 1930. 

IV.   Publications    Issued. 

A.   Mimeographed  publications. 

1.  Statistics  of  District  Junior  Colleges,  1927-28.  (22  tables;  21 
pages.) 

2.  Analysis  of  Miscellaneous  Secondary  School  Data  from  Princi- 
pals' October  Reports,  1928.     (11  tables;  13  pages.) 

3.  California  State  School  Funds.     (3  pages.) 

4.  Analysis  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  California  School  Dis- 
tricts, 1908-1928.     (7  tables;  7  pages.) 

5.  Statistics  of  California  City  School  Districts,  1926-27.  (68  tables ; 
68  pages.) 

6.  Directory  of  California  Superintendents  of  Schools,  December, 
1929.     (9  pages.) 

7.  Recent  Development  in  the  Junior  College  Movement  in  Cali- 
fornia (paper  presented  at  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  N.  E.  A.)      (10  pages.) 

8.  Simplification  of  Business  Administration  Through  Combination 
of  Districts  (address  given  to  Public  School  Business  Officials  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco).     (5  pages.) 

9.  Statistics  of  District  Junior  Colleges,  1928-29.  (18  tables;  21 
pages.) 

10.  Distribution  of  California  Elementary  and  High  School  Dis- 
tricts by  Assessed  Valuation  of  Taxable  Property,  1928-29.    (13  pages.) 

11.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  Fifteen  Selected  Cali- 
fornia Elementary  School  Districts,  1928-29.     (9  pages.) 

12.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  Twenty-one  Selected 
California  Elementary  School  Districts,  1928-29.     (8  pages.) 

13.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  Eleven  Selected  Cali- 
fornia Elementary  School  Districts,  1928-29.     (9  pages.) 

14.  Miscellaneous  Financial  Data  for  Fourteen  Selected  California 
City  School  Districts,  1928-29.     (2  pages.) 

15.  Educational  and  Financial  Statistics  of  California  District 
Junior  Colleges,  1928-29.     (4  pages.) 
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B.   Printed    publications. 

1.  Report  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  Biennial  Report,  1928,  Part  I. 
(pages  265-7.) 

2.  Calikoknia  State  Department  of  Education.  Biennial  Report, 
]928,  Part  II:  Statistical  Report.     (386  tables;  516  pages.) 

3.  Statistics  of  California  City  School  Districts,  1926-27 : 

Chart  1— Educational  Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  21"  x  28". 
Chart  2— Financial  Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools,  22"  x  29". 
Chart  3— Educational  Statistics  of  Ili<«h  Schools,  22"  x  45". 
Chart  4— Financial  Statistics  of  High  Schools,  21"  x  23' 


\" 


4.  Bulletin  No.  J-1,  Directory  of  California  Secondary  Schools, 
As  OF  October  1,  1928.     (47  pages.) 

5.  Units  of  School  Administration.  California  Schools,  I,  1.  Janu- 
ary, 1930;  pp.  14-15. 

6.  Summary  of  Secondary  School  Data  from  October  Reports  (1929). 
California  Schools,  I,  2.    February,  1930 ;  pp.  30-33. 

7.  Analysis  of  Public  School  Finance  in  California.  California 
Schools,  I,  3.    March,  1930 ;  pp.  49-55.    Also  issued  as  separate  reprint. 

8.  Recent  Development  of  Junior  (^olloge  ^Movement  in  California. 
Bulletin  Number  30,  Departme.xt  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
OF  the  National  Education  Association.    March,  1930;  pp.  229-242. 

9.  The  Present  Legal  Status  of  the  Junior  High  School  in  California. 
The  Junior  High  School,  Its  Organization  and  Administration. 
Stanford  University  Press,  1930.     (pp.  263-271.) 

10.  Bulletin  No.  J-1 :  Directory  of  California  Secondary  Schools, 
As  OF  October  1,  1929.     (50  pages.) 

11.  Foreign  Language  Offerings  in  California  Secondary  Schools. 
California  Schools,  I,  4.    April,  1930 ;  pp.  93-5. 

12.  Length  of  Period  in  High  Schools.  California  Schools,  I,  5. 
May,  1930;  pp.  120-1. 

13.  Financing  Evening  High  Schools.  California  Schools,  I,  5. 
May,  1930;  pp.  123-5. 

14.  Bulletin  No.  J-2 :  Statistics  of  California  City  School  Dis- 
tricts for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1928.     (47  tables ;  74  pages.) 

15.  Bulletin  No.  J-3 :  California  Junior  College  Mental-Educa- 
tional Survey.     (61  pages.) 

16.  Organization  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education. 
Chart,  8i"xll". 

V.  Addresses. 

During  the  biennium  the  following  addresses  were  given  before 
groups  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  outside  of  the  state : 

Administrative  aspects  of  public  education  in  California 12 

California  junior  colleges   (finance  and  administration) 8 

Public    school    finance 5 

Public  education  in  California 4 

Educational   research 1 

Total 30 
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VI.  Conferences,  Conventions,  and   Committee   Activities. 

A.  Conferences  and  conventions. 

Field  activities  of  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics involved  a  total  of  58  separate  conferences  and  12  conventions 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  in  other  states.  These  activities  in  some 
cases  involved  sessions  of  several  days'  length;  in  other  cases  two  or 
three  conferences  were  held  on  the  same  day.  The  conferences  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Administrative  problems : 34 

Finance,  organization,  consolidation  of  schools,  pupil  transportation,  school 
law,  attendance,  records  and  reports,  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, fiscal  procedures  and  forms,  teachers'  salaries,  school  trustees'  respon- 
sibilities, registration  of  minors,  junior  college  finance,  et  cetera. 

High  schools  and  junior  high  schools  principals'  associations 6 

Meetings  of  Governor's  Educational  Commission (days)  15 

State  Board  of  Education    (quarterly  meetings) (days)  3 

Junior  Colleges. 

Meetings    of    Northern    California    and    Central    California    Junior    College 

Associations;   special   conferences 6 

The  conventions  in  which  the  Chief  of  the  Division  participated 
were  the  following : 

California  Public  School  Superintendents,  Annual  Conventions   (5  days  each) 2 

California  Secondary  School  Principals'  Association,  Annual  Conventions   (5   days 

each)    2 

California   Public   School    Business   Officials   Association,    Annual    Conventions    (3 

days  total) 2 

California  Educational  Research  Association,  Annual  Conferences  (2  days  each) —  2 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  Annual  Convention ;  conference  on 

Reorganized  Lower  Division,  Seattle    (2  days) : 1 

Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.   (6  days) 1 

Total   (23  days) 10 

B.  Committee  activities. 

Membership  on  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  nine  special 
committees  of  state-wide  character  studying  various  phases  of  public 
education,  entailed  numerous  conferences  and  considerable  travel  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division.  These  committees  included  the 
following : 

Committees  of  Association  of  Public  School  Superintendents : 

Equalization  of  school  apportionments. 

Legislation. 

Research. 

Teacher  retirement. 

State  continuation  education  committee. 

State  safety  education  committee. 

Committee  on  financial  records  and  reports,  California  Association 
of  Public  School  Business  Officials. 

Organization  committee.  Western  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Research  committee,  California  Society  of  Secondary  Education. 

VII.  Miscellaneous   Field   Activities. 

A.  Summer  session   instruction. 

During  the  1928  summer  session,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  substi- 
tuted for  Superintendent  Cooper  for  one  week  as  instructor  of  a  class 
in  Supervision  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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B.  Surveys. 

1.  Cooperating:  with  Mr.  Hill,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning,  the  preliminary  work  of  a  building  survey  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  Valley  Union  High  School  Diirtrict  in  Santa  Barbara  County  was 
begun. 

2.  Initial  contacts  were  made  preparatory  to  an  organization  survey 
of  the  Glendale  Union  High  School  District  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

VIII.  Advisory   Services. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  during  the  biennium  to  numerous 
activities  which  were  advisory  in  character.  These  services  were  ren- 
dered mostly  in  conferences  at  the  Sacramento  office  and  dealt  chiefly 
with  problems  of  interpretation  of  school  law,  records  and  reports  of 
public  school  officials,  special  statistical  data  concerning  selected  types 
of  schools,  and  many  other  general  and  special  phases  of  public  educa- 
tion in  California.  Advisory  service  is  also  frequently  given  to  other 
members  of  the  State  Department  staff  relative  to  special  studies  and 
reports  or  in  connection  with  interpretation  of  school  law. 

PRESENT   STATUS   OF  THE   DIVISION. 

Numerous  projects  initiated  by  the  division  during  the  past  biennium 
are  as  yet  incomplete,  although  it  is  felt  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  achievement  of  specific  objectives.  During  the  bien- 
nium the  work  of  the  division  has  been  brought  to  a  more  efficient  sta^e 
of  organization ;  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  simplifica- 
tion and  unification  of  departmental  forms  and  reports  and  the  research 
and  statistical  activities  of  the  division  have  been  broadened  very  con- 
ijiderably.  Numerous  specific  projects  which  it  had  been  hoped  might 
be  accomplished  during  the  biennium  are,  however,  not  yet  completed. 

Among  the  latter  projects  are  included  the  revision  of  public  school 
fiscal  forms  and  procedures;  closer  coordination  of  educational  researc]i 
activities  through  a  centralized  council  or  committee ;  and  participation 
in  school  survey  activities. 

The  personnel  of  the  division,  although  augmented  during  the  bien- 
nium, is  still  inadequate  to  cope  successfully  with  the  manifold  activi- 
ties which  have  devolved  upon  the  division. 

FUTURE  PLANS   FOR  THE   DIVISION. 

For  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1930,  and  ending  June  30,  1932, 
the  following  major  objectives  are  projected  for  the  Division  of 
licsearch  and  Statistics : 

I.  Administrative. 

A.  Extension  of  administrative  services  of  the  division  in  cooperation 
with  the  program  and  activities  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

II.  Legislation. 

A.  Revision  and  organization  of  all  School  Code  provisions  relative 
to  public  school  finance. 

B.  The  securing  of  more  uniform  observance  and  interpretation  by 
j)ublic  school  officials  of  state  laws  relating  to  public  school  finance. 
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C.  Cooperation  in  the  development  of  legislative  recommendations 
relative  to : 

1.  Larger  units  of  school  administration. 

2.  State  and  county  finance  of  kindergartens. 

3.  State  equalization  funds  for  elementary  schools. 

4.  Increased  state  aid  to  elementary  and  high  schools  and  junior 

colleges. 

5.  Standardization  of  definition  and  computation  of  average  daily 

attendance. 

6.  Enlargement  of  areas  of  junior  college  districts. 

7.  Elimination  of  present  dual  character  of  the  junior  high  school. 

8.  Revision  of  public  school  fiscal  procedures. 

9.  Reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

III.  Publication. 

A.  Continuance  of  present  publication  activities  and  materials. 

B.  Publication  of  special  studies,  interpretations  and  statistics 
definitely  applying  to  local  situations. 

C.  Publication  of  several  new  bulletins,  including : 

1.  Complete  presentation  of  public  school  finance  in  California. 

2.  Public  education  in  California :  An  explanatory  analysis. 

3.  California  secondary  schools :  A  study  of  organization,  adminis- 

tration, and  practices. 

4.  Gists  of  the  state  School  Code. 

5.  Summary  of  junior  college  statistics. 

IV.  Research  and  Statistics. 

A.  Research. 

1.  Increased  scope  of  research  activities  to  include  numerous  inter- 
pretative studies. 

2.  Coordination  of  research  activities  and  development  of  cooperative 
research  projects. 

3.  Special  studies  for  projected  publications. 

B.  statistics. 

1.  Continuance  of  present  statistical  tabulations. 

2.  Compilation  of  statistical  data  bearing  upon  local  situations. 

3.  Further  simplification  and  unification  of  report  forms  prescribed 
by  the  division  for  the  use  of  public  school  officials. 

4.  Revision  of  public  school  fiscal  procedures  and  forms  including 
district  budgets,  warrants,  and  records  and  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  in  order  to  facilitate  greater  comparability  of  financial 
statistics. 

RECOIVIMENDATIONS. 

From  the  experience  and  activities  of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  during  the  past  biennium  the  following  recommendations 
are  made : 

I.   Division   Personnel. 

Increase  in  the  staff  of  the  division  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  duties  which  at  present  devolve  upon 
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the  division,  and  further  increase  is  necessitated  in  order  that  the 
division  may  carry  on  the  additional  activities  projected  for  the  bien- 
niiim.  The  present  personnel  comprises  a  chief  of  the  division,  an 
assistant  chief,  one  secretary  and  four  statistical  clerks.  This  staff 
should  be  increased  to  provide  for  an  organization  as  follows : 

Chief  of  division. 

Secretary  to  chief. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Records  and  Reports. 

Four  clerks  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Records  and  Reports,  and  to  be  responsible  primarily  for  auditing 
reports  of  public  school  officials. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics. 

Six  statistical  clerks  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics  and  to  be  responsible  primarily 
for  statistical  computation  and  tabulation. 

Two  stenographer-clerks. 

With  this  organization  closer  coordination  would  be  possible  in 
the  research  and  statistical  activities  of  the  entire  department  since 
special  studies  could  then  be  referred  to  this  division  for  compilation. 

II.  Salaries  of  the  Division, 

Adjusted  and  increased  salaries  are  necessary  for  ade<iuate  compensa- 
tion of  the  employees  of  the  division.  State  Civil  Service  classifications 
have  proven  utterly  inadequate  as  bases  for  employment  or  payment 
of  thie  personnel  of  this  di\asion.  Successful  service  in  the  types  of 
employment  characterizing  this  division  merits  considerably  higher 
compensation  than  that  which  is  possible  at  the  present  time. 

III.  Publications. 

It  is  imperative  that  responsibility  for  the  editorial  work  of  all  pub- 
lications of  the  department  should  be  centered  in  one  office.  Ill-advised 
variations  in  form  and  stj'le  of  printing,  the  continued  publication  of 
obsolete  materials  in  unrevised  reprints  of  publications  many  years 
old,  and  the  common  faults  of  English  construction  characterizing  many 
of  our  publications,  indicate  definitely  the  need  for  the  appointment  of 
a  properly  qualified  individual  to  whom  all  editorial  responsibility  may 
be  assigned.  Such  person  should  be  provided  with  a  full-time  stenog- 
rapher in  order  to  take  care  of  the  volume  of  work  which  would  be 
assigned  to  him. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  present  method  of  identification  of 
departmental  publications  by  assignment  of  identifying  letters  to  each 
division  be  discontinued  and  that  in  lieu  of  this  practice  all  bulletins 
be  published  under  the  name  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  bulletins  being  identified  according  to  the  method  employed 
by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  latter  identifies  bulle- 
tins by  year  of  publication  and  by  number  of  publication  within  the 
year  (for  example:  Bulletin  1931,  Number  1).  Responsibility  for  the 
publication  should  then  be  indicated  by  giving  the  name  of  the  author 
and  his  title. 
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DIVISION    OF    RURAL   EDUCATION 

Helen   Heffernan,  Cliief 

URGENT    PROBLEMS    IN    RURAL    EDUCATION. 

Calit'orniM,  as  a  eommonAvealth,  has  many  definite  i-easons  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  rural  jiuhlie  seliools.  In  Calit'ornia  the  hasie  occupation 
of  tiie  i)eoi)le  is  afrriculture.  Tiiis  fact  has  created  a  public  sifliool 
probhnn  Avhieh  is  si)ecific  in  nature,  yet  universal  in  outcome,  so  that 
tlie  determination  of  the  issues  involved,  the  ends  lo  be  sou«j:ht,  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed  for  an  ideally  ))ractical  solution  arc  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  whole  social  order.  The  rural  problem 
in  education  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  rural  people  of 
California,  but  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  California's  entire  citizenry 
for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 

Predominance   of    Rural    Schools. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  rural  education  in  California  can 
best  be  ap])reciated  by  a  study  of  a  few  statistics.  The  last  biennial 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reports  the  mainte- 
nance of  2869  elementary  school  districts  for  the  j'ear  1927-28  in 
which  school  was  actually  held.  These  districts  were  distributed  as  fol- 
loAvs: 

Number  of  Xninbcr  Percent 

teachers  employed  of  districts  of  total 

1     1,519  52.9 

2 - 497  17.3 

.3    215  7.5 

3  or  less    2,231  77.7 

4  or  more 638  22.3 

Totals-- 2,869  100. 

Seventy-seven  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
districts  of  California  employed  three  or  fewer  teachers  during;  1927- 
28.  The  predominating  type  of  institution  existing-  for  the  educa- 
tion of  California's  children  is  the  small  rural  school. 

Unionization   of  Schools. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  problem  of  rural  education  is  merely 
one  of  organization;  unionize  or  consolidate  these  small  schools  and 
the  problem  is  solved.  There  are  difficulties  which  have  made  unioni- 
zation a  slow  process  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools.  Attention 
has  been  directed  in  professional  literature  to  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  for  many  years.  Yet  in  California  we  have  made  little 
progress.  In  1927-28,  we  had  only  172  unions  comprising  479  active 
elementary  school  districts.  In  other  words,  only  14.9  p(M'  cent  of 
the  active  elementaiy  districts  of  the  state  are  in  unions.  The  present 
district  organization  i)rovides  for  self-determination  even  when  thh 
results  in  .inadequate  educational  opportunity  for  the  children.    Local 

10—80245  (145:) 
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apathy  and  indifference,  insufficient  support,  unfavorable  topographical 
and  geographical  conditions  are  contributing  causes  to  the  slow 
progress  of  consolidation. 

Inadequate   District  Valuations. 

Over  a  thousand  of  the  one-teacher  districts  have  an  assessed 
valuation  so  low  that  they  can  not  maintain  even  a  minimum  standard 
of  education.  Four  hundred  of  these  school  districts  can  not  raise  a 
hundred  dollars  by  district  tax.  In  these  districts,  even  with  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  30  cents,  the  total  funds  available  from  all  sources 
is  frequently  insufficient  to  provide  supplies  and  equipment,  play- 
ground apparatus,  fuel  and  janitor  service,  and  other  maintenance 
costs  and  have  enough  left  to  pay  a  reasonable  salary  to  the  teacher. 
Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  mainta.ining  an  elementary  school  in 
one  of  our  large  cities.  To  maintain  an  elementary  classroom,  pay  the 
teacher's  salary,  provide  necessary  instructional  equipment,  et  cetera, 
one  city  pays  $3,500,  over  twice  as  much  as  the  average  paid  in  these 
four  hundred  particularly  unfortunate  school  districts.  These  inequali- 
ties all  exist  within  the  boundaries  of  the  great,  favored  commonwealth 
of  California. 

High  Standards  Necessary  for  Rural  Teachers. 

If  rural  children  are  to  be  provided  with  a  standard  education,  we 
must  have  rural  teachers  with  education  and  training  at  least  equal 
to  that  required  in  city  elementary  schools.  "Rural  school  teaching 
demands  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  efficiency  than  any  other  branch  of 
public  school  service ;  the  problems  of  successful  organization  and 
instruction  are  more  varied  and  more  difficult;  the  range  of  sub j eel 
matter  is  wider ;  the  supervision  is  less  frequent  and  more  difficult ;  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  for  community  leadership  are  much 
heavier. '  '^ 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  up  requirements  for  the  ele- 
mentary credential  of  four  years  of  preparation  beyond  high  school 
graduation.  However,  there  is  a  provision  written  deep  in  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  state  which  makes  possible  the  entrance  into  the 
teaching  profession  of  inadequately  trained  teachers  by  means  of  county 
board  examinations.  It  seems  of  little  significance  to  the  urban-minded 
educator  that  such  a  loophole  into  the  teaching  profession  exists.  He 
says:  "Only  192  teachers  were  certificated  by  this  means  last  year, 
STirely  an  insignificant  number  when  we  consider  the  23,000  elementary 
school  teachers  in  California. ' '  But  to  the  rural  educator,  significant, 
indeed,  because  these  untrained  teachers  concentrate  in  our  rural 
schools.  In  the  one-teacher  schools  of  California,  69  per  cent  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  present  standards  for  the  elementary  credential ;  30 
per  cent  are  not  even  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools.  "As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  school."  Equal  educational  opportunity  can  not  be 
afforded  to  all  of  the  children  of  California  until  this  loophole  by  which 
poorly  prepared  teachers  may  enter  the  profession  is  closed.  The  fact 
that  this  provision  in  our  law  provides  unfair  and  cheap  competition 
for  our  own  state  teachers  college  graduates  who  have  been  trained  at 
state  expense  is  another  argument  for  this  needed  change  in  our  law. 

1  Anderson,  C.  J.     The  Status  op  Teachers  in  Wisconsin^  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,   Madison,  Wisconsin,  1924. 
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Increased  Support  Necessary. 

More  adequate  support  must  be  afforded  the  rural  schools  so  that  a 
salary  schedule  which  more  nearly  compensates  for  the  discomforts  and 
isolation  of  rural  life  nuiy  be  provided  if  "rood  teachers  are  to  be 
attracted  to  and  kept  in  rural  education.  Living  quarters  equal  to 
decent  standards  of  American  livinj?  are  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  teaching  body  in  our  rural  schools. 

"The  hardest  task  and  the  poorest  schools"  characterizes  rural  edu- 
cation in  California.  The  urban  schools  gather  the  children  together 
in  large  groups.  They  learn  to  play  together,  to  sing  together,  to 
study  togeth(  r,  and  to  work  together.  Country  boys  and  girls  have  no 
such  opportunity  in  their  pitiful  little  schools  of  a  dozen  or  15 
children.  If  they  are  ever  to  learn  to  work  together  in  big,  effective, 
cooperative  organizations,  then  the  experience  of  cooperation  must  be 
gained  in  schools  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  gath- 
ered together  to  provide  opportunity  for  social  experience. 

Contrasting  Conditions  of   Urban  and    Rural   Schools. 

Our  city  schools  are  best  because  they  employ  the  best  trained  and 
experienced  teachers  available  and  they  pay  them  adequate  salaries. 
They  provide  professionally  trained  administrators  and  supervisors. 
Teachers  are  selected  by  trained  experts.  In  one  California  city  two 
assistant  superintendents  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  this  one 
important  problem — the  selection  of  teachers.  Experts  are  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  careful  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  guidance  of 
these  well-qualified  teachers  in  the  intricate  task  of  child  development. 
"Million  dollar"  buildings  into  which  have  gone  the  last  word  in  con- 
venience, sanitation,  and  equipment  are  provided  for  these  favored  ones 
of  California's  children. 

Contrast  our  country  schools.  The  teachers  are  selected  by  untrained, 
lay  district  boards  of  school  trustees,  who  consider  the  job  of  selecting 
the  teacher  an  unwelcome  interruption  in  the  day's  work  to  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  greatest  dispatch  possible.  The  board  members  do 
not  understand  the  advantage  of  well-prepared  and  experienced 
teachers.  Courses  of  study  to  guide  these  less  well-prepared  or  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  made  by  the  "scissors-and-paste-pot"  method 
by  county  boards  of  education  in  the  few  days  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  These  less  well  qualified  teachers  equipped  with  a  poor  instru- 
ment for  guidance  in  the  form  of  a  hastily  made  course  of  study,  teach 
in  rural  schoolhouses  which  are  frequently  insanitary,  dilipidated,  neg- 
lected, and  devoid  of  modern  equipment. 

Better   Conditions    Encountered. 

This  is  the  black  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  brighter  side.  Fre- 
quently these  rural  schools  are  staffed  by  enthusiastic  teachers  moti- 
vated by  a  missionary  spirit.  In  many  instances,  the  elected  county 
superintendent  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  does  as  much 
as  his  limited  resources  will  permit  to  raise  standards.  Some  local 
communities  do  much  with  little  to  give  the  children  what  they  need 
in  opportunity,  but  these  fortuitous  circumstances  are  too  dependent  on 
chance  and  are  not  guaranteed  by  our  organisation. 
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Suggested   Solutions. 

The  solutions  to  these  problems  may  be  classified  categorically  as 
follows : 

1.  The  present  district  system  should  be  abolished.  In  its  place  a 
larger  unit  of  school  administration  should  be  provided.  The  larger 
unit  should  be  administered  by  a  professionally  trained  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  governing  board  of  the  larger  district.  This  superin- 
tendent should  exercise  such  functions  as  the  selection  of  teachers, 
establishment  of  a  salary  schedule,  development  of  curriculum  under 
the  ablest  educational  leadership  available. 

2.  Certification  by  means  of  the  county  board  examination  should 
be  abolished. 

3.  Minimum  state  requirements  for  rural  school  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment  should  be  establislied.  Power  to  condemn  insanitary, 
unsafe,  and  unserviceable  schooi  plants  should  be  vested  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

4.  Schools  should  be  unionized  or  consolidated  wherever  feasible. 
Larger  school  organizations  are  necessary  to  permit  children  to  be 
gathered  into  classes  of  similar  mental  age  and  educational  advance- 
ment for  more  efficient  and  economical  instruction. 

5.  Establish  decent  living  conditions  for  every  teacher.  When  dis- 
tricts are  unable  to  accommodate  teachers  comfortably,  a  teacher's 
cottage  should  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  plant. 

6.  Equalize  the  support  of  rural  schools.  Set  up  a  program  that 
conforms  to  the  principle  enunciated  by  Horace  Mann :  ' '  Tax  property 
where  the  property  exists,  and  spend  the  money  where  the  children  are 
to  be  educated. " 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  these  are  the  solutions  to  the  problem. 
California  has  already  made  history  in  rural  education  through  the 
establishment  of  its  unequaled  county  library  service  and  through  the 
establishment  of  county-wide  professional  supervision  for  rural 
teachers.  It  is  possible  for  California  to  solve  its  rural  problem  within 
the  next  half  dozen  years,  if  the  entire  commonwealth,  urban  and  rural, 
attacks  the  problem. 

Rural   Schools    Must   Preserve    Rural   Life. 

Rural  life,  in  California  and  elsewhere  in  this  nation,  is  doomed  if 
schools  adequate  to  the  difficult  task  confronting  it  can  not  be  provided. 
The  great  task  confrontiiig  rural  America  is  the  problem  of  preparing 
the  rural  people  to  take  an  intelligent' part  in  organized  economic  life. 
It  is  not  the  farmer's  problem  to  provide  better  schools.  We  can  not 
ask  him  to  pull  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps.  It  is  the  problem 
of  the  commonwealth  to  provide  liim  a  type  of  education  which  will 
make  him  successful  in  the  use  of  group  action  in  conducting  coopera- 
tive enterprises. 

IMPROVED    PROFESSIONAL    LEADERSHIP. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  this  decade  jias  been 
the  provision  of  well-qualified  supervision  in  rural  areas.  The.. greatest 
single  factor  in  the  improvement  of  school  service  to  children  is  scien- 
tific supervision.     To  the  superior  teacher  it  means  encouragement  of 
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initiative  and  creative  ability,  to  ihe  ciul  tliat  teachin<?  becomes  artis- 
tic; to  all  teachers  it  means  stimulation  to  systematic  professional 
groAvtli.  ]ieli)ful  su^jiestions.  ins]»ir;ition  to  improved  teaeliin^-,  ))ro- 
gressive  j)rol'essional  leadersliip. 

In  1921.  California  first  made  jirovision  for  supervision  of  rural 
schools'.  For  every  500  children  in  averajre  daily  attendance  in  dis- 
tricts having-  an  averajre  daily  attendance  of  less  than  300,  one  teacher 
apportionment  ($1,400)  was  allocated  to  the  county  for  purposes  of 
supervision. 

In  1929,  tlie  improvement  in  rural  schools  which  had  resulted  from 
trained  supervisory  service  induced  the  le<>islature  to  reduce  the  basis 
upon  whicli  funds  for  supervision  would  be  ajjportioned'-.  Under  the 
new  ]irovision,  one  teacher  ai)|)ortionment  for  supervision  was  allocated 
to  the  county  on  the  basis  of  every  300  or  major  part  of  300  pupils  iri 
average  daily  attendance  in  schools  havijig  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  less  than  300.  In  1930-31.  the  total  funds  available  for  the 
supervision  of  rural  schools  will  be  increased  by  $239,400,  making  a 
total  of  $600,600  available  for  this  purpose. 

STATE    DEMONSTRATION    RURAL    SCHOOLS. 
Purpose   of   the    Demonstration    Schools. 

To  bring  new  ideas,  inspiration,  and  higher  professional  ideals  to 
scattered  rural  teachers,  to  give  them  a  concrete  ]ncture  of  what  a 
progressive  school  should  be,  the  Division  of  Rural  Education  has 
cooperated  with  counties  in  the  development  of  rural  demonstration 
centers  where  an  organization  of  education  suited  to  the  conditions 
inherent  in  the  rural  situation  has  been  developed. 

To  one  familiar  Avith  modern  educational  theory  and  practice,  there 
is  nothing  .startlingly  new  or  radical  in  the  program  of  the  demonstra- 
tion schools.  An  ctfoft  is  being  nuide  to  adapt  to  rural  conditions  the 
best  of  the  new  methods  of  education  while  i-etaining  the  best  of  the  old. 

Equal  emphasis  is  ])laced,  in  tlie  program  of  the  schools,  on  the  indi- 
vidual needs  (fp  the  child  and  on  his  social  development.  The  funda- 
mental purposes  are  to  train  for  individual  responsibility,  initiative, 
cooperation,  independent  thinking,  and  social  living.  The  schools  aim 
to  provide  an  educative  experience  suited  to  the  variety  of  individual 
interests  and  capacities  which  will  result  in  a  harmonious  and  balanced 
development  of  the  child's  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
nature. 

Modern    Methods. 

The  old  education  emphasized  the  accpiisition  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  our  complex  modern  life,  it  is  evident  that  important  as  knowledge 
and  skill  may  be,  the  development  of  adequate  ph3'sical  equipment, 
proper  social  attitudes  and  ideals,  and  stable  emotional  responses  are 
equally  significant  in  the  complete  development  of  the  child. 

The  old  type  recitation  method  has  disap]ieared  from  these  demon- 
stration schools.  It  is  replaced  by  socialized  conferences  and  group 
activities  which  permit  of  adjustment  to  individual  differences.  No 
words  can  depict  the  normal,  busy,  satisfying  experiences  of  the  pupils 

>  Statutp.s   UI21,  Ch.   467,  p.   699. 

-School  Code  op  California,  1929,  Section  4.777. 
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in  demonstration  schools.  Only  a  visit  will  convince  the  unbeliever 
that  children  can  assume  so  much  responsibility,  can  apply  such  sound 
judgment  to  the  problems  of  their  own  educational  development. 

Location  of   Demonstration   Schools. 

Eventually,  rural  demonstration  centers  will  be  accessible  to  all  rural 
teachers.  At  present  the  following  representative  schools  have  been 
designated  as  demonstration  centers: 

Charleston 1 -teacher  school Amador  County 

lone 4-teacher  school Amador  County 

Jackson    Valley 1-teacher  school Amador  County 

Union 1-teacher  school Butte   County 

Wyandotte 1-teacher  school Butte   County 

Arbuckle S-teacher  school Colusa   County 

Butte  Creek 1-teacher  school Colusa   County 

Citrona  Park 1-teacher  school Glenn    County 

German 2-teacher  school Glenn    County 

Johnsonville 1  -teacher  school Lassen  County 

Palmdale 4-teacher  school Los  Angreles  County 

Spring  Garden 1-teacher  school Placer   County 

Tahoe  Lake 1-teacher  school Placer   County 

Sheridan 2-teacher  school Placer   County 

Orange  Glen 2-teacher  school San    Diego    County 

Escalon 8-teacher  school San  Joaquin  County 

Woods o-teacher  school San  Joaquin  County 

Shasta 1-teacher  school Shasta  County 

Montgomery  Creek 1-teacher  school Shasta   County 

Lewis 5 -teacher  school Sonoma  County 

Woods  School  at  Woodbridge  in  San  Joaquin  County  is  in  its 
fourth  year  as  state  rural  demonstration  school.  Last  year  it  was 
visited  by  over  300  interested  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teach- 
ers. Other  schools  rendered  similar  service  in  showing  modern  trends 
in  class  procedure. 

The  success  of  these  schools  in  serving  as  demonstration  centers 
may  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  teachers,  the  local 
trustees,  the  rural  supervisors,  and  the  county  .superintendents  who 
have  made  these  schools  represent  objectively  their  .ideals  of  what  the 
rural  school  at  its  best  may  afford  rural  children  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity, g 

THE  ARTICULATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

"Large  numbers  of  pupils  14  to  18  years  of  age  withdraw  from 
the  secondary  school  every  year  for  no  reason  other  than  inability  to 
become  adjusted  to  its  procedures  and  purposes.  Many  of  these  might 
be  retained  longer  in  schools  if  they  could  be  helped  to  understand 
themselves,  and  if  work  could  be  provided  which  they  could  profitably 
do  and  through  which  they  could  develop  such  capacities  as  they  may 
possess,"  says  Reavis  in  Pupil  Adjustment.^ 

The  Junior   High   School. 

In  cities,  the  isthmian  service  of  the  junior  hign  school  has  been 
evoked  as  the  solution  of  the  pressing  and  universal  educational  problem 
of  "bridging  the  gap"  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  second- 
ary school.  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  unarticulated  school  systems  of 
eight  years  of  elementary  education  and  four  years  of  secondary  educa- 
tion have  been  welded  into  a  school  system  which  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  education  of  children. 

'Reavis,  'Wm.  C.     Pupil  Adjustment,  N.  Y.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1926,  p.  V. 
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The  junior  high  school  provides  a  new  composite  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  It  provides  a  transitional  educative  experience 
by  wiiich  pui)ils  may  pass  from  tlie  irresponsible  age  of  boyhood  and 
girlhood  to  the  increasingly  responsible  age  and  richer  experience  of 
adolescence.  The  junior  high  school  provides  a  means  by  which  indi- 
vidual differences  may  be  diagnosed  so  that  each  early  adolescent  may 
be  wi-sely  guided  from  the  single  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school 
to  his  proper  placement  among  the  multiple  curricular  offerings  of  the 
s<^condary  school. 

Junior   High    Schools   Lacking   in    Rural    Areas. 

Rural  education  in  California  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  urban 
education  in  its  emphas.is  on  the  eight-3'ear  elementary  school  and  its 
lack  of  articulation  with  the  secondary  school.  The  junior  high  school 
movement  has  affected  urban  areas  greatly  and  rural  areas  almost 
negligibly.  An  analysis  of  enrollment  in  junior  high  schools  indicates 
that  metropolitan  areas  have  reorganized  to  prov.ide  this  program  for 
their  adolescents,  while  rural  areas  have  been  almost  unaware  of  the 
tendency  to  adjust  education  to  the  psychological  needs  of  this  period 
of  child  development.  An  inspection  of  the  size  of  junior  high  schools 
(1927-1928)  based  on  enrollment  proAddes  these  data: 

Jtinior  high 
schools  enrolling  Number  of  schools 

Less    than    50 3 

50-99     9 

100-199    12 

Rural     24 

200-299  12 

300-399  12 

400-499  8 

500-599  13 

600-699  9 

700-799  11 

Over  800 43 

Urban    lOS 

A  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  possible  to  group  the  early 
secondary  unit  of  rural  schools  into  rural  consolidated  junior  high 
school  centers  representing  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  support  depart- 
mental work  and  rural  vocational  classes  with  adequate  laboratory, 
library,  and  recreational  facilities.  Until  such  time  as  necessary  reor- 
ganization may  be  accomplished  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  the  school  system. 

Child   Accounting    Essential. 

The  elementary  teachers  secure  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
information  concern,ing  the  elementary  school  child.  Unfortunately, 
this  information  is  too  frequently  in  a  form  which  is  not  usable  to  those 
who  must  guide  the  child  to  satisfactory  secondary  school  adjustment. 
Too  frequently,  no  data  on  this  early  school  experience  are  recorded  and 
the  child  enters  high  school  without  the  skilful  guidance  which  could 
be  based  upon  such  knowledge. 

In  tlie  rural  communities  where  proper  organization  may  be  delayed 
for  many  years  because  of  ignorance  or  apathy,  a  system  of  child 
accounting  which  will  provide  a  basis  for  scientific  education  service 
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to  children  is  an  urgent  need.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Cofifman,  "It 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  .  .  .  difficult  and  intensely  human  prob- 
lems, it  will  make  us  conscious  of  our  j)rofessional  res])onsibility  and  of 
our  great  opportunity.  It  will  make  us  see  our  success  not  in  terms  of 
children  sent  home,  but  rather  by  the  number  placed  on  the  road  to 
self -recovery  and  greater  achievement."^ 

A  bulletin  under  the  title  The  Articulation  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  has  been  widely  distributed  by  the  Division  of 
Rural  Education.  This  bulletin  consists  of  a  minimal  list  of  qualities 
upon  which  data  should  be  collected,  definition  of  each  trait,  a  study 
of  the  present  status  of  child  accounting  in  California  schools,  suggested 
forms  for  recording  data  and  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  a  child 
accounting  system. 

Teachers  and  administrators  -who  are  responsible  for  the  guidance  of 
children  in  their  schools  are  confronted  with  problems  in  educational 
diagnosis  and  treatment  which  necessitates  specific  knowledge  of  each 
individual  pupil.  The  classification  and  grouping  of  students,  the 
adaptation  of  the  curriculum,  the  selection  of  instructional  material, 
the  educational  and  vocational  gu,idance  of  pupils,  are  all  effective  only 
if  based  on  adequate  child  accounting  records.  Much  maladjustment, 
educational  and  social,  may  be  averted  by  the  adequate  development  of 
economical  and  efficient  cumulative  records. 

Many  counties  have  adopted  some  modification  of  the  forms  and 
])rocedures  recommended.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  further  promo- 
tional effort. 

GUIDANCE   PROGRAMS   IN    RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Division  of  Rural  Education  has  prepared  a  flexible  working 
basis  for  the  various  types  of  rural  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
beginning  and  developing  guidance  programs.  The  plan  provides  for 
setting  up  the  guidance  ]5rogram  in  terms  of  actual  county  needs, 
training  the  counselors,  teaching  occupational  information,  educational 
and  vocational  guidance. 

Within  the  next  year  all  counties  will  be  contacted  concerning  this 
problem  and  definite  service  will  be  rendered  in  initiating  suitable 
guidance  programs. 

STUDIES    IN    RURAL   SECONDARY    EDUCATION. 

Studies  have  been  made  during  the  biennium  in  the  rural  secondary 
curriculum,  the  status  of  the  rural  high  school  principal,  and  the  status 
of  the  rural  high  school  teacher.  Results  of  these  studies  will  be 
included  in  projected  bulletins  of  the  division. 

COOPERATIVE   CURRICULUM    STUDY    IN    NORTHERN    COUNTIES. 

Cooperating  county  boards  of  education  in  17  northern  counties-  are 
working  on  a  curriculum  study  to  develop  a  uniform  course  of  study 
which  will  result  in  economy  of  time  and  effort,  improvement  of  courses 
of  study  and  reduction  of  the  retardation  of  pupils  by  means  of  uni- 
form organization,  equipment,  and  curriculum  in  these  participating 
counties. 


1  Ibid.,    p.    XIV. 

-  Amador,  Butte,  Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Lake,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Nevada,  Placer, 

Plumas,   Shasta,   Siskiyou,   Sutter,   Tehama,   Ydlo,  Yuba. 
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Plans  ai<'  coiupleted  for  assignnicnt  of  lesponsibility  to  the  various 
counties.  A  handbook  t'oi-  cooperating  {jroups  has  been  prepared  to 
diiv'ct   tlie  work. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY    FOR    NON-ENGLISH    SPEAKING  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  i)roblems  confrontinjr  the  teachers  in  some 
of  Califoi'iiia 's  schools  is  the  insti-uction  of  little  children  who  come 
to  .scliool  witli  a  lan^uajre  handicap.  Over  two  hundred  tliousand  (216,- 
294)  children  come  from  homes  in  which  some  foreipfn  language  is 
spoken. 

The  problem  is  mo.st  acute  in  southern  California.  Los  Angeles 
("ounly  alone  contributes  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  number. 
Nearly  half  of  all  the  non-English  speaking  children  in  California 
come  from  seven  southern  counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino, 
Orange,  Ventura.  San  Diego,  Riverside,  and  Imperial. 

These  are  distributed  as  follows : 

l.ns   Angeles 69,021  San  Bernardino --  6,101 

cirangi- 5,312  Ventura 5,221 

San  Diego 6,100  Riverside 4,252 

Imperial 4,946 

The  Division  of  Rural  Education  has  been  at  work  on  the  problem 
of  develo])ing  material  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  children  of 
foreign  parentage.  The  difficulties  of  these  teachers  can  be  appreciated 
when  we  realize  that  the  English  vocabularies  of  children  entering 
scliool  vary  from  200  to  2500  words.  The  foreign  child  is  handicapped 
in  this  regard.  To  him  English  is  a  foreign  language  and  he  must 
learn  this  language  as  quickly  as  possible  to  fit  into  the  school  woi-k 
and  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  It  is  believed  that  retardation  will 
be  materially  decreased  by  the  proper  instruction  of  our  non-English 
speaking  children. 

There  have  been  four  conferences  held  during  the  school  year  (1929- 
1930)  with  rural  school  supervisors  of  the  southern  section  of  the  state 
on  this  problem.  A  Tentative  Course  op  Study  for  Beginning  Non- 
English  Speaking  Children  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  for 
experimental  use. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Julian  A.  McPhee,  Chief 
INTRODUCTION. 

Permanent  farm  relief  can  be  obtained  only  through  agricultural 
education.  This  type  of  education  is  given  very  effectively  through 
the  public  school  sj^stem  in  California.  The  program  is  growing 
rapidly.  In  1917  there  were  ten  state  and  federally  aided  high  school 
agricultural  departments,  while  in  1929  there  were  105.  In  addition, 
there  are  46  high  schools  offering  instruction  in  agriculture 
where  no  special  federal  and  state  aid  is  given.  In  1926-27  the  average 
high  school  agriculture  department  had  33  students  enrolled; 
in  1927-28  there  was  an  average  enrollment  of  39;  in  1928-29, 
forty-three  students ;  and  in  1929-30  there  was  an  average  enrollment 
of  44  students.  One  school  had  ten  full-time  agricultural  teachers  and 
the  average  department  had  two  and  one-tenth  teachers  of  agriculture. 

Last  year  there  were  seventy  agricultural  departments  that  carried 
on  an  agricultural  education  program  for  adult  farmers  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  four  thousand.  Programs  of  elementary  agri- 
culture have  been  started  in  several  counties  of  the  state  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  agricultural  program  for  city  schools. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION   PROGRAM. 

A  very  extensive  program  of  extra  curricular  activities  has  been 
carried  on  for  all  students  interested  in  agricultural  education.  The 
program  has  four  phases : 

1.  Vocational  agricultural  education  in  the  rural  secondary  schools 
for  those  preparing  for  and  those  engaged  in  farm  occupations. 

2.  An  agricultural  education  program  for  the  urban  secondary 
schools  along  vocational  and  appreciative  lines. 

3.  A  program  of  nature  study  and  pre-vocational  agriculture  for 
the  rural  elementary  schools. 

4.  An  agricultural  teacher  training  program  that  will  adequately 
prepare  teachers  for  all  phases  of  the  work. 

RURAL  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM, 

The    Need   for  Vocational   Agricultural   Training. 

The  occupation  of  farming  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex.  It 
requires  more  managerial  ability,  business  capacity,  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  skilful  marketing  than  ever  before.  Units  of  farming  are 
becoming  larger,  which  still  further  complicates  the  problems  of  the 
farm  operator.  Specialists  for  various  types  of  agriculture  are  in  great 
demand.    In  the  future  we  do  not  need  moi'e  farmers,  but  better  trained 
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farmers.  Those  who  eaii  econoniieally  produce,  judiciously  market, 
and  constantly  cooperate  will  succeed.  Persons  hickinj;  these  abilities 
sliould  select  other  occnjiations.  If  the  farmer  is  reeofrnized  as  the 
backbone  of  the  nation  he  must  be  a  superior  individual  and  must  be 
properly  trained.  California  produces  180  different  farm  crops  and 
probably  needs  farm  relief  more  than  any  other  state.  Therefore,  the 
Califoi-nia  public  scliool  system  has  a  serious  responsibility  in  building 
up  a  Nijrorous  program  of  vocatioiud  agricultural  education. 

Objectives   of  Vocational    Agricultural    Instruction. 

The  objectives  of  vocational  agricultural  education  are  to  give  syste- 
matic, technical,  and  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  those  who 
cire  farming  or  preparing  to  farm.  The  instruction  deals  with  local 
farm  euter})rises  in  crop  and  animal  production  and  the  mechanical 
and  managerial  work  connected  with  these  enterprises.  It  includes 
study,  observation,  demonstration,  and  participation  in  operative  and 
managerial  activities  under  actual  working  farm  conditions.  Each 
student  supplements  this  technical  classroom  instruction  with  six 
months  of  practical  farm  Mork  carried  on  through  the  home  project. 

The  Training   Given. 

Vocational  agriculture  students  are  required  to  take  at  least  ninety 
minutes  per  day  throughout  the  school  year  in  agricultural  subjects, 
such  as  hoi-ticulture,  animal  husbandrj%  soils,  and  crops,  et  cetara.  The 
riature  of  these  courses  depends  upon  the  type  of  agriculture  practiced 
iji  the  community.  Each  student  also  takes  at  least  two  years  in  farm 
mechanics,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  the  future  farmers  in  the 
knowledge  and  skills  along  mechanical  lines  necessary  for  successful 
farming. 

Each  boy  is  required  to  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  set  of  records 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  project  must  compute  cost  of  production 
in  terms  of  units.  The  latest  farm  practices  that  are  recommended 
liy  the  various  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  followed.  Home  projects  in  1929  netted  the  boys 
throughout  the  State  of  California  over  $300,000. 

The  program  also  includes  instruction  in  those  ideals  of  rural  life 
that  will  train  students  for  cooperative  effort  and  for  rural  leadership. 
This  is  done  through  an  organization  set  up  within  the  public  secondary 
schools. 

Future  Farmers  of  America. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  sponsors  an  organization 
called  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  high  schools  where  there 
are  vocational  agricultural  departments.  All  students  receiving 
instruction  in  vocational  agricultural  education  belong  to  this  organiza- 
tion. During  the  year  1929-30  two  state  conventions  were  held,  one 
in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south.  The  state  organization  and 
the  local  chapters  all  have  comprehensive  programs  of  work.  The  boys 
conduct  their  own  meetings  and  arrange  their  own  programs.  Several 
of  the  local  chapters  are  organized  to  carry  on  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  of  products  from  their  own  projects. 
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The  state  association  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  sponsors  a  very 
expansive  annual  pro^i^ram.  Each  year  they  exhibit  their  farm  products 
at  the  State  Fair  and  practically  all  the  local  fairs.  They  conduct  two 
school  camps,  one  at  the  State  Fair,  and  one  at  the  Southern  California 
Fair.  Eight  championship  agricultural  judging  contests  are  conducted 
and  three  teams  are  sent  nut  of  the  state  for  national  competition.  In 
1929-30  they  exhibited  and  sold  live  stock  at  two  fat  stock  shows, 
receiving  over  $19,000.  They  conduct  a  state-wide  public  speaking 
contest,  and  send  a  boy  out  of  the  state  to  compete  for  honors  of  the 
Western  Region.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities  that  are  car- 
ried on  as  a  part  of  their  program. 

Through  the  participation  in  these  various  activities  the  students 
have  developed  rapidly  their  ability  to  lead  and  to  work  together.  Last 
year,  65  Future  Farmers  of  America  were  eiected  student  body  presi- 
dents in  their  local  high  schools.  A  senior  high  school  student,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  was  president  of  his 
local  adult  Farm  Center,  showing  that  this  program  trains  for  leader- 
ship, teaches  the  boys  to  cooperate,  and  sets  up  for  them  ideals  for  rural 
life.      , 

Program  Should  Be  Expanded. 

Programs  of  vocational  agriculture  for  high  school  students  and 
adults  should  be  introduced  in  all  of  the  rural  high  schools  of  the 
state.  Today  only  one-third  of  the  rural  high  schools  are  receiving 
the  benefits  of  this  ])rogram.  Small  rural  communities,  for  economic 
reasons,  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  agricultural  instruction  that  can 
be  offered  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  offer  any  such  work. 

Progress  and  expansion  in  the  agricultural  education  program  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  promotion  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  It  requires  constant  supervision,  adequately  trained  teach- 
ers, leadership,  and  financial  support.  The  future  is  dependent  upon 
an  adequate  supply  of  each  of  these. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  URBAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  gap  in  understanding  between  urban 
and  rural  populations.  Many  people  living  in  the  cities  know  nothing 
of  their  dependence  on  agriculture.  It  is  important  that  they  have  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  quarantine  laws,  water  conservation  ques- 
tions, agricultural  economics,  and  other  farm  problems.  They  should 
be  able  to  vote  intelligently  when  electing  their  representatives  in  gov- 
ernment and  when  issues  of  this  type  are  put  before  them.  Bankers, 
real  estate  operators,  lawyers,  and  others  would  benefit  greatly  if  they 
had  a  proper  understanding  of  the  various  farm  problems. 

Climatic  conditions  of  California  are  ideal  for  beautifying  homes 
and  landscape  gardening.  Certain  sections  of  the  state  are  noted  for 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  this  direction.  Beautiful  homes  should 
be  encouraged  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  golf  courses  and  landscaped  estates,  there  is  a  big  field  for 
trained  nurserymen  and  landscape  gardeners.  This  type  of  agricul- 
tural education  is  growing  very  rapidly. 

There  is  little  opportunity  anywhere  for  citj^  boys,  who  plan  to 
follow  agriculture  as  an  occupation,  to  get  any  training  at  the  present 
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lime.    There  are  hundreds  of  such  boys  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  practical  farming  within  a  city  .school  system. 

RURAL    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL    AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

:^Iuch  attention  must  be  given  to  nature  study  and  prevocational 
agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  in  order  to  have  an  efficient, 
all-round  program  of  agricultural  education.  The  objective  of  nature 
studv  and  agricultural  education  in  the  elementary  schools  is  to 
acquaint  children  with  and  create  an  appreciation  of  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  important  that  they  have  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prob- 
lems of  farm  life. 

This  program,  to  be  eft'octive,  must  be  organized  on  a  county-wide 
basis,  as  each  county  presents  a  separate  problem.  At  the  present  time 
only  four  counties  in  the  state  do  any  work  of  this  type.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  teacher-training  institutions  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  have  not  been  aware  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  education. 
In  order  to  expand  it,  it  is  necessary : 

1.  To  aid  the  state  teachers  colleges  in  organizmg  courses  in  nature 
.study  and  agriculture  for  the  future  rural  elementary  school  teachers. 

2.' To  train  rural  elementary  agricultural  supervisors  for  work  in 
the  various  counties. 

3.  To  i)repare  materials  on  agriculture  and  nature  study  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  elementary  schools. 

With  assistance  and  proiuotion  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, most  of  the  counties  in  the  state  will  undoubtedly  carry  on  pro- 
grams of  this  kind.  At  the  present  time  supervision,  teacher-training, 
and  financial  set-ups  are  inadequate  to  do  much  along  these  lines. 

AGRICULTURE   TEACHER   TRAINING    PROGRAM. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  institution  in  the  State  of  California 
adequately  training  agricultural  teachers.  This  is  causing  a  serious 
retardation  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion program.  Apparently  there  is  no  relief  in  sight.  The  most 
important  problem  of  the  agricultural  education  program  is  to  find 
enough  men,  preferably  young  men,  with  the  ]n-oper  personality,  train- 
ing, and  experience  to  qualify  them  for  this  work.  The  exacting  nature 
of'^the  agricultural  teachers'  activities  is  such  that  only  those  who  can 
show  the  greatest  promise  of  measuring  up  to  the  requirements  should 
be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  prepare  for  the  work.  The  teacher- 
trainiuG-  ]n-ogram  not  only  entails  professional  preparation,  but  must 
also  incdude  a  great  amount  of  technical  and  practical  training.  Since 
there  are  so  many  phases  to  the  program,  including  training  boys  to 
farm,  teaching  adult  farmers,  giving  appreciative  courses  in  agricul- 
ture in  urban  secondary  schools,  training  landscape  gardeners,  and 
preparing  rural  elementary  school  supervisors,  many  specific  types  of 
training  must  be  provided. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  doing  the  only  professional 
agricultural  teacher-training  in  the  state  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
taking  care  of  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  vocational  agricul- 
lurarteachers  for  rural  high  schools  by  placing  them  as  cadets  in 
several  of  the  agricultural  departments. 
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There  is  no  institution  in  which  agriculture  teachers  of  city  schools, 
rural  supervisors,  farm  mechanics  teachers,  and  others  may  receive 
professional  training  within  the  state. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  is  the  only 
possible  place  where  technical  training  in  agriculture  may  be  obtained. 
Owing  to  the  highly  academic  character  of  their  curricula  and  their 
refusal  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  this  field,  only  a  limited  number  of 
their  graduates  can  be  used.  Because  of  this  situation  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  been  issuing  a  large  number  of  emergency  cre- 
dentials to  men  of  inadequate  training. 

Teachers  of  agriculture  may  be  obtained  from  other  states,  but  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  crops  and  farm  conditions  in  California,  and 
since  climatic  and  soil  conditions  vary  in  different  states,  few  of  the 
out-of-the-state  men  can  cope  with  the  agricultural  conditions  without 
further  training  after  being  placed  in  California  schools.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  71  per  cent  of  all  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  holding 
positions  in  California  have  been  trained  in  other  states. 

The  methods  of  handling  these  problems  by  temporary  expediencies 
should  be  replaced  by  a  well-organized  program  centralized  in  some 
one  institution  under  the  control  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 


EEPORT    OF    THE    BUREAU   OF    ATTENDANCE   AND 
MIGRATORY   SCHOOLS 

Lillian   B.  Hill,  Chief 

GENERAL   REPORT. 
Credential. 

One  of  the  progressive  steps  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Attendance 
and  JMigratory  Schools  during  the  past  biennium  was  that  of  setting 
up  adequate  requirements  for  a  state  credential  for  supervision  of 
child  welfare  and  attendance. 

Retirement. 

By  favorable  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  September, 
1929,  supervisors  of  child  welfare  and  attendance  were  placed  under 
the  benefits  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Act. 

Permits  to  Work. 

An  extensive  study  of  all  the  permits  to  work  and  to  employ  from 
the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  those  of 
Detroit,  Boston,  and  New  York,  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Attend- 
ance and  Migratory  Schools.  This  material  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
setting  up  new  state  permit  forms.  This  work  was  done  by  a  state 
committee  of  which  Miss  Emma  L.  Noonan,  Supervisor,  Bureau  of 
Attendance  and  Guidance,  San  Francisco  City  Schools,  served  as 
chairman  for  the  northern  section  of  California ;  and  Mr.  HoUis  P. 
Allen,  Director  of  Research  and  Guidance  of  the  San  Bernardino 
City  Schools,  was  chairman  for  the  southern  section. 

The  new  permit  to  work  and  to  employ  may  be  used  as  a  permanent 
record  card  in  the  central  office.  The  physical  examination  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  industry  necessary'  for  these  forms  will  like- 
wise serve  in  l,ieu  of  a  health  record  card. 

Publication. 

Bulletin  No.  B-3,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Migratory 
Schools  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  sets  forth  suggested 
methods  and  procedure  in  child  welfare  and  attendance.  This  bulletin 
gives  the  California  laws  relative  to  children,  including  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law,  the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  Law; 
requirements  concerning  the  issuance  of  labor  permits ;  suggestions  con- 
cerning relationships  between  the  school  and  other  social  agencies; 
methods  of  taking  case  histories  and  making  home  visits.  A  selected 
directory  ,is  also  given  which  makes  available  welfare  resources  in  the 
state. 

MIGRATORY  SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  registration  of  minors  in  1927,  which  is  still  the 
most  recent  information  available,  there  were  in  the  State  of  California 
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36,891  children  who  were  classified  as  migratory.  In  the  same  regis- 
tration it  was  shown  that  the  numbers  of  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
a  large  number  of  whom  follow  the  crops  and  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  included  the  following : 

Mexican    102,405 

Japanese    32,923 

Chinese 8,123 

Recorded  in  this  registration  were  14,325  negroes.  IMany  of  these 
are  children  of  itinerant  laborers. 

Reports  from  the  Division  of  Housing  and  Sanitation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations  show  for  the  year  1929  a  total  of 
17,980  children  living  in  labor  camps.  This  number  varies  from 
2758  in  the  month  of  July  to  141  in  December. 

Five  counties  were  selected  from  the  58  counties  of  the  state 
as  representing  typical  work  being  done  by  the  different  .school 
departments  in  affording  educational  oi)portunities  to  the  children  of 
migratory  laborers.  The  labor  situations  in  these  counties,  during  the 
harvesting  of  the  principal  crops  thereof,  were  surveyed  and  the 
school  records  and  educational  opportunities  offered  to  the  children 
of  migratory  laborers  were  studied  during  the  months  of  the  harvesting 
of  the  particular  crops.  The  five  counties  selected  were  Ventura, 
Fresno,  Kern,  Riverside,  and  Sacramento.  The  principal  crops  har- 
vested in  these  counties  were  onions,  cotton,  spinach,  asparagus,  and 
walnuts.  We  found  that  there  was  some  overlapping  of  crops  during 
the  school  year  from  September  to  May. 

These  counties  report  the  number  of  children  of  seasonal  laborers 
receiving  educational  opportunities  to  be  as  follows : 

Ventura —        Septeml^er 535 

October    1,432 

November 1,432 

Fresno —           November 960 

December    1,095 

January 925 

Kern —                October 1,790 

November     , 2,086 

December    2,077 

January     1,798 

Riverside —      April   665 

May    617 

Sacramento — Marcli 397 

April    510 

May      529 

There  was  expended  from  the  State  ]Migratory  School  Revolving 
Fund  during  the  period  beginning  September,  1929,  and  ending  May, 
1930,  a  total  of  $5,498.94,  and  a  like  amount  was  provided  from  the 
unapportioned  scliool  funds  of  the  counties,  giving  a  total  of  $10,997.98 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  special  schools  and  classes  for  children  who 
were  not  taken  care  of  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Amount    Expended   for   Migratory  Schools  from   State   Migratory   School    Fund 

September,   1929-May,   1930 

Ventura    County $435    00 

Fresno  County 4,287   98 

Santa  Barbara  County 297   90 

Merced  County 133   06 

Tehama    County 270   00 

i'olo     County 75   00 

Total     $5,498   94 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE   PLANNING 

Andrew  P.  Hill,  Jr.,  Chief 
THE   SCOPE    AND   CHARACTER   OF  THE   WORK. 

The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  regards  itself  primarily  as  a 
state  service  to  school  districts  confronted  with  a  building  problem  of 
any  kind.  An  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  these  problems,  and  the 
various  persons  and  agencies  involved  in  such  a  service,  develop  as 
the  service  grows  in  functional  usefulness.  After  three  years  of  expe- 
rience, we  are  beginning  to  define  our  activities  more  clearly  and  pre- 
pare for  them  with  increased  forethought. 

Field    Activities. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  service  is  activity  in  the 
field.  During  this  biennium,  members  of  the  staff  have  traveled  over 
eighty-six  thousand  miles  by  automobile,  to  bring  personal  appraisal 
and  advice  into  the  consideration  of  local  district  problems.  The 
total  mileage  by  train  has  been  14,044  miles.  One  hundred  eighty- 
eight  plans  have  been  checked,  44  of  which  have  had  prelim- 
inary approval  only.  Of  the  144  given  final  approval,  107  have 
reported  contract  prices  totaling  $3,797,646,  and  if  the  remaining 
32  average  as  high  in  price,  the  total  will  approach  $4,933,390.  The 
location  of  these  proposed  buildings,  by  counties,  is  shown  in  Plate  I. 
The  schools  by  name  and  cost  are  given  in  Table  No.  1.  In  addition  to 
these  checks,  45  plans  have  been  developed  and  checked  in  the  oflice 
for  illustrative  or  practical  purposes,  and  20  state  school  plans  have 
been  followed  through  the  state  architect's  office  to  completion.  During 
this  same  period,  the  division  has  completed  20  surveys  and  brought  11 
others  partially  to  completion.  These  are  located  by  counties  in  Plate 
II.  The  illustrative  standards  developed  in  the  draughting  room  have 
grown  from  a  total  of  193  in  1928  to  623  in  October,  1930. 

Bulletins. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  three  bulletins  have  been  prepared 
for  publication,  several  research  studies  carried  on,  and  a  general  pro- 
gram of  publicity  and  information  kept  in  constant  motion. 

Field   Conditions   Indicate   Need  for  Services  of  the   Division. 

Field  conditions  in  California  are  indicative  of  the  need  of  a  plan- 
ning division.  Those  of  us  who  drive  blithely  along  the  main  highways 
are  impressed  w.ith  the  number  and  quality  of  our  rural  schools.  Such 
a  picture  is  not  a  true  indication  of  the  condition  of  education  in  our 
state,  nor  does  it  point  to  the  problemus  confronting  our  rural  schools 
toda5^ 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  school  must  express  leadership,  culture, 
and  progress.    Judged  as  a  whole,  California's  schools  do  not  do  this. 
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An  index  to  the  cultural  leadership  of  a  school  may  be  had  in  the 
amount  of  gardens  it  maintains.  Out  of  2748  rural  schools  in  54  of 
our  58  counties,  1549  or  more  than  56  per  cent  have  no  garden  at  all; 
774  have  a  small  amount  of  landscaping;  and  425  only,  15  per  cent, 
show  any  real  attempt  to  develop  an  artistic  garden  setting. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  rural  schools  are  of  cheap  and  sometimes 
flimsy  construction.  The  54  counties  reporting  on  the  type  of  con- 
struction used  in  rural  schools,  show  2106  or  82  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ings to  be  Class  "E"  (frame),  10.5  per  cent  to  be  Class  "D",  45  per 
cent  Class  "C"  and  3  per  cent  Class  "B."  When  we  consider  that 
408  of  the  3115  elementary  school  districts  in  the  state,  13  per  cent, 
do  not  have  sufficient  assessed  valuation  to  erect  standard  housing,^ 
even  if  tliey  bond  themselves  for  the  full  five  per  cent  of  the  district 
assessed  valuation  which  the  law  allows,  we  begin  to  .see  that  the  future 
of  California's  rural  schools  rests  on  the  hope  of  some  change  in  tax 
methods,  or  an  adequate  means  of  local  relief  through  an  equalization 
apportionment  by  the  state. 

The  progressiveness  of  a  community  may  be  judged  by  the  attention 
given  to  sanitation  and  health.  Two  schools,  both  in  mountain  counties, 
report  a  total  lack  of  toilet  provisions  of  any  kind.  Old  fashioned  pit 
privies  are  in  vogue  in  1145  districts  (41  per  cent  of  the  total)  and 
chemical  toilets  are  listed  in  137  districts.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of 
California's  rural  schools  have  water  flushed  toilet  conveniences.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  districts  report  water  under  pressure  at  the  site, 
so  there  are  ten  per  cent  of  the  districts  which  have  water  conditions 
permitting  a  change  from  privies  to  modern  type  toilets. 

California  has  245  rural  schools,  nine  per  cent,  to  which  water  must  be 
carried  daily.  At  least  three-fourtlis  of  these  could  have  water  at 
reasonable  cost,  if  the  finances  were  available. 

On  the  whole  our  rural  school  play  areas  are  in  a  state  of  primitive 
development.  Some  mountain  counties  do  not  have  a  single  elementary 
school  with  a  surfaced  playground,  and  one  county  has  three  schools 
on  sites  that  jagged  outcropping  rock  ruins  entirelj^  for  play  purposes. 

Some  phases  of  rural  school  development  rest  on  our  establishing 
closer  cooperation  between  state  services.  Although  we  sponsor  a  system 
of  state  schools,  we  occasionally  ruin  existing  sites  by  the  relocation  of 
highways.  "When  this  is  done,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
should  be  notified,  so  that  a  visit  can  be  made  to  the  school  site,  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  made.  Another  possibility  of  cooperation  is 
between  the  state  or  county  school  districts  in  furnishing,  at  cost, 
crushed  rock  and  steige  waste  to  schools  for  yard  surfacing.  Unless 
this  is  done,  especially  when  crushers  are  working  in  the  vicinity,  many 
rural  schools  will  never  be  able  to  atford  play  area  surfacing.  Where 
the  two  state  departments  might  deal  together  on  these  and  other  prob- 
lems, the  local  school  and  the  state  can  not,  as  time  schedules  are  set,  and 
contracts  awarded  by  the  state  before  the  local  board  can  make  its 
contacts. 

The  Adequacy  of  State  Schoolhousing. 

At  this  time,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  summary  of  the  condition 
of  the  physical  plants  of  our  state  teachers  colleges.  We  now  have 
under  construction  five  buildings  at  the  San  Diego  State  Teachers 

*  Construction  at  $4,000  per  classroom. 
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College  and  a  gymnasium  at  the  Humboldt  State  Teachers  College. 
The  State  Division  of  Architecture  has  ready  for  bids  a  gymnasium 
for  men  at  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  as  well  as  an  employees' 
cottage  and  additional  school  housing  facilities  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Berkeley.  Counting  these  as  completed,  we  attempt  to 
summarize  the  condition  of  housing  in  the  several  state  teachers  colleges 
in  Table  No.  II  on  page  184. 

The  picture  shown  in  Table  No.  II  is  not  encouraging.  Outside  of  the 
item  of  academic  classrooms,  no  single  phase  of  teachers  college  housing 
approaches  the  present  need.  The  result  is  Saturday  classes,  night 
classes,  and  classes  of  abnormal  size.  With  the  new  buildings  at  Chico, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego,  "administration"  has  been  made  ade- 
quate in  three  colleges.  Library  facilities  at  Chico  and  Fresno  are  in 
deplorable  condition.  Both  have  places  on  the  tentative  ten-year  build- 
ing program.  Our  gymnasium  facilities  on  an  average  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  California's  high  schools.  Housing  for  science  is  in  dire  need 
of  attention  at  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Humboldt.  As  compared 
with  the  public  high  school,  our  housing  for  student  activities  is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Yet,  from  these  institutions,  we  expect  to  graduate 
teachers  who  have  a  sympathy  with,  and  can  give  impetus  to,  extra- 
curricular work.  Although  we  profess  to  train  teachers,  three  of  our 
seven  teachers  colleges  do  not  have  training  schools  worthy  of  the 
name.  Chico,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  are  entirely  lacking  in 
auditorium  facilities.  There  are  also  drastic  problems  in  the  extension 
of  site  areas  at  Fresno  and  Santa  Barbara. 

These  conditions  are  presented  here  because  they  represent  a  vital 
problem  to  the  state.  The  past  two  bienniums  have  bettered  teachers 
college  conditions  somewhat,  but  growth  has  negated  the  relief  to  a 
considerable  extent.  AVhen  we  may  hope  to  better  this  housing  problem 
depends  largly  on  how  soon  we  can  spend  sufficient  money  on  it,  so  that 
we  may  catch  up  to  a  point  where  future  additions  depend  on  growth 
and  replacement  only. 

The  work  of  the  division  may  be  classified  under  five  major  headings : 

1.  The  exercise  of  educational  leadership  through  public  contacts 
of  various  kinds. 

2.  Conducting  research  in  school-building  problems,  and  filing  mate- 
rials for  use. 

3.  Developing  school  planning  standards  for  district  and  state  schools. 

4.  Developing  the  financial  aspects  of  school  planning  into  princi- 
ples of  action. 

5.  Inspecting  and  evaluating  buildings,  and  checking  plans,  sites, 
et  cetera. 

EDUCATIONAL    LEADERSHIP   AND    PUBLICITY. 

Public  Contacts. 

The  consummation  of  a  real  school  planning  program  necessitates 
contacts  with  the  general  public,  with  special  agencies,  and  with  indi- 
viduals. The  division  has  confined  its  general  public  contacts  to  edu- 
cation week,  and  to  mass  meetings  in  areas  that  are  being  visited  or 
surveyed.  The  division  has  not  had  time  to  properly  contact  special 
agencies.  A  crowded  schedule  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  miss  the 
National  Librarians'  Convention  at  Los  Angeles.    We  have  lost  a  great 
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deal  by  not  being  able  to  schedule  meetings  with  various  regional  plan- 
ning bodies,  the  committee  working  on  a  state  building  code,  the  state 
school  business  officials  association,  the  real  estate  men's  convention, 
and  like  bodies,  wliicli  affect  seliool  planning  problems,  and  should  be 
enlightened  as  to  how  to  proceed  intelligently  in  respect  to  the  special 
needs  of  schools. 

Conventions   and    Institutes. 

The  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  address  four  county  school  trus- 
tees' institutes.  These  have  been  in  Kings  County,  Fresno  County, 
Shasta  County,  nnd  Biitto  County.  Tliree  of  these  contacts  resulted  in 
an  aftermath  of  considerable  building  activity  and  correspondence. 
Someone  from  the  division  has  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  state 
conventions  of  high  school  principals  and  of  superintendents.  On  three 
occasions  the  division  has  displayed  material  which  elicited  considerable 
interest.  Each  year  the  chief  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Council  on  Schoolhouse  Planning,  and  appeared  on  the  program.  Some 
of  the  reports  made  at  these  meetings  have  been  of  particular  value 
to  us,  particularly  those  dealing  with  standards,  discussions  of  waste, 
and  measuring  devices.  These  proceedings  are  printed  after  each  ses- 
sion and  mailed  to  the  several  members. 

Individual   Contacts. 

Our  contact  with  architects,  described  in  my  previous  report,  has  been 
continued  with  gratifying  results.  Executives  and  school  boards  are 
now  beginning  to  call  on  the  division  in  the  early  stages  of  their  plan- 
ning problems,  when  we  can  be  of  most  service  to  them.  Among  other 
contacts,  we  are  trying  desperately  to  keep  in  touch  with  classroom 
teachers  and  supervisors.  These  are  the  individuals  who,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  use  the  schoolroom,  and  their  advice  has  been  most  prac- 
tical and  useful.  If  the  state  can  atford  to  enlarge  the  division,  we 
should  like  to  increase  this  teacher  conference  work,  as  we  feel  it  a  most 
valuable  field,  neglected  somewhat  today  only  because  of  a  congested 
program.  The  writer  has  had  very  helpful  conferences  with  the  Hum- 
boldt State  Teachers  College  faculty,  and  portions  of  the  faculty  of 
the  other  state  colleges  having  buildings  uncler  construction.  A  recent 
conference  with  Julian  McPhee,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education,  and  his  regional  supervisors  of  agriculture  resulted  in  the 
compilation  of  valuable  data  relating  to  farm,  shop,  and  agricultural 
laboratory  planning. 

RESEARCH   ACTIVITY. 

The  Need. 

The  field  of  school  planning  is  a  relatively  new  one.  Where  other 
departmental  divisions  have  a  long  background  of  experience  and 
evaluation,  followed  by  the  establishment  of  standards  or  norms,  and 
the  enunciation  of  fundamental  principles,  we  have  had  to  make  an 
initial  beginning  in  a  new  field.  In  connection  with  the  development 
of  this  field,  we  must  have  time  to  conduct  studies  that  will  bring  before 
us  the  salient  facts  needed.  District  school  board  members  are  not  to 
be  convinced  by  guesses  and  hopes.  In  this  matter  of  research  we  have 
felt  badly  handicapped. 
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The  Types  of   Data   Needed. 

Perhaps  it  mif?ht  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  the  basic  unsolved 
problems,  so  that  an  understanding  of  the  needs  may  be  more  clearly 
stated.    We  need  fundamental  data  in  the  following  fields : 

Principles  of  building  layout ;  a  study  of  the  initial  and  maintenance 
costs  affected  by  the  form  of  the  plan;  the  relation  of  classroom 
exposure  to  play  areas  and  compass  points;  the  garden  layout  and 
building  set-back ;  the  construction  of  walks  and  drives,  et  cetera. 

Research  into  classroom  methods  as  they  translate  themselves  into 
building  needs,  together  with  suggestive  room  plans  or  standards.  We 
have  some  of  this  material  developed  now.  This  needs  to  be  checked  by 
conferences  with  the  teachers  in  the  field.  Then  there  are  some  sub- 
jects, such  as  vocation  shops,  commercial  rooms,  special  science  rooms, 
et  cetera,  on  which  we  have  yet  to  make  a  beginning. 

School  building  costs  are  still  an  unexplored  field.  To  be  sure,  we 
do  have  a  record  of  what  each  building  erected  has  cost.     But  these 
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PLATE  III.  Suggested  Arrangement  for  a  Junior  High  School  Administration  suite. 


costs  are  affected  by  numerous  variables,  so  that  they  have  little  real 
meaning.  Our  first  step  is  to  decide  on  what  is  a  standard  of  average 
need  in  a  given  type  of  building,  including  the  scope  of  rooms  needed, 
what  minimum  construction  is  acceptable,  what  a  satisfactory  class 
size  is,  the  approximate  amount  of  time  each  subject  should  be  sched- 
uled each  week,  et  cetera.  To  quote  costs  on  buildings  which  house  too 
many  pupils  per  room,  which  under-schedule  special  subjects,  or  which 
do  not  possess  other  necessary  facilities  is  to  misrepresent  the  facts.  To 
date,  this  is  the  only  hope  of  information  we  have.  If  public  money  is  to 
be  spent  intelligently  we  must  develop  more  scientific  information  for 
advisory  use. 

Another  field  which  needs  analysis  is  the  cost,  wearability,  and 
adaptability  of  various  materials  in  school  use.  We  do  not  know  today 
what  materials  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  There  is  need  to  gather 
data  on  the  wear  of  flooring  materials,  wainscots,  blackboards,  apparatus 
of  all  kinds,  et  cetera. 
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Research  Conducted. 

During  the  past  year  the  division  has  conducted  several  studies  of 
planning  importance.  The  first  dealt  with  the  range  and  medium  of 
study-hall-library  loads  in  schools  of  various  sizes  and  types  of  pro- 
grams. The  data  secured  in  this  study  have  enabled  us  to  give  valuable 
consultation  where  new  buildings  are  planned.  It  has  also  pointed 
out  the  wide  variability  in  school  schedules  of  the  same  type  and  how 
directly  they  affect  the  school  housing  demands.  Poor  types  of  sched- 
ules are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  unlimited  waste  in  requests  for 
school  accommodations.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  department 
would  seem  to  be  to  study  school  schedules  and  advocate  those  types 
which  are  acceptable  educationally,  and  economical  financially. 

The  real  costs  (capital  outlay  and  maintenance)  of  various  types^  of 
construction,  have  been  studied  to  the  end  that  districts  may  be  given 
intelligent  advice.  The  division  finds  Class  "  C  "  construction  to  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  under  normal  circumstances.     Class  "E" 
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PLATE  V.     Standard  Arrangement  for  a  One  Hundred  Pupil   Cafeteria. 

construction,  while  on  the  average  never  as  well  maintained,  costs  from 
four  to  six  times  as  much  as  Class  "C"  construction.  In  most  cases, 
Class  "  C  "  construction  becomes  a  saving  over  Class  "  E  "  construction 
somewhere  between  18  and  22  years  after  erection. 

The  division  has  also  collected  considerable  data  on  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  school  buses.  Unionization  and  consolidation  can  never 
be  honestly  realized  until  these  costs  are  accurately  known  and  the 
people  frankly  informed.  There  are  districts  in  California  today  that 
are  ready  to  unionize,  but  the  assessed  wealth  is  so  low  as  to  make  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  bus  a  financial  and  legal  impos- 
sibility. 

Inadequacies  of  Our  Present   Methods  of  Support. 

Every  educator  in  California  is  acquainted  with  the  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  assessed  valuation  of  our  local  school  districts.     A  study 


1  The  above  classification  of  buildings  by  types  is  that  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 
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made  by  our  division,  based  upon  data  for  1928-29,  shows  408  school 
districts  financially  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  number  of  class- 
rooms, because  of  insufficient  assessed  valuation.  In  this  study  a  sum 
of  $4,000  Avas  allowed  for  encli  classroom,  which  was  presumed  to  fur- 
nish toilet  facilities,  corridor  area,  administration  rooms,  and  audi- 
torium space.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  cheap  class  of  building 
consti;uction,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  desirable  special  features. 
The  drastic  need  of  state  equalization  funds  for  transportation  and 
school  housing  are  apparent  from  these  studies  of  field  conditions. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF   STANDARDS. 
The  Types  of  Standards  Needed. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  America  of  late  to  emphasize  standardi- 
zation to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Aij  far  as  education  is  concerned,  it 
can  never  be  standardized.  Education  is  an  evolutionary  process,  grow- 
ing out  of  scientific  research,  and  progressing  as  much  as  community 
conservation  and  the  quality  of  human  leadership  will  permit. 

Standards,  therefore,  should  be  illustrative,  rather  than  dictatorial. 
Each  standard  should  represent  one  way  to  enunciate  or  interpret  the 
educational  principles  involved.  Any  usable  planning  standard  must 
be  composed  of  two  elements : 

1.  An  educational  statement  respecting  the  room  or  element  to  be 
planned  for.  This  statement  should  describe  the  methods  to  be  used, 
the  conditions  under  which  teaching  is  to  be  done,  and  the  furniture 
and  supply  needs. 

2.  A  suggestive  plan  interpreting  these  needs  in  all  respects.  The 
scope  and  type  of  standards  developed  to  date  by  the  division  are 
described  under  the  subheadings  that  follow : 

Bulletins. 

The  division  has  prepared  the  five  following  bulletins  for  distribution 
to  school  architects  and  school  administrators : 

Bulletin  No.  K-1 — Standards  for  Sanitary  Fixture  Schedules  in 
Schools. 

Bulletin  No.  K-2— The  Type,  Designs,  Installation,  and  Care  of 
Blackboards. 

Bulletin  No.  K-3— The  Evaluation  of  School  Sites. 

Bulletin  No.  20 — The  Landscape  Improvement  of  Rural  School 
Grounds. 

Bulletin — School  Grounds,  their  Design  and  Development. 

Score  Cards. 

The  division  has  developed,  largely  for  its  own  use,  the  following 
score  cards : 

A  score  card  for  elementary  school  assemblies. 
A  score  card  for  use  in  selecting  school  sites. 
A  score  card  for  school  libraries. 

standards    for    Building    Plans. 

We  now  have  on  file  623  plan  standards.  These  deal  with  site  selec- 
tion, site  development,  principles  of  building  layout,  adm,inistration 
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PLATE  VI.  The  state  once  owned  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  high  school 
and  library.  We  are  in  drastic  need  of  this  land  now  as  the  building  layout  indi- 
cates. The  total  area  of  the  complete  square  is  only  24  acres — the  size  of  a 
standai'd  high  school  site. 
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SANTA  BAfCbAP^A       CALIFOR-NIA 

SCAVfc  IN    FELT 


•NOTE- OF-TOTAL -FACILITIES 
CLASS'ROOMS;LAE.OtLATORJE56'LAR.GESPEaAL-(UDOMS 


7   Mojor  Shop& 
i  Minor  ihopi 

1  Mechonicol  DrouJing 

^  Home-Moking  R_oomi 

\1  Science  L7b». or  LeoKkre  (Looma 

45  OoiS  R.oom& 

73  Total  oj  Closj  R.oomi 


PLATE  Vll 


1  Cofaferio 

2  Woman's  Gymnotiumt 

Su/immino  Pool 

1    Audiloriurn 


(g  Tbtol  erf  Lorgc  Spcciol  R,oomi 
73  Class  R-ooms  _ 
6\   Total  Avolloble  fLooms 


PLATE  VII.  An  example  of  a  teachers  college  on  an  inadequate  site.  A\  ith  the 
addition  of  the  Marin  acreage,  there  is  stih  no  room  for  a  men's  gymnasium  ox 
men's  physical  education  field. 
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10  SoJimming  Poo! 
i  I    Puflin^  Green 

11  Aul-o  Parlung 


PLATE  VIII.  The  nucleus  of  this  projected  plant  is  shown  in  darker  hatching. 
The  various  departments  are  arranged  to  extend  outward  from  the  original  units. 
Note  the  combining  of  the  men's  and  women's  gymnasiums  and  the  complete 
separation   of  their   playing  fields. 
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arrangements,  miscellaneous  details,  and  plan  layouts  for  gymnasiums 
and  playrooms,  music,  art,  mechanical  drawing,  general  and  special 
shops,  agricultural  shops,  general  and  special  science  laboratories,  audi- 
toriums, to.ilets,  social  science,  teachers'  rooms,  commercial  rooms, 
cafeterias,  domestic  art,  et  cetera. 

In  the  field  of  special  schools  we  have  an  illustrated  report  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  scliool  for  the  deaf,  and  plans  dealing  with 
kitchen  and  dining  service  standards,  dormitory  housing,  special  school 
administration  (juarters,  and  the  like.  Standards  for  a  junior  high 
school  administration  layout,  a  high  school  site  development  plot  plan, 
and  a  one-hundred-pupil  cafeteria  layout,  are  published  herewith  as 
illustrative  of  these  standards.     (Plates  III,  IV,  and  V.) 

College  Site  Standards. 

We  have  now  complete  plot  plan  studies  of  all  the  seven  teachers 
colleges,  although  the  plots  for  San  Jose  and  Santa  Barbara  have  not 
had  final  acceptance.  In  the  case  of  San  Jose,  there  has  been  vacillation' 
and  indecision  respecting  the  purchase  of  San  Jose  High  School  and  the 
local  Carnegie  Library,  and  the  front  facade  is  now  about  to  be  ruined 
by  the  erection  of  wire  enclosed  tennis  courts  on  the  front  lawn,  dis- 
figuring the  main  approach  and  blocking  the  next  logical  future  exten- 
sion. The  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  plot  plan  showing  these 
conditions,  is  shown  ,in  Plate  VI. 

The  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College  site  consists  of  14 
acres  of  hillside  land.  In  respect  to  area  Santa  Barbara  does  not 
possess  a  site.  The  history  of  the  efforts  of  President  Phelps  to  interest 
the  proper  authorities  in  enlarging  this  site  is  one  of  alternate  hope  and 
failure.  Today  the  most  desirable  acreage  is  no  longer  available,  and 
if  it  were,  it  would  cost  manj^  times  the  reasonable  price  for  which  it 
was  once  offered.  This  apathy  in  respect  to  such  a  fundamental  issue 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  lack  of  departmental  policy.  There  is 
some  land  available  today  above  the  present  site,  known  as  the  Marin 
property.  We  have  agreed  to  sponsor  legislation  for  its  purchase,  and 
no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  accomplish  this.  The  state  has 
continued  to  iuA^est  its  funds  at  Santa  Barbara  without  an  adequate 
site.  During  the  past  two  bienniums  the  state  will  have  made  the  follow- 
ing expenditures  at  Santa  Barbara : 

Administration   building $150,000 

Home  economics  building 175,000 

Science  building 120,000 

Repairs  and  improvement,  approximately 85,000 


Total $530,000 

Thus  our  investment  has  become  too  great  to  consider  abandonment. 

If  the  shops  were  properly  housed,  and  a  women's  gymnasium  erected 
and  proper  field  areas  provided,  there  would  not  be  a  legitimate  build- 
ing site  left  on  the  campus.  These  conditions  make  site  enlargement 
imperative.  The  situation  is  .illustrated  in  the  proposed  plot  develop- 
ment of  Santa  Barbara,  shown  in  Plate  VII.  Unless  we  are  ready 
to  adopt  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  toward  these  two  institu- 
tions, the  division  requests  relief  from  all  planning  responsibility 
for  them. 
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PLATE  IX.  The  object  of  this  layout  is  to  give  the  oral  English  teacher  super- 
vision of  two  stages  at  once,  with  common  scenery,  property,  and  stage  carpentry 
rooms.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  music  department  permits  the  use  of  stage  dressing 
rooms  as  music  practice  rooms. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Humboldt  State  Teachers. College,  a  fine  piece  of 
constructive  work  has  been  done  in  enlarging  the  site.  The  state  owes 
a  real  debt  to  past  president  Kali)h  W.  8\vetman  and  certani  local 
citizens  who  have  purchased  and  lield  land  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  state  could  appropriate  the  necessary  money.  There  is  another  site 
enlargement  problem  at  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College  which 
appears  to  be  at  least  partially  i)rovided  for,  and  one  at  Chico,  which 
is  not  receiving  proper  attention.  I  bring  these  site  enlargement  prob- 
lems into  this  report  because  I  believe  them  to  be  serious  in  nature, 
and  fundamentally  necessary  to  tlie  future  growth  of  the  colleges. 
Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  no  other  group  of  state 
institutions  are  as  cramped  in  site  areas  as  the  teachers  colleges.  The 
only  adequate  teachers  college  site  the  state  owns  is  at  San  Diego. 
The  San  Diego  site  with  its  proposed  building  and  field  layouts  is 
shown  in  Plate  VIII.    The  site  eonta.ins  125  acres. 

College   Room-Layout   Standards. 

The  division  now  has  on  hand  standards  for  most  of  the  types 
of  rooms  used  in  colleges.  Many  of  these  are  adaptable  to  junior,  as 
well  as  teachers  colleges.  Some  of  these  rooms  which  have  received 
special  attention  are  college  assemblies,  little  theaters,  lecture  rooms, 
specialized  science  rooms,  cafeterias,  student  union  facilities,  domestic 
art    provisions,    administration    quarters,    libraries,    training    school 

rooms,  et  cetera. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  the  layout  of  the  Chico  auditorium-little 
theater-music  unit  is  shown.  (Plate  IX.)  For  teaching  convenience, 
plan  compactness,  duplicate  use  of  facilities,  and  interrelation  of  depart- 
ments, we  believe  this  plan  shows  considerable  merit.  The  new  library 
at  San  Diego  is  also  shown.  (Plate  X.)  This  plan  represents  a  sincere 
eifort  to  organize  for  maximum  speed  in  book  availability.  It  has 
set  a  new  conception  for  our  teachers  college  libraries. 

The  urgent  needs  of  teachers  college  housing  have  been  enumerated 
in  a  recent  report  for  the  department  of  finance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  needs  can  be  provided  for  by  some  constructive  program 
that  will  allow  teachers  college  housing  to  catch  up  with  its  gross  needs 
in  the  near  future. 

Specifications. 

From  time  to  time  the  division  has  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
standard  specifications  for  certain  pha.ses  of  schoolhouse  planning.  So 
far  these  have  dealt  largely  with  the  composition  and  laying  of  graveled 
and  surface  play  areas. 

Safety   Standards. 

Safety  standards  are  maintained  by  requiring  all  schools  to  meet  a 
minimum  corridor  width  schedule,  a  stair  location  and  width  schedule, 
safety  coverings  on  stairs,  and  ramps,  appropriate  rails,  properly  pro- 
portioned risers  and  treads,  fireproof  stair.s,  panic-bolted  exits,  properly 
marked  exits,  et  cetera. 
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FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Study  of  Problems   Needed. 

If  California  is  to  render  efficient  planning  service  to  the  districts 
coming  under  her  jurisdiction,  she  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
gathering  the  necessary  technical  information.  The  history  of  the 
financial  aspects  of  California's  support  of  education  has  been  the  story 
of  one  second-rate  guess  after  another.  Moreover,  we  have  not  only 
made  second-rate  guesses  on  those  topics  which  have  crippled  our  state 
support  program,  but  on  other  topics,  local  in  nature  and  less  obvious 
and  insistent  in  character.  The  amount  of  insurance  to  carry,  appraisal 
value,  waste  in  plans,  studies  of  maintenance  costs,  types  of  materials 
cheapest  in  the  long-run,  what  interest  rates  should  bonds  carry,  and 
bonding  versus  direct  taxes,  have  been  almost  totally  neglected  fields 
of  investigation.  Our  public  school  system  can  not  hope  to  command 
the  respect  of  business  men  until  its  control  and  guidance  come  from 
research  and  study  instead  of  guesses  and  momentary  expediency. 
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Technical  Aid   Needed. 

Those  problems  coming  naturally  in  the  field  of  schoolhouse  planning 
should  be  studied  in  our  division.  The  preparation  of  these  factual 
studies  will  entail  added  expense.  The  natural  reaction  to  the  present 
business  depression  will  be  the  curtailment  of  expense,  but  education 
can  never  hope  to  reach  a  basis  of  intelligent  expenditure,  with  conse- 
quent saving,  until  these  studies  are  made.  For  this  reason,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  statf  seems  fundamentally  imperative.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  physically  impossible  to  check  the  plans  coming  into  our 
office  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  Occasionally,  the  division  takes 
time  to  suggest  rearrangements.  Each  time  we  have  been  able  to  render 
such  service,  the  district  has  benefited  materially.  We  include  in  this 
report  (Plates  No.  XI  and  XII)  a  normal  example  of  a  plan  rearranged 
to  save  639  square  feet  or  about  $2,500,  and  at  the  same  t.ime,  shorten 
the  total  building  length  so  that  there  is  frontage  preserved  in  an  amount 
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that  allows  the  future  auditorium  to  be  on  the  front  of  the  lot  con- 
venient to  the  public,  and  still  usable  from  the  school.  The  perimeter 
(exterior  wall)  of  the  rearranged  plan  is  shortened  by  73  lineal  feet, 
and  since  outside  wall  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  interior  wall, 
the  effect  of  this  on  economy  will  be  apparent.  Incidentally,  the 
total  length  or  partition  is  cut  from  1485  to  1327.  Along  with  this 
cut  in  area  and  partition  length,  is  an  improved  plan.  Note  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  primary  grade  toilets  off  their  own  entrance,  the  com- 
pactness of  the  administrative  suite,  the  use  of  the  public  space  for  the 
nurse  and  the  executive,  and  the  relation  of  the  nurse  to  the  teachers' 
rest  areas. 
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In  connection  with  insurance  adjustments  the  division  has  repre- 
sented local  districts  on  numerous  occasions.  The  additional  moneys 
secured  by  these  districts,  over  the  original  settlements  proffered,  would 
more  than  support  our  division  for  a  biennium.  This  is  not  to  insinuate 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  or  a,djusting  agen- 
cies. It  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  many  items  involved  need  clarifi- 
cation, particularly  the  value  of  remaining  walls,  and  the  value  of 
furniture  and  supplies  destroyed.  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning should  develop  school  bu,ilding  appraisal  forms,  which  could  be 
filled  out  at  the  time  of  erection  of  each  building,  when  the  segregated 
costs  are  known,  and  which  would  constitute  the  original  appraisal 
statement.  The  keeping  of  such  a  statement  and  inventory  up  to  date 
is  a  relatively  easy  problem  once  it  is  properly  initiated.  The  reliability 
of  records  concerning  the  value  of  school  property  would  be  greatly 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  such  forms. 

Advice  About  School   Bonds. 

During  this  present  depression,  our  total  school  building  operations 
should  have  increased  much  more  than  has  been  the  case.  Any 
increase  in  building  operations  was  due  to  the  field  work  of  this 
division.  Many  districts  can  build  schoolhouses  only  by  bonding.  When 
money  is  cheap,  and  building  values  representing  from  10  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  above  normal  can  be  had  for  it,  bonding  is  a  sound  financial 
procedure.  The  provision  for  one  additional  staff  member  during  the 
past  biennium,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,  would  have  increased  our 
ability  to  encourage  school  district  bond  issues.  As  a  result,  a  large 
ultimate  saving  to  California's  school  districts  would  have  been  effected. 
Our  efforts  during  the  past  biennium  have  resulted  in  an-  immediate 
saving  in  interest  of  approximately  $30,000  per  year,  which  will  gradu- 
ally reduce  over  a  medium  period  of  about  16  years. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  development  of  the  other  topics  with  which 
this  section  is  concerned.  Each  topic  could  be  developed  to  render  intel- 
ligent guidance  to  educators  in  the  field.  Such  leadership  seems  funda- 
mental to  the  progress  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Without  it  the 
local  taxpayer  is  often  irritated  or  disgusted,  and  his  faith  in  our  edu- 
cational organization  shattered. 

Special  School   Finance. 

The  control  of  finance,  and  the  records  of  attendance  in  our  special 
state  schools,  are  not  standardized  to  the  extent  that  reliable  data  may 
be  had  from  them.  Until  the  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  stand- 
ardized, their  capital  requests  can  never  be  fairly  evaluated.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  needs  of  these  schools  has  been  made  a  function  of  our 
division.  Unless  sufficient  staff  is  given  us,  however,  we  can  not  hope 
to  render  intelligent  service,  and  the  saving  to  the  state  will  be  gross 
and  accidental,  rather  than  technical  and  positive. 

SUMMARY. 

The  demands  for  service  from  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning 
have  practically  tripled  in  three  years.  Educators  in  the  field  are 
eager  for  suggestions  and  data  that  bear  on  their  problems.  These 
service  requests  necessitate  study  and  research.     The  division  can  at 
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the  present  time  attend  to  only  about  half  of  the  legitimate  requests. 
Although  we  are  required  by  law  to  thoroughly  cheek  plans,  and  ' '  make 
surveys  on  request,"  an  insufficient  stafT  lias  i)revented  the  fulfillment  of 
all  these  legal  obligations.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  time  for  research 
in  the  field  of  sciioolhouse  planning.  Funds  are  needed  for  the  publi- 
cation of  at  least  seven  bulletins  based  upon  material  now  on  file  in  this 
division.  The  jniblieation  of  these  bulletins  should  conserve  time  now 
spent  on  correspondence. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  the  division  has  made  some  progress  in 
each  sphere  of  its  activity.  With  proper  support,  its  service  can  be 
developed  to  a  point  of  very  jn-actieal  significance.  If  support  is  not 
to  be  had,  its  activities  should  be  frankly  curtailed  to  research  and 
study,  so  that  something  definite,  useful,  and  fundamental  can  be 
accomplished  each  biennium. 


TABLE   NO.   1 

List  of  Schools  Checked   by  the   Division  of  Schoolhouse   Planning,   Showing   County 
and   Contract   Price,  for  Period  July  1,   1929,  to  June  30,   1930 


School 

Alturas  Grammar  School 

Addison  Street  School,  Palo  Alto 

Almaden   Grammar   School 

Armijo  Union  High  School,  Fairfield 

Artesia  School 

Alpaugrh  Elementary  School 

Arcadia  Elementary   School 

Arvin  School 

Arvin  School  additions 

Allison-Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 

Biggs  Grammar  School 

Burlingame  Grammar  School 

Bret  Harte  School,  Hayward 

Bradford  St.  School,  Placenta 

Burbank   School,   Hayward 

Beardsley   School 

Bonita    High    School 

Bullard    School 

Corralitos  School 

Cacheville  Elementary 

Cressey i.; 

Clearwater  Junior  High,  Compton 

Chowchilla  Union  High  School 

Calistoga  Grammar  School 

Culver  City  Elementary  School 

Covina  Elementary  Cafeteria 

Corcoran  Grammar 

Chester  Emergency  School 

Courtland   Jt.  U._  H.,  School 

Costa    Mesa , _^_. 

Ceres   Grammar— .____\r_'_ ._-:_, 

Delano  Jt.  U.  H.  School IJ___ '. __. 

Delano   Grammar   School  Additions ■.-. 

Del    Sur    School _1^. ^__v^_. 

Dunbar   School-.-. J_ _^_| '■^, 

Daniel  Webs'tef  School,'  Los  Angeles,., . 

Don  .Pedro  Dam  .School .-.._ -_^j.„„ ■_. 

Dos  Palos  Elementary ^ :..,. 

Eastside    School,   Brawle'y____' ____r__. 

Escohdido   U.    H.    School" -_"__'.^'_w___:.„ 

Emerson  School.  Garv'eyV !___ ; '.__ 

Eden-  Gardens  School 

Bshom  School-J _ 

Elk  Hills  School  ____'_ Z__I 

Elizabeth  Lake '- !_" '._ 

Empire    School 

East  Whittier  School '_ I 

Elwood   Union   Elementary 

Enterprise  Ji-.  High  School 

E.scondido   Elementary  School. 


County  Contract  price 

Modoc $59,146 

Santa   Clara * 

Merced 46,556 

Solano    180,635 


Emeryville  ^Hlgh,  School_.____. ; Alameda 


Los  Angeles 

Tulare 

Los  Angeles  - 

Kern 

Kern 

San  Diego 

Butte    

San    Mateo 

Alameda    

Orange : 

Alameda    

Kern 

San    Diego 

Fresno    _- 

Santa  Cruz 

Yolo    

Merced 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Xapa 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

King.s   

Plumas 

Sacramento 

Orange  

Stanislaus 

Kern 

Ke_rn . 

Los   Angeles. . 

Sonorna ,__ ._ ,. 

Lbs  Angele_s__.____.___.^_____„_j 

Slafiislaus'  '___"J_'^_4^__^_^ __. 

Merced  -^-~-^-^----^^i -^ 

Imperial  '_________^_ . ; 

San"  p  i  e^p  _  _  -  -  --_--.--.  -,-.  _. -  _  - 

Los'  Ahgeles'_ . -~.^.-.- - 

Los   Angeles _^. ____ 

Tulare    , .:__. 

Kern    ,^___._. 

Los  Angeles_ 

Stanislaus   

Los   Angeles . 

Santa   Barbara.-^--. 

Los   Angeles 

San  Die^o 


28,464 

• 

13,779 

15,165 

* 

* 
36,207 
64,476 

25,998 

• 

10,487 
15,500 

13,000 

• 

28,464 

14,780 

5,000 

** 

35.000 


9,944 

4,519 

•  *• 

5,662 

• 

28,500 

• 

7,800 

18,760 

9.376 

114,840 

3,861 


25,043 

6.936 

5,000 

11,816 

6,161 

1.275 

• 


•  Preliminary  plans  only. 
••  Contract  price  not  reported. 
*•*  Working  plans  furnished. 
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TABLE  NO.  1— Continued 


ScJiool 

Emeryville    Elementary    School 

El  Monte  U.  H.  School 

Franklin  District   School 

Fortuna  Elementary 

Gilroy  High  School 

Grand  View  School 

Grand  Island  School 

Grant  School,  Redondo  Beach 

Goldfield    School,    Hammonton 

Guadalupe    School 

Garden  Grove  U.  H.  School 

Grayson  Grammar  School 

Garden   Grove   Elementary 

Garden  Grove  U.  H.   S.  Science  Bldg, 

Huntington  U.  H.  S 

Huntington   School,   San  Marino 

Harper  Lake   School 

Hanford   U.   H.   School 

Hynes   High    School,   Compton 

H.    E.   Huntington 

Hillsborough    

Inglewood     School 

Jamestown   Grammar 

Jefferson  H.  S 

Keen  Kamp  Elementary,  Idylwild 

Kern  County  U.  H.  S 

King  City  Grammar  School 

Kaweah  District  School 

King  City  H.   S 

Kelseyville   H.   S 

Keppel  U.  H.  S 

Linda    District    Grammar    School 

Lynwood  Jr.  High  School 

Los  Gatos  U.  H.  S 

Lone    Tree    School 

Lincoln  Glen   School 

Livermore  H.  S 

Liberty  School,   Brentwood 

Liberty  Island  School 

Lomita  Park  School,  Milbrae 

Lincoln  School,  Taft 

Lincoln  Park  School,  So.   Pasadena_- 

La  Canada  Elementary   School 

Muroc    School 

McFarland  H.   S 

Mendocino  Grammar  School 

Monterey  High  School 

Mayflield  School,  Palo  Alto 

Martinez  Jr.  High  School 

McCloud    High    School 

Modoc  U.   H.   S 

Muir  School,  Hayward 

Mt.  Diablo  U.  H.  S 

Marin  Jr.  H.  S 

Miral   Estate,    Palos  Verdes 

Monrovia  City  Schools 

Morgan  Hill  H.  S 

McFarland   Grammar   School 

NordhofC  U.  H.   S 

North  Sacramento,  Ben  Ali 

North   Palo   Alto   School 

North  Sacramento  School 

Newport-Harbor  U.  H.  S 

Oasis   School 

Oneonta  School  Auditorium I 

Oristimba  Union  High  School 

Orland  Elementary  School 

Oakview    School 

Pescadero   School . Z. 

Pacific  Grove  School  Additions Z. 

Pittsburg  U.  H.  S 

Pacific  Grove  School 

Pi6   Pico    School,    Rivera 

Pittsburg  Jr.  High  School . 

Pleasant  Valley  School,  Camarillo__. 

Portola  High  School 

Princeton  U.  H.  School 

Palmdale  Demonstration  School . 

Perris  High  School - 


*  Preliminary  plans  only. 
**  Contract  price  not  reported. 
•**  Working  plans  furnished. 


County  Contract  price 

Alameda    *♦ 

Los   Angeles ♦* 

Santa   Clara 41,387 

Humboldt    34,900 

Santa   Clara 6,800 

Tulare    •* 

Colusa    43,387 

Los  Angeles 8,126 

Yuba     5,278 

Santa    Barbara 90,378 

Orange  • 

Stanislaus *• 

Los   Angeles 26,158 

Orange    * 

Los   Angeles 13,000 

Los   Angeles 43,306 

San  Bernardino * 

Kings 35,384 

Los   Angeles *• 

Los   Angeles ** 

San  Mateo ** 

Los   Angeles * 

Tuolumne    •** 

San    Francisco 23,682 

Riverside * 

Kern 100,145 

Kings ♦ 

Tulare    16,401 

Kings 21,670 

Lake ** 

Los  Angeles 39,500 

Yuba   ♦* 

Los   Angeles 111,147 

Santa   Clara ** 

Merced * 

Los   Angeles * 

Alameda 9,247 

Contra   Costa 24,855 

Solano 14,000 

San    Mateo ** 

Kern 6,960 

Los   Angeles 13,200 

Los   Angeles • 

Kern * 

Kern     28,522 

Mendocino 20,000 

Monterey * 

Santa  Clara * 

Contra   Costa * 

Siskiyou     ♦♦ 

Modoc 6,059 

Alameda    * 

Contra   Costa * 

Marin 56,509 

Imperial 32,190 

Los   Angeles ** 

Santa   Clara 9,846 

Kern 12,427 

Imperial • 

Sacramento 13,700 

Santa   Clara * 

Sacramento *♦ 

Los  Angeles 257,789 

Imperial • 

Los  Angeles 11,590 

Stanislaus 40,080 

Glenn   42,900 

San  Joaquin 19,004 

San    Mateo •• 

Monterey    27,343 

Contra   Costa 16,650 

Monterey ** 

Los  Angeles ** 

Contra   Costa * 

Ventura • 

Plumas    38,547 

Colusa    25,800 

Los  Angeles . • 

Riverside ,, _.,_._...  • 


DIVISION    OF    SCHOOLHOUSE   PLANNING 
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TABLE   NO.   1— Continued 


School 


Redondn    Beach    Gymnasium 

Roosevelt    School 

Roseville  Highway  School 

Roseville    School    additions 

Roach    School 

Richland    School,    Shaftor 

Rowland   V.   H.   School 

Rialto  Jr.  High  School 

Redondo  Beach  Bleachers 

Redondo  Beach  Kindergarten 

Red    Bluff   Elementary 

San   Dieguito   School 

South  Bay  Elementary 

Sun.set    School 

St.   Helena  U.  H.   School 

So.  I'asadena  Cafeteria  additions 

Sunnyvale   Elementary 

Santa  I'aula  U.  H.  School 

Shafter  Branch  High  School,  Shafter. 

San   Marino   School 

San  Carlos  Elementary 

South  Gate  School 

San  Rafael  School 

Sierraville     School 

Sierra  Madre  School 

Savanna    Elementary 

San  Dimas  Elementary 

So.   Pasadena  Elementary 

San   Marino   Administration 

Taft    Elementary 

Tuolumne    Elementary 

Terra  Buena   School • 

Terrace  U.  H.   School 

Tracy  Grammar  School 

Tularcitos  School 

Tehachapi  School 

Tehachapi  U.  H.  School 

Tranquillity  High  School 

Temescal  Jt.   IT.   H.   School 

Ukiah  U.  H.  School 

Upper  Lake  Grammar  School 

Vacaville  U.  H.  School 

Vista    School 

Visalia   High   School 

Weed   Grammar   School 

Williams  Union  Grammar  School 

Westside    School,    Brawley 

Walnut   Grove   Elementary   School 

Walker  Mine 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Whittier  U.   H.   School 

Washington  U.  H.  School 

Willowbrook   Jr.    High 

Woodrow  Wilson  School,  San  Gabriel. 

■Woodlake    School 

Willits   School 

Wishman    School 

Yountville  Grammar  School 


Count  )j 


Contract  price 


Los   Angeles 

Kern     1 

IMacer    

Placer   

Monterey     

Kern 

Los    Angeles 

San  Bernardino 

Los   Angeles 

IjOs   Angeles 

Tehama 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Kings    

Xapa    

Los   Angeles 

Santa  Clara  

Ventura  

Kern 

Los   Angeles 

San    Mateo 

Los   Angeles 

Marin 

Sierra 

Los   Angeles 1 

Merced    

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los   Angeles 

Kern 

Tuolumne    

Sutter 

San  Bernardino 

San  Joaquin 

Monterey 

Kern 

Kern     

Fresno   

Ventura   

Mendocino 1 

Lake 

Solano    

San  Diego 

Tulare    

Siskiyou 

Colusa    

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Plumas    

San    Bernardino 

Los   Angeles 

Contra   Costa 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los   Angeles 

Mendocino     1 

Santa  Clara 

Napa    


50,000 


40,143 


7,960 

88,633 

6,534 

24,830 

•  • 

20,000 
8,560 
5,626 
61,295 
28,261 
67,498 

44.200 

•  • 

72,723 
31,014 
70,590 

6,600 

•  • 

12,119 
13,000 
35,681 

5,000 

« 

12,230 

5,000 

• 

12,976 
54,729 

*• 

5,038 

40,045 

* 

60,000 

** 

* 
76,694 

10,250 
36,545 

•  • 

64,393 

*« 

18,367 
16.500 
02,000 
24,054 
19,540 


Total $3,797   646 


*  Preliminary  plans  only. 
**  Contract  price  not  reported. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Submitted  by  H.  D.  Hicker 

SUMMARY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Value  of  Special   Education. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  comes  conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  of  special  educational  facilities  for  handicapped 
children  wlio  can  not  take  advantapfe  of,  or  profit  by,  regular  school 
classes.  Hundreds  of  lumdieapiiod  persons  have  ai)p]ied  for  vocational 
training  wlio  grew  up  when  no  sucli  opportunities  were  avaihible ;  shel- 
tered at  home,  waited  on  by  other  members  of  the  family,  missing  all 
normal  social  contacts,  allowed  to  drift  along  with  little  or  no  educa- 
tional effort  by  i)arents  who  mistakenly  believed  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  make  use  of  knowledge  even  if  it  couUl  ))e  gained,  it  was 
found  that  after  reaching  maturity  little  could  be  done  for  them  in 
the  way  of  preparation  for  life  work.  Apparently  the  failures  have 
resulted  a.s  often  from  lack  of  social  understanding  as  from  lack  of  the 
coordination  of  effort  and  development  of  aptitudes  that  usually  follow 
directed  instruction.  In  sharp  contrast  are  the  numerous  cases  of  equal 
degrees  of  disability  which  have  had  the  advantage  of  special  classes 
provided  to  meet  their  handicapped  condition.  These,  when  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training,  were  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  success  has  been  the  rule.  They  have  learned 
that  although  perhaps  inferior  physically,  they  may  be  superior  men- 
tally or  in  developing  certain  skills,  and  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  for  them  despite  handicap.  Afforded  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, compensation  or  overcompensation  for  a  physical  defect  has  often 
developed  genius. 

Changes   in    Personnel. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Anita  M.  Miihl,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Education,  May  1,  1929,  the  work  of  the  division  was 
carried  on  by  Miss  Zellah  M.  Ryan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  ]\Iental 
Hygiene,  until  she  also  resigned  on  March  31,  1930.  Moreover,  no 
appointment  was  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren following  the  transfer  of  its  former  chief  early  in  the  biennium. 
As  a  result  of  these  changes  and  vacancies  in  staff  personnel,  the  service 
of  special  education  as  a  whole  was  not  promoted  as  vigorously  during 
the  biennium  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, was  largely  compensated  for  by  the  excellent  work  of  the  various 
bureau  chiefs  whose  reports  follow,  as  well  as  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  for  which  no  report  is  available. 

Extent  of  Special    Education   Activities. 

'•Information  concerning  the  organization  of  special  classes,  employ- 
ment of  visiting  teachers,  and  provision  for  reimbursement  of  school  dis- 
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tricts  for  one-half  the  excess  cost  of  educating  physically  handicapped 
children  is  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  D-1  published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  tabulation  below.  The  figures  shown  are  based  upon 
data  submitted  by  school  authorities  of  122  cities  as  part  of  a  survey 
made  by  the  division  in  1929,  and  while  obviously  this  is  far  from 
showing  the  total  number  of  handicapped  children  in  the  state,  it 
nevertheless  represents  a  cross  section  of  the  problem. 

Instruction 
Special       In  school,  by 

Type  of  instruction  no  special     Not  in    visiting 

handicap  in  school    instruction    school     teacher       Total 

Blind    39               10          49 

Sight-saving    173  3,295  13          3,481 

Deaf     301  15  13  __  329 

Hard    of   hearing 494  1,078  17  __  1,589 

Speech    disturbances 6,301  1,227  10  __  7,538 

Crippled    871  650  20  307  1,848 

Cardiacs    8,998  33  __  9,031 

Tubercular   656  1,006  281  __  1,943 


Totals    8,835  16,269  397  307  25,808 

Special   Education   Needs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  figures  are  given  for  mentally  retarded  and 
for  the  mentally  superior;  we  know  that  approximately  10,000  of  the 
former  and  5000  of  the  latter  are  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  city 
school  systems  of  the  state,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  other  men- 
tally retarded  children  are  being  deprived  of  educational  advantages. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  an  unknown  number  of  physically  handi- 
capped children  who  are  not  reached  by  the  school  census.  It  is 
earnestly  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  complete  survey  of  the  state 
be  made  and  a  census  taken  and  recorded  which  will  open  the  way  to 
the  goal  of  providing  educational  facilities  to  all  of  these  handicapped 
children  who  so  vitally  need  this  service.  Such  a  survey  and  census 
could  well  be  made  in  cooperation  with  one  or  more  of  the  service  clubs 
of  the  state,  or  with  the  California  Society  for  Crippled  Children. 

Another  urgent  need  is  amendment  of  the  law  to  simplify  procedure 
and  to  provide  for  quarterly,  instead  of  annual  reimbursement  to  dis- 
tricts. 

Personnel   Recommendations. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  be  filled  at  an  early  date.  This  work 
if  of  great  importance  and  should  be  promoted  vigorously.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  a  psychiatrist  be  added  to  the  department  staff,  to 
work  through  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  also  independently 
throughout  the  state  in  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities.  The 
suggestion  of  independent  functioning  is  made  in  order  to  avoid  bur- 
dening such  an  expert  with  the  mass  of  administrative  detail  which 
would  result  from  his  appointment  as  division  chief.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  various  bureaus  constituting  this  division  func- 
tion for  the  most  part  independently  of  each  other;  such  coordination 
as  is  necessary  could  readily  be  effected  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  bureau  chiefs  with  the  chairmanship  rotating  annually.    This  set-up 
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is  particularly  si|?iiificant  in  view  of  other  relationships  of  several  of 
the  bureaus,  for  example,  education  of  the  deaf  (in  the  state  at  large) 
with  the  California  School  for  tlic  Deaf;  Education  of  the  l)lind 
with  the  California  School  for  the  Blind;  and  education  of  crippled 
children  with  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Coordination  of 
the  services  last  named,  that  is,  for  crippled  children  and  for  handi- 
capped adults,  has  heretofore  not  been  sufficiently  close.  The  relation- 
ship is  obvious  and  it  would,  therefore,  probably  be  advisable  to  place 
the  former  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  or  at  least  to  have  both 
bureaus  administered  by  the  same  chief.  The  recommendation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  on 
the  Physically  and  ^Mentally  Handicaj^ped,  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  rehabilitation  bureaus  nationally  and  in  the  various  states  be  made 
the  central  administrative  agency  for  the  coordination  of  all  such 
related  service  for  handicapped  children. 

Other  recommendations  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  divi- 
sion's work  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  various  bureau  chiefs 
which  immediately  follow.  The  importance  of  the  service  of  special 
education  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvioas  with  its  development, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  aid  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
It  is  hoped  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  suggestions 
which  will  enable  the  division  to  offer  a  state-wide  and  efficient  service 
on  behalf  of  all  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

A  detailed  report  for  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  As  to  the  status  of  education  of  the 
deaf  in  the  state  at  large,  Mr.  Stevenson  says :  ' '  Today  there  are  nine 
day  schools  of  the  city  school  systems  educating  the  deaf  youth  of  the 
state.  In  all,  including  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley, 
there  are  between  500  and  550  children  under  instruction,  whereas 
statistics  indicate  that  there  are  at  least  900  deaf  children  of  school 
age.  To  seek  out  these  children  who  are  now  without  instruction 
(numbering  at  least  300)  and  to  educate  parents  as  to  the  need  of 
special  education,  a  field  agent  has  been  appointed,  but  in  addition 
there  should  be  a  stronger  compulsory  education  law  for  the  deaf, 
firmly  enforced. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  deaf  education  in  this  country  has 
there  existed  the  common  and  sympathetic  understanding  and  willing 
cooperation  between  the  state  and  city  officials  in  charge  of  the  special 
field  as  now  is  evident  in  California.  As  a  result,  much  constructive 
work  has  been  done  and  more  is  to  be  realized.  For  example,  in  the 
future  the  same  course  of  study  will  be  followed  throughout  the  state, 
with  similar  grading  arrangements,  equipment,  teaching  aids,  and  help 
material.  Not  only  will  this  benefit  each  school,  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  vital  to  the  future  preparation  and  success  of  the  average  day 
school  pupil.  Heretofore  very  few  deaf  pupils  who  have  finished  the 
work  in  the  day  schools  have  continued  advanced  work  in  the  residential 
school;  through  the  plans  now  in  progress  of  development  the  day 
school  and  the  residential  school  will  eventually  dovetail  the  work  so 
effectively  as  to  make  possible  a  continued  educational  program  for  all," 
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BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION   OF  THE   BLIND. 

A  detailed  report  for  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  As  to  special  classes  for  the  blind 
and  sight-saving  classes  for  children  with  defective  vision,  the  situation 
remains  practically  the  same  as  described  in  the  1928  Biennial  Report. 
It  is  pertinent  to  quote  one  statement  from  that  report:  "There  are 
122  children  enrolled  in  sight-saving  classes  in  the  city  schools  of  the 
state,  and  the  survey  shows  that  there  are  over  150  in  various  cities  who 
would  benefit  by  special  classes,  who  are  receiving  no  special  help." 
The  same  deplorable  situation  still  exists,  but  this  bureau  is  now  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  such  classes  and  during  the- 
coming  biennium  it  is  believed  that  this  important  function  of  the  school 
system  will  receive  merited  attention. 

BUREAU   OF  CORRECTION   OF  SPEECH    DEFECTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium,  two  field  workers  were  appointed 
to  aid  in  promotion  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  as  well  as  for  the  super- 
vision of  classes  and  of  practice  teaching.  This  addition  to  the  staff 
and  the  classification  of  cliildren  with  speech  defects  as  physically 
handicapped,  thus  permitting  reimbursement  to  districts  for  "excess 
cost"  under  the  Special  Education  Act,^  have  aided  greatly  in  the 
expansion  of  the  work,  and  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  during 
the  biennium. 

In  1929  additional  training  classes  were  established  at  the  San 
Francisco  State  Teachers  College  during  summer  session  and  extension 
courses  were  given  during  the  winter.  The  total  attendance  at  the 
1930  summer  session  at  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  was  about  200. 

To  date,  classes  in  the  correction  of  speech  defects  and  disorders 
have  been  established  in  33  school  districts  in  California.  The 
total  school  enrollment  in  these  districts  is  approximately  140,856. 
Two  per  cent  of  this  enrollment  have  been  found  to  have  some  type  of 
nervous  speech  disorders  such  as  stammer  or  nervous  hesitation,  and 
4  per  cent  have  some  articulation  defect. 

Need   for  Additional   Classes. 

Surveys  have  been  made  in  65  districts  with  an  enrollment  of  79,600. 
Three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  these  are  listed  as  nervous  speech  cases 
and  six  per  cent  as  having  articulation  defects.  These  higher  percent- 
ages as  compared  with  the  group  of  districts  where  the  work  has  been 
organized  indicate  clearly  the  need  of  similar  service  here. 

San   Quentin  Class. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  a  class  established  in  1929  at  San  Quentin 
Prison.  Not  only  has  this  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  enrolled,  but 
studies  have  been  made  which  it  is  believed  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  emotional  adjustment  in  children,  and  in  the  pre^ 
vention  of  delinquency. 

Other  Special   Classes. 

Assistance  is  also  given  at  the  Sonoma  State  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  and  visits  have  been  made  to  the  State  industrial  schools  at 
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Preston  and  Whittier  with  a  view  to  providing  similar  aid  when  needed. 
An  additional  project  for  which  phins  are  now  being  made  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  speech  clinic  at  San  Diego  for  the  benefit  of  men  m  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Recommendations. 

For  the  further  improvement  of  tlie  work,  it  is  recommended  that 
provision  be  made  for  closer  supervision  of  newly  trained  teachers  and 
for  rendering  greater  assistance  in  the  adjustment  of  local  problems; 
that  a  more  advanced  course  than  is  now  available  be  established  for 
teacher-training  in  a  third  summer  school ;  and  that  a  third  field  worker 
be  appointed  to  aid  in  supervision  and  in  the  preparation  of  material 
emanating  from  this  office. 

BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION    OF    CRIPPLED    CHILDREN. 
Extent  of  the  Work  and   Present  Status. 

Included  within  the  scope  of  work  of  this  Bureau  are  the  special- 
education  problems  of  tuberculosis  patients,  the  pretuberculous,  and 
cardiacs,  as  well  as  the  more  commonly  thought  of  orthopedic  cases, 
those  crippled  as  the  result  of  paralysis,  congenital  defect,  and  the  like. 

The  general  situation  with  reference  to  instruction  for  these  handi- 
capped^groups  remains  substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  the  1928 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  which  refer- 
ence is  hereby  made  for  description  of  the  work,  methods,  et  cetera,  as 
carried  on  in  the  various  cities.  It  need  only  be  summarized  here  by 
repeating  that  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  notably  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Long  Beach,  the  work  is  well  organized, 
whether  by  way  of  special  classes  or  by  visiting  teachers ;  in  most  other 
cities  and  especially  in  the  smaller  communities  and  rural  districts  the 
need  for  special  facilities  has  not  been  met.  During  the  biennium  the 
bureau  has  assisted  a  number  of  districts  in  planning  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  handicapped  children,  but  with  the  limited  personnel  avail- 
able it  has  been  impossible  to  make  an  adequate  survey  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  state  and  to  promote  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
The  frequent  receipt  of  requests  for  information  concerning  procedure 
and  methods  indicates  a  widespread  interest  in  this  special  field  but 
at  the  same  time  shows  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  effort  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  for  all  children  in  the  state  regardless 
of  condition. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Tuberculous. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  that  the  largest  number 
of  cases  reported  as  not  in  school  is  found  in  the  tuberculosis  classifica- 
tion, and  reports  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  indicate  that 
the  number  not  receiving  instruction  is  far  in  excess  of  the  figure  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  special  classes  at  Olive  View  Sanitorium  (Los 
Angeles  Countv),  Ahwahnee  Sanatorium  (Madera,  Stanislaus,  and 
Merced  counties).  Stony  Brook  Retreat  (Kern  County),  Vauclam 
Home  (San  Diego  County)  and  several  other  institutions  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  with  adequate  medical  supervision  there  is  no 
reason  for  deferring  until  complete  recovery  the  education  of  these 
patients,  and  that  the  long  period  of  convalescence  need  not  be  spent  in 
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idleness  with  its  attendant  ill  effects  upon  mind  and  work  attitude. 
Pew  of  these  institutions,  however,  have  as  yet  classes  of  secondary- 
grade,  and  many  others  are  still  without  even  elementary  classes. 
Equality  of  opportunity  demands  that  such  a  situation  be  remedied. 

Teacher  Selection  and  Training. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  formulation  of  qualifications  and 
requirements  for  teachers  of  special  classes  and  for  making  provision 
for  their  selection  and  special  training.  To  this  end  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing conditions  was  made  and  relevant  information  gathered  from  this 
and  other  states,  and  definite  recommendations  will  soon  be  offered. 
To  illustrate  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  requirements  in  the  past,  a  few 
extreme  cases  were  reported  of  teachers  seeking  transfer  to  special 
classes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  nervous  strain  of  conducting 
large  classes  and  thinking  thus  to  find  an  ' '  easy  berth ' ' !  The  truth 
is  that  few  positions  are  more  difficult  to  fill  adequately,  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  an  increased  salary  schedule  for  special  teachers 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  attract  to  this  field  well  qualified  persons 
and  to  offer  them  inducement  for  undertaking  special  preparation 
therefor. 

Minimum  Standards. 

A  study  has  also  been  made  and  material  gathered  for  the  formula- 
tion of  minimum  requirements  for  classrooms,  equipment,  and  the  like 
as  required  by  School  Code,  section  3.629.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  found  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  administrators  to  con- 
sider special  education  a  side  issue,  or  at  least  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  with  a  consequent  frequent  assignment  of  classrooms  with- 
out regard  to  suitability,  necessary  special  equipment,  et  cetera.  Formu- 
lation and  adoption  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  mini- 
mum standard  requirements  for  special  classes  will  greatly  aid  teachers 
and  directors  in  making  adequate  provision  for  their  handicapped 
charges. 

Counseling   and   Coordination. 

These  important  functions  today  are  the  ones  least  effectively  carried 
out.  Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation as  the  result  of  its  experience  and  success  in  the  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  of  handicapped  adults  is  in  a  position  to 
render  invaluable  service  in  this  field?  Joint  administration  of  these 
closely  related  services  would  be  a  forward  step  in  California's  pro- 
gram for  an  efficient  and  well-coordinated  service  for  all  the  needs  of 
its  handicapped  citizens. 
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DIVISION    OF    TEACHER   TRAINING   AND    CERTIFICATION 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Clement,  Chief. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNIFIe'd  TEACHER-TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Two  fundamental  principles  guide  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  teacher 
training  in  California.    These  are : 

1.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  a  function  of 
the  state. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  source  of  authority  in  deter- 
mining teacher-training  policies. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  looks  to  its  chief  executive  officer, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  administer  its  program. 
Due  to  the  importance  and  to  the  great  amount  of  work  involved  in 
the  administration  of  teacher  training  and  certification,  a  separate 
division  for  carrjdng  on  this  work  has  been  established.  There  is  one 
grave  danger  inherent  in  this  situation.  With  such  an  administrative 
organization  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation from  taking  away  from  the  institutions  all  initiative  and 
responsibility.  Far  from  doing  this,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
division  to  organize  its  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  unify  the  entire 
state  program  of  teacher  training.  We  have  cooperated  with  the 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  encouraged  the  development  of  their 
programs  to  the  end  that  their  students  may  be  better  trained  for 
service  in  the  public  schools. 

A  unified  program  of  teacher  training,  as  it  applies  to  the  work  of 
the  accredited  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities,  was  scarcely 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium.  Nor  was  the  responsibility 
for  offering  training  and  recommending  candidates  for  state  creden- 
tials placed  upon  the  accredited  institutions  at  that  time.  For  11 
years  there  had  been  provision  in  the  law  for  a  Commission  of  Cre- 
dentials. This  body,  composed  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  three 
commissioners,  accepted  applications  for  teaching  credentials,  reviewed 
the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  issued  credentials.  These  were 
granted  primarily  upon  the  basis  of  records  from  accredited  institu- 
tions to  persons  who  bad  completed  a  total  amount  of  training  esti- 
mated in  units  of  work.  There  was  no  responsibility  for  training 
placed  upon  institutions,  no  plan  for  evaluating  the  training  offered, 
nor  any  estimate  of  the  success  of  the  graduates  of  the  various 
institutions. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  biennium  a  state  plan  of  teacher 
training  was  undertaken.  Credentials,  after  September  15,  1928, 
have  been  granted  only  upon  direct  recommendation  either  of  a  teacher- 
training  institution,  or,  in  emergency  cases,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  school  official.  This  has  changed  the  function  of  the  Commission  of 
Credentials.     Where  formerly  it  evaluated  the  training  of  candidates 
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it  now  serves  as  an  advisory  boc^  in  developing  a  program  of  training. 
The  Commission  of  Credentials,  together  with  representatives  from 
teacher-training  institntions,  form  a  standing  committee  on  certifica- 
tion standards.  Legislation  affecting  credential  regulations  is  care- 
fully formulated  by  this  committee. 

TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Teacher  training  in  California  is  entrusted  primarily  to  the  state 
universities  and  to  the  seven  states  teachers  colleges.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  nine  privately 
endowed  colleges  and  universities  and  seven  special  schools  to  offer 
training  leading  to  recommendation  for  various  types  of  credentials. 
Upon  completion  of  the  required  work,  credentials  are  granted  upon 
specific  recommendations.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  allow  freedom  in  the  types  of  curricula  offered  by  the 
institutions  qualified  to  train  teachers.  Prescribed  work  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  recommending  institutions  are  expected 
to  indicate  the  additional  work  that  should  be  taken  by  a  student 
before  a  recommendation  will  be  given.  Each  ijecommending  insti- 
tution is  expected  to  set  up  adequate  objective  standards  for  deter- 
mining the  physical  and  mental  fitness  of  the  candidate.  These  stand- 
ards include  dispositional  traits,  scholarship,  and  success  in  directed 
teaching.  The  evaluation  of  such  data  is,  of  course,  left  to  the  recom- 
mending institution.  The  teaching  credentials,  issued  jointly  by  these 
institutions  and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  are  recorded  and 
countersigned  in  the  state  office  and  serve  as  a  basis  of  certification  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has,  during  the  past  biennial,  set  up 
criteria  for  the  accreditation  of  teacher-training  institutions.  For 
California  institutions,  the  following  standards  have  been  adopted : 

1.  Accreditation  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  In 
the  case  of  an  institution  applying  for  authorization  to  train  secondary 
school  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and  research  workers,  a 
graduate  school  must  be  organized  which  has  the  privilege  of  granting 
the  master's  degree.  This  graduate  department  must  have  a  minimum 
of  fifty  full-time  students  and  must  grant  annually  not  less  than  twenty 
master's  or  doctor's  degrees. 

2.  Organization  of  curricula  to  meet  the  requirements  for  state  cre- 
dentials as  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Approval  by  a  committee  for  inspection,  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  committee  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  experts  appointed  for  each  inspection  from  the  California  teacher- 
training  institutions.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  the 
institution  applying  will  deposit  $150  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  upon  filing  the  petition  for  accreditation. 

Teachers  trained  outside  the  state  are  granted  credentials,  provided, 
they  are  recommended  by  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  are  able  to  submit  transcripts  of  record  show- 
ing the  completion  of  work  required  for  the  desired  credentials.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  criteria  for 
accrediting  colleges,  universities  and  private  schools  outside  the  state 
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as  teacher-training  institutions,  authorized  to  recommend  candidates 
for  California  credentials : 

Kindergarten-Primary  Credential. 

1.  State  teachers  colleges,  or  normal  schools,  offering  until  September 
15,  1931,  a  three-year  kindergarten-primary  course  of  not  less  than 
96  semester  hours ;"  after  that  date,  offering  a  four-year  course  leading 
to  the  bachelor 's  degree  and  a  kindergarten-primary  course. 

2.  Special  kindergarten  schools. 

a.  Accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

b.  Maintaining  curricula  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  kindergarten-primary  credential  as  authorized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

General    Elementary   Credential. 

1.  State  teachers  colleges,  or  normal  schools,  offering  a  four-year 
course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities. 

a.  Accredited  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

b.  Maintaining  departments  of  education  and  curricula  organized 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  credentials  as  authorized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Junior   High    School   Credential. 

1.  State  teachers  colleges  offering  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  work  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities. 

a.  Accredited  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

b.  Maintaining  departments  of  education  and  curricula  organized 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  state  credentials  as  authorized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Special    Secondary   Credentials. 

1.  State  teachers  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  approved  by  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  and  private  institutions  accred- 
ited by  national  associations,  sach  as  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, provided  that  they : 

a.  Offer    four-year    courses    leading    to    tlie    bachelor's    degree    or 

equivalent. 

b.  Maintain  departments  of  education  and  curricula  organized  to 

meet  the  requirements  for  special  credentials  as   authorized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

General   Secondary   and    Junior   College  Credentials. 

1.  Colleges  and  universities. 

a.  Accredited  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

b.  Maintaining  a  definite  organization  for  graduate  study. 

c.  Enrolling  a  minimum  of  fiftv  full-time  graduate  students. 
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d.  Granting  annually  not  fewer  than  twenty  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees. 

e.  Offering  from  eight  to  twelve  semester  hours  of  work  organized 
primarily  for  graduate  students  each  semester  in  each  of  eight 
or  more  departments  or  schools  offering  work  for  the  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers. 

f.  Maintaining  well  organized  departments  or  schools  of  educa- 
tion which  provide  academic  and  professional  training  for  the 
general  secondary  credential  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  which  require  the  full-time  service  of  four 
or  more  instructors. 

Administration,    Supervision,   and    Research    Credentials. 

1.  Colleges  and  universities  which  are  accredited  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  recommending  candidates  for  the  general  secondary 
credential. 

GRANTING  OF  CREDENTIALS. 

The  great  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the  certification  of  teachers 
is  due  to  the  large  number  of  different  types  of  credentials  provided 
and  the  intricate  regulations  governing  the  granting.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  biennium  there  were  over  forty  different  credentials  provided. 
While  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  thirty,  there  are  still 
too  many  types  of  credentials  and  the  regulations  governing  them  are 
not  yet  logical.  In  the  first  place,  the  training  varies  for  high  school 
teachers.  If  a  teacher  holds  a  special  credential,  only  four  years 
of  training  are  required.  The  general  secondary  credential,  which 
authorizes  instruction  in  any  subject,  requires  five  years  of  training. 
There  are  thus  two  standards  of  certification  for  high  school  teachers. 
In  the  second  place  the  general  secondary  credential  authorizes  the 
holder  to  teach  any  subject  from  the  first  grade  through  junior  college, 
regardless  of  training.  This  means  that  every  teacher  trained  specifi- 
cally for  elementary  work  is  in  competition  for  positions  with  the  vast 
number  of  teachers  holding  general  secondary  certification.  It  also  sig- 
nifies that  there  is  no  specific  training  for  subject  fields.  In  a  word,  it 
means  that  teaching  has  not  yet  become  professionalized.  It  goes  back 
to  the  old  assumption  that  a  general  education  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
teaching.  Perhaps  the  basic  need  for  a  t,eacher  is  a  wide  background 
and  a  broad  education  far  beyond  her  needs  in  the  classroom  situation. 
But  over  and  above  this  there  is  a  need  for  specific  training  in  the  field 
and  level  of  instruction. 

During  the  biennium  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  provided 
for  the  issuance  of  two  new  types  of  credentials,  one  credential  for 
teaching  in  continuation  schools,  and  one  for  giving  private  lessons 
as  tutor  to  children  not  in  attendance  in  public  or  private  schools. 
Although  these  credentials  have  been  in  effect  for  almost  two  years, 
only  half  a  dozen  have  been  issued.  There  seems  to  be  little  demand 
for  additional  credentials.  The  outstanding  need  is  for  a  simplified 
and  logical  plan  of  certification. 
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SELECTION   OF  CANDIDATES. 

The  State  Board  of  E  hication  provided  in  tlie  credential  regulations 
of   19'^8  for  the  emergenev   credential.     This   permits  school   officials 
to   fiU^  requests    for   credeiitials   to   be   o-ranted    in    hip'ldy   si)ecial]zed 
woi-k  to  persons  who  do  not  meet  the  full  requirements,  Init  avIio  either 
on  account   of  personalitv,  experience,  or  qualities  of  leadership  are 
deemed  Avorthy  of  teachino-  in  the  public  schools.    More  and  more  is  this 
privilej?e  being  exercised  by  school  officials.    An  inquiry  into  the  reason 
for  the'  request  for  certification  of  persons  Avho  are  not  graduates  of 
teacher-training  institutions  shows  that  school  officials  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  personalitv  qualifications  of  certain  people  whom  they  con- 
sider preeminentlv  fitted  for  carrying  on  work  in  their  school  systems. 
This  indicates  that  there  should  be  more  attention  given  to  the  selection 
of  teachers      This  must  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  secondary  schools 
which  prepare  and  recommend  candidates;  of  teacher-trainmg  insti- 
tutions which  select  and  train  candidates  for  teaching ;  and  of  public 
school    superintendents    and    other    school    officials    who    appoint    and 
assign   teachers   to   their   positions   and    supervise   their    actual   work. 
Inquiries  made  of  the  various  secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges 
show  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  emphasis  placed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  candidates  to  teacher-training  institutions. 

A  laro-e  number  of  students,  especially  women,  indicate  a  desire  tp 
teach,  without  anv  very  clearly  defined  ideas  of  either  the  responsi- 
bilitv  which  thev  "will  undertake  or  of  their  personal  fitness  tor  this 
work  Further 'inquirv  shows  that  this  desire  is  expressed  on  the 
]iart  of  students  having  a  wide  range  of  intelligence  and  a  great  diverg- 
ence of  personality  qualifications. 

So  far,  there  have  been  no  criteria  set  up  for  the  selection  ot  can- 
didates for  teacher  training.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  candidates 
should  possess  scholarship  well  above  the  average,  general  intelligence, 
health  and  phvsical  fitness,  a  fluent  command  of  English,  and  the 
possession  of  teaching  personality  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  sincere 
desire  to  teach.  With  fewer  people  being  employed  for  the  schools, 
there  is  increased  opportunity  for  careful  selection  of  candidates  tor 
training. 

EVALUATION    OF  TEACHER   TRAINING. 

One  of  the  county  superintendents  of  California  recently  wrote : 
''I  wish  that  we  had  a  yard  stick  that  would  measure  teaching 
ability.     The    nearest    approach    is    a    conscientious    supervisor  s 
estimate." 
The    State   Department    of   Education    is   in    need    of    a    measuring 
instrument,  not  so  much  for  measuring  ability  as  for  evaluating  the 
training  which  is  beinar  otfered  to  the  teachers  of  California. 

The  policv  of  training  and  certification  in-ovides  that  institutions 
train  teachers  and  recommend  them  to  the  State  Department  ot  Edu- 
cation for  credentials.  A  study  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  in 
California^  indicates  that  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  tiammg 
better  teachers  rather  than  training  a  large  number  of  teachers,  ine 
final  evaluation  of  this  m.ist  be  secured  from  those  who  are  able  to 
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measure  efficiency  after  the  teacher  is  functioning  in  the  schools. 
Since  a  large  nnmber  of  the  new  teachers  secure  their  first  experience 
in  the  rural  schools,  it  is  largely  to  the  rural  supervisors  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  must  look  for  the  estimate  by  which 
the  training  may  be  evaluated. 

There  are  certain  inherent  difficulties  attendant  upon  any  rating 
scheme.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  one  is  in  eliminating  preju- 
dices, tradition,  and  personal  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  rater.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  person  who  rates  and  the  teacher  rated 
are  exponents  of  different  methods  of  procedure. 

The  question  of  personality  is  also  one  upon  which  school  officials 
are  apt  to  disagree.  "There  is  a  place  for  every  type  of  teacher  in 
the  school  room:  For  the  young  an  1  the  old;  the  serious  and  care 
free.  For  the  children  from  the  homes  of  weak  and  futile  parents, 
the  serious  and  exacting  teacher  is  a  stimulating  influence.  For  the 
child  from  homes  where  the  father  and  mother  take  themselves  and 
their  children  too  seriously,  the  young  and  happy  teacher  is  an  inspira- 
tion."  Just  as  long  as  there  are  children  of  every  type  in  the  schools, 
just  so  long  is  there  a  place  for  all  types  of  teachers,  but  each  one 
should  embody  in  an  adequate  degree,  certain  definite  qualifications 
and  characteristics. 

With  a  sense  of  these  difficulties  in  mind,  this  division  is  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  .securing  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  secured  by  the  new  teachers,  who  are  recommen  led  graduates 
of  approved  teacher-training  institutions. 

RESEARCH    STUDIES  CONTEMPLATED. 

Two  years  ago  the  records  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training 
were  in  such  condition  that  effective  research  work  was  almost  impos- 
sible. An  efficient  system  of  teacher  accounting  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing needs.  This  has  been  realized  by  the  installation  of  visible 
records  showing  the  training,  experience,  and  certification  of  all 
teacliers  who  have  received  state  credentials  since  1917. 

Service  to  the  school  people  of  the  state  may  be  rendered  through 
the  accurate  and  extensive  studies  which  will  be  carried  on  regarding 
the  teacher  situation  in  California.  Such  research  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  determination  of  future  policies  of  teacher  training.  The 
study  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  undertaken  two  years  ago  will 
be  carried  on  until  accurate  predictions  may  be  made  as  to  the  probable 
demand  for  teachers  in  the  various  subject  and  grade  levels  of  the 
public  schools.  With  such  data  at  hand,  an  effective  training  program 
may  be  carried  out. 

Another  study  wall  consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  graduates  of 
the  several  teacher-training  institutions.  Such  evaluation  as  may  be 
made  from  the  reports  of  school  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
principals,  will  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  training 
offered  in  the  institutions. 

A  third  study  will  be  carried  on  regarding  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  teacher  training.  This  will  involve  those  persons  in  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  who  wish  to  enter  teaching  as  a  life-work, 
and  those  who  are  recommended  to  teacher-training  institutions. 
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TEACHER    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND. 

An  investigation  of  the  teaclier  sui)i)ly  and  demand  situation  in  the 

state    indicates    that    tliere    is    a    reduction    of    the    oversnpply    which 

obtaiiieil   at   the  l)ep:innin<T:  of  the   bienniinn.      For   the  year   1926-27 

tlie  rehitive  sn|)ply  and  tlemand  for  teachers  is  shown  in  the  following 

Uihle  : 

Excess 
of  supply 
Dirisious    of  school   system  Suppli/         Demand     over  demand 

Elementary    and    kliulerg-arten-primary 2,999  2,818  181 

■Uinior  hish  school 793  260  533 

General    and    special   secondary 3,528  857  2,671 

Totals    7,320  3,935  3,385 

The  corresi)on(ling  situation  for  1928-1930  is  indicated  as   follows: 

Excess 
of  supply 
Divisions   of  school  system  Rupifly        Demand     over  demand 

Elementary   and   kindergarten-primary 1,574  1,722  »  148 

Junior  high  school 995  217  778 

General  and  special  secondary 1,450  814  636 

Junior    college 35  53  ^  18 

Totals    : 4,054  2,806  1,248 

'  Indicates  deficiency. 

Two  years  ago  3935  new  teachers  were  required  in  California  public 
schools.  Only  2806  were  required  for  the  year  1929-30.  This  differ- 
ence of  1129  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
factor  is  the  increase  of  class  enrollment  in  the  city  systems.  Experi- 
ment tends  to  show  that  instruction  may  be  given  to  classes  of  forty 
or  forty-five  as  effectively  as  to  groups  of  thirty.  What  the  resultant 
personal  contacts  of  pupils  and  teachers  may  be  in  the  larger  groups 
has  not  been  determined.  Certain  it  is  that  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ment is  one  method  for  reducing  school  costs. 

Another  factor  which  perhaps  influences  the  smaller  demand  for 
new  teachers  is  the  employment  of  married  teachers  in  many  school 
systems.  With  fewer  teachers  ueeled  in  the  public  schools  there  is 
opportunity  for  more  careful  selection  of  candidates  for  training  and 
exceedingly  thoughtful  recommendation  for  certification. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL 

V.  Kersky,  Executive  Officer 

Legislation  enacted  in  1929  created  a  State  Nautical  School,  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  for  the  training  of  officers  for 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  named  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  school,  four  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  An 
appropriation  of  $115,000  was  made  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  school  ship  during  the  biennium. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Nautical  School  appointed 
by  Governor  C.  C.  Young  are : 

John  C.  Rohlfs,  chairman,  manager  of  the  marine  department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

C.  W.  Saunders,  operating  manager  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  retired. 

Captain  L.  M.  Edelman,  supervisor  of  marine  sales,  Associated  Oil 
Company. 

Captain  G.  Allan  Hancock,  Hancock  Foundation  College  of  Aero- 
nautics. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  Act  of 
Congress  March  4,  1911,  for  a  ship  to  be  used  as  a  nautical  school  and 
a  federal  grant  of  $25,000  ])er  year  for  its  maintenance.  In  response, 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  4200-ton  lake  type  freighter  Henry 
County  was  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  Topp,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  who  brought  the  ship  to  Mare  Island,  California,  from  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Commander  Topp  w^as  appointed  as 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Governors  aboard  the  ship,  and  also 
received  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  School  and 
commander  of  the  ship. 

At  the  present  time  the  ship  is  being  reconditioned  and  equipped  as 
a  school  ship.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  open  in  January, 
1931.  Cadets  will  be  chosen  from  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination  and  evidence  of  physi- 
cal fitness,  good  character,  and  desire  to  follow  the  sea. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  at  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  State  Nautical  School,  at  105  Market  street. 
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R.   S.  French,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

The  most  striking  accomplishment  of  the  biennium  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley  has  been  the  virtual  completion  of  the 
building  program,  outlined  eight  years  ago.  The  formulation  of  that 
program  took  into  consideration  only  actual  needs;  consequently  the 
buildings  erected,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  building,  permit  of 
no  marked  increase  in  population.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  one  residential  school  of  the  state  need  not  exceed  a  total 
population  of  125,  in  view  particularly  of  the  increase  in  number  and 
enrollment  of  classes  locally  conducted  for  the  visually  defective  and 
the  relative  decrease  in  blindness  through  medical  control.  In  general 
this  policy  has  been  justified  and  the  final  completion  of  the  buildings 
now  in  course  of  construction  will  alford  fairly  adequate  facilities  for 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  children  of  the  state  who  are  definitely 
educable  and  not  cared  for  locally.  The  experience  of  the  past  two 
vears  has,  however,  forced  a  modification  of  this  conclusion  as  noted 
below. 

The  completion  of  the  building  program  gives  to  the  School  for  the 
Blind  its  own  plant.  Thus  the  work  of  separation  from  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  started  in  1922,  nears  completion  in  turn  and  the  public  at 
large  has  accepted  the  School  for  the  Blind  as  an  established  fact.  Very 
little  confusion  regarding  the  name,  functions,  and  location  of  the  school 
now  remains.  The  complete  separation  of  business  control  has  added 
greatly  to  the  harmonious  working  of  both  institutions.  Also  the 
emphasis  on  the  educational  side  has  led  to  a  greath*  clarified  concep- 
tion of  the  school  as  a  school  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  steady  work  of  eight  years  in  trying  to  clarify  public  opinion 
through  the  press  and  by  contact  with  the  p  'blic  schools,  service  clubs, 
and  so  on,  has  brought  about  another  gratiiying  result.  In  an  increas- 
ing number  of  communities  throughout  the  state,  individuals  and 
groups  are  showing  an  intelligent  and  eflleetive  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  school  and  in  the  children  and  youths  attending  it ;  also  in 
finding  eligibles  for  admission  and  seeking  to  have  them  entered  either 
as  residential  pupils  or  as  day  attendants.  Some  counties  have  made 
specially  good  records  in  this  respect ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
and  an  extension  of  this  desirable  work  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
effective  organization  of  a  bureau  of  the  visuall}'  defective  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

These  larger  contacts  have,  however,  already  brought  about  one 
embarrassing  results.  They  have  shown  that  more  room  must  be  pro- 
vided, either  in  the  way  of  enlarging  present  residential  structures  or 
by  erecting  a  separate  receiving  building,  preferably  the  latter.  Since 
such  a  building  has  not  been  included  in  the  ten-year  building  pro- 
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gram,  either  a  special  appropriation  will  havo  to  be  made  or  the  school 
tvill  have  to  ask  for  a  place  (a  very  small  one;  in  the  buildinj,'  program. 

Somewhat  contingent  upon  the  state-wide  organization  mentioned 
above  is  that  function  of  the  school  concerned  mth  the  proper  social 
and  vocational  guidance  of  its  pnj)ils  and  theii-  placement  and  after- 
care. In  this  work  contact  must  be  made,  after  the  graduation  of  any 
student,  with  his  (or  her)  local  community.  Service  clubs  and  similar 
organizations  can  do  wonders  for  the  handicapped  young  man  or 
woman  if  tlie  way  is  only  pointed  out  to  them.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  management  of  the  school  tliat  one  of  its  major  functions  in  the 
future,  whether  performed  directly  or  through  the  state-wide  organi- 
zation or  both,  will  be  just  that  of  continuing  its  education  work  to 
the  point  of  effective  guidance  and  placement  in  the  adult  life  of  its 
graduates. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind  was  the  most  completely  repre- 
sented of  any  residential  school  in  the  thirtieth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Van- 
couver, Washington,  in  June,  1930.  Its  faculty  are  active  in  both 
national  professional  organizations  and  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  the  school  is 
becoming  both  national  and  international.  Visitors  from  many  coun- 
tries come  annually  and  go  away  enthusiastic  over  what  they  have 
seen  and  learned  and  the  literature  of  the  school  has  had  a  wide 
national  and  international  circulation.  Favorable  comments  have  come 
from  countries  as  diverse  and  far  distant  as  Spain  and  China. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Elwood  a.   StevbnsoNj  Principal 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf 
covering  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1928,  and  ending  June 
30,  1930,  during  wliieh  time  210  deaf  students  were  in  attendance. 

It  is  well  to  list  some  of  the  accomplishments  experienced  in  this 
brief  period : 

1.  A  revised  and  carefully  planned  course  of  study,  covering  the 
work  from  the  entering  to  the  high  class,  thus  insuring,  through  the  aid 
of  daily  outlines,  progress  books,  and  constant  check,  more  satisfac- 
tory and  standard  accomplishment. 

2.  A  better  classification  and  a  greater  but  fair  emphasis  placed  on 
speech  and  language  teaching. 

3.  The  appointment  of  three  additional  teachers  to  care  for  an 
increased  number  of  pupils. 

4.  The  remodeling  of  two  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  classroom  teaching, 

5.  The  appointment  of  a  full-time  teacher  of  art,  show  card  writing, 
and  soap  modeling. 

6.  The  addition  of  necessary  equipment  in  the  cabinet  and  printing 
shops. 

7.  The  engagement  of  college  graduates  as  housemothers  and  coun- 
sellors to  be  in  charge  of  the  children  outside  school  hours.  The  educa- 
tion of  a  deaf  child  is  continuous  throughout  his  waking  hours  and  thus 
it  is  very  important  that  he  have  capable  and  suitable  people  at  all 
times.  These  officers  play  an  important  role  in  the  education  and  char- 
acter building  of  the  children. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  dean  of  girls  and  a  director  of  boys.  This 
has  been  the  desire  and  goal  of  a  major  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf 
as  it  is  a  key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems.  The  State  Depart- 
ment quickly  discerned  this  fact. 

9.  The  appointment  of  seamstresses  to  care  for  the  mending  and 
necessary  upkeep  of  clothing  and  school  needs. 

10.  The  appointment  of  a  chief  housemother  and  dietitiali  to  super- 
^'ise  kitchens  and  dining  room. 

11.  The  appointment  of  a  supervising  teacher  to  look  after  the  detail 
of  classroom  supervision  and  the  dovetailing  of  grade  work. 

12.  The  appointment  of  a  field  officer  and  vocational  agent,  which 
is  a  position  that  is  a  nucleus  to  the  development  of  a  bureau  for  social 
work  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing.  This  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  a  constructive  policy  for  work  with  the 
deaf  and  is  being  rapidly  endorsed  by  other  schools. 

13.  The  engagement  of  an  instructor  in  primary  industrial  work, 
which  is  very  essential  in  the  success  of  trade  teaching  of  the  deaf. 
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14.  The  appointment  of  a  night  housemother  to  be  on  duty  in  the 
girls'  dormitory  cottages  to  look  after  the  general  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  children  during  the  sleeping  hours. 

15.  The  appointment  of  a  full-time  nightwatchman  to  look  after  not 
only  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  but 
also  to  be  responsil^le  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
cottages  during  the  night. 

16.  The  adoption  of  a  ten-year  building  program  to  replace  all  old 
buildings  with  a  modern  plant  capable  of  housing  and  caring  for  450 
students.  This  will  answer  the  crying  need  of  parents  of  deaf  chil- 
dren waiting  for  admission  to  the  school. 

Through  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  the  first  three  buildings  of 
the  primary  unit  are  soon  to  be  erected.  These  will  consist  of  a  dormi- 
tory cottage  for  small  boys,  one  for  small  girls,  central  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  The  state  has  adopted  a  ten-year  building  program  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  provide  adequately  in  a  physical  and  also  an  educa- 
tional way.  Through  these  much  needed  changes,  the  opportunities  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  deaf  children  throughout  the  state  will  be  greater. 

Aside  from  the  favorable  progress  made  in  an  educational  manner, 
improvement  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
discipline  and  in  the  general  health  of  the  children.  This  has  called 
forth  encouraging  comment  from  various  sources.  In  short,  the  state 
is  endeavoring  to  produce  strong,  healthy,  upright,  and  self-supporting 
citizens  of  all  deaf  youth  within  its  environs. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  initiated  a  necessary  reor- 
ganization demanding  much  constructive  planning  and  thought.  This 
constructive  policy  must  continue  over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to 
insure  any  degree  of  successful  attainment  for  the  deaf  child.  Natur- 
ally, the  fruition  of  these  plans  depends  entirely  upon  the  state's  sup- 
port of  the  execution  of  the  building  program,  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  increase  in  personnel  and  equipment  because  of  added  school 
population,  and  of  the  various  steps  to  be  gradually  introduced  as  the 
policy  unfolds  itself.     All  are  interdependent. 

To  avoid  detail,  a  few  of  the  major  objectives  will  be  suggested  here 
as  part  of  the  future  scope : 

1.  The  addition  of  three  years  to  the  present  course  of  twelve  years, 
making  the  school  a  full  high  school. 

2.  Greater  emphasis  upon  trade  teaching  and  affording  all-day  trade 
instruction  to  nonschool  deaf  men  and  women. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  nursery  school  unit. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  central  bureau  of  statistics  and  social  welfare 

for  the  deaf. 

5.  Provisions-  made  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  deaf   of 

the  state. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  information,  counsel  or  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deaf  child  and  his  education  and  that  of  the  deafened 
(hard  of  hearing)  child  may  write  to  El  wood  A.  Stevenson,  California 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  California,  and  all  such  requests  will 
gladlv  be  given  immediate  attention.  City  school  officials,  physicians, 
otologists,    parents   of   deaf   and    deafened   children,    and   the    general 
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public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school  and  its  work.  Questions 
on  the  problems  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  the  deafened  are  welcomed  and 
will  receive  thought  and  consideration  at  once. 

The  problem  of  the  education  and  the  final  placement  of  the  deaf 
and  the  deafened  is  a  very  serious  one  and  the  state  is  endeavoring 
ia  every  way  to  afford  every  child  an  equal  opportunity  to  grow 
jtnd  to  develop  to  the  greatest  point  in  each  child's  inherent  and  poten- 
lial  possibilities. 


CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

Ben  R.  Crandall.  Ph.D.,  President. 
BIENNIAL   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following-  excerpts  are  from  the  more  complete  report  of 
President  Crandall,  covering  the  activities  of  the  California  Poly- 
technic School  during  the  past  bienninm  and  making  recommendations 
concerning  future  development  of  the  institution : 

"The  outstanding  improvements  during  the  past  two  years  have 
been  the  purchase  of  the  Fiscalini  farm,  increasing  the  acreage  of 
Polytechnic  holdings  to  some  twelve  hundred ;  the  purchase  of  five  fine 
Percheron  horses  ;  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  Jersey  and  Here- 
ford herds,  and  the  addition  of  foundation  stock  in  Durhams;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  modern  dairy  unit  and  the  addition  of  another  large 
poultry  unit,  which  have  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  our  agricultural  element ;  and  the  purchase  of  considerable  high- 
class  and  modern  farm  equipment  which  is  enabling  our  agriculture 
department  to  conduct  its  farm  work  more  scientifically  and  make  the 
farm  a  much  more  desirable  example  not  only  for  the  boys  attending 
but  for  the  farmers  of  the  community. 

"The  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  not  only  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  campus  but  is  partially  meeting  the  acute  need  for  increased 
housing  facilities.  It  has  been  set  aside  for  junior  college  men  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  there  are  twice  as  many  applicants 
as  there  are 'accommodations  in  the  building.  Another  great  improve- 
ment in  the  housing  facilities  has  been  accomplished  this  year  in 
the  thorough  renovation  of  the  oldest  dormitory  on  the  campus. 

"All  of  the  six  new  buildings  added  to  the  campus  during  the 
preceding  two  years  have  worked  out  most  satisfactorily,  each  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  efficiency  of 
the  institution  in  the  training  offered.  Two  might  be  mentioned 
especially  from  the  social  standpoint.  The  gymnasium  witii  its  splen- 
did floor  and  convenient  social  room  has  proven  a  valuable  asset  in 
continuing  the  fine  spirit  of  good  fellowship  in  the  larger  student 
body  between  faculty  and  students.  The  president's  home  with  its 
record  of  more  than  800  specially  entertained  guests  during  the  first 
year,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  entire  student  body  annually,  and 
many  of  the  boys  on  several  occasions,  has  amply  justified  its  place 
in  providing  home  life  and  atmosphere  for  our  boys. 

"The  faculty  has  taken  a  leading  part,  both  financially  and  other- 
wise, in  helping  to  secure  the  services  of  a  county  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  secretary,  feeling  that  the  social-religious  influence  of 
this  type  of  work  would  materially  add  to  the  best  interests  of  the  boys 
entrusted  to  its  care. 
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"The  enrollment  of  the  student  body  always  offers  an  interesting 
bit  of  information.  During  the  school  year  1929-30  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  407,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  largest 
enrollment  in  any  of  the  departments  was  that  in  engineering- 
mechanics,  which  comprised  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
However,  the  proportional  increase  in  all  departments  was  about  the 
same.  While  there  was  a  very  wide  range  in  ages  (from  12  to  42),  52 
per  cent  of  the  students  were  over  18  years  of  age.  This  increase 
in  average  age  is  the  result  of  the  junior  college  division.  The  general 
distribution  of  students  over  the  entire  state  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  extended  from  Eureka  to  El  Centro,  with 
155  places  in  California  represented.  The  cosmopolitan  character 
was  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  ten  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  sent  students  to  the  Polytechnic. 

Recommendations. 

"One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  school  continues  to  be  the  matter 
of  housing,  including  an  infirmary.  With  every  available  room  occu- 
pied not  only  in  the  dormitories  but  in  the  temporary  barracks,  barns, 
and  outbuildings,  the  problem  is  still  acute.  This  lack  of  adeciuate 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  physical  has  hindered  enrollment  and 
caused  anxiety.  In  case  of  severe  sickness  or  epidemic  there  are  no 
provisions  for  segregation  or  special  care. 

"The  attention  given  and  added  facilities  provided  for  the  agricul- 
ture department  and  farm  in  the  past  two  years  have  been  greatly 
needed  and  are  most  gratifying.  These  improvements  have  put  new 
life  into  the  department  and  have  justified  the  school  in  urging  more 
vigorously  the  enrollment  in  agriculture.  It  is  most  earnestly  urged 
that  this  policy  continue.  With  these  added  facilities  two  decided 
advances  are  recommended : 

1.  That  the  agricultural  instruction  of  vocational  t^-pe  be  extended 
into  the  junior  college  division.  This  type  of  instruction  is  not  given 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  Then  too,  it  would  round  out  the  terminal 
courses  offered  by  Polytechnic  Junior  College,  putting  agiiculture 
on  a  par  with  the  engineering-mechanics  offering. 

2.  That  considering  the  variety  of  agricultural  operations  con- 
ducted and  the  compactness  of  location  and  supervision,  tliis  insti- 
tution with  its  class  work  and  projects  would  provide  excellent  facilities 
for  the  training  of  cadet  teachers  in  agriculture. 

"The  further  development  of  the  engineering-mechanics  depart- 
ment might  well  follow  the  recommendations  submitted  in  Professor 
Ericson's  survey.  They  seem  both  safe  and  sane.  His  recommen- 
dation regarding  the  replacement  of  worn-out  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  acquisition  of  additional,  in  the  various  shops  is  most 
timely.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  excessive  growth  in  enroll- 
ment has  far  exceeded  our  increase  in  available  funds,  thus  preventing 
proportionate  replacement  and  expansion  in  equipment. 

"Among  the  proposed  expansions  in  engineering-mechanics  the  most 
acute  is  in  aeronautics.  Three  excellent  airplanes  of  varying  type 
have  been  designed,  con.structed,  and  flown  by  the  department.  This 
type  of  instruction  has  its  advantages  and  has  turned  out  some  excel- 
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lent  workmen.  However,  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  work  on 
commercial  planes,  providinor  a  wider  variety  of  equipment  than  the 
school  can  afford.  In  other  words,  available  land  should  be  prepared 
for  a  landing  field  and  adequate  shop  and  hanorar  facilities  provided. 
"The  elimination  of  orirls  from  the  student  body  has  given  further 
impetus  to  a  demand  already  existing.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  present  enrollment  of  Polytechnic  is  in  the  junior  college  division. 
There  is  increasing  demand  that  girls  be  offered  junior  college  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  boys.  The  local  high  school  board  proposed  to 
establish  a  junior  college,  but  recent  legislative  requirements  prevent. 
However,  with  Fre.sno  and  San  Jose  State  Colleges  as  precedent,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  county  junior  college  be  established  with  the 
California  Polytechnic  providing  the  physical  plant.  If  such  an 
arrangement  were  made,  the  state  and  county  appropriations  would 
furnish  sufficient  additional  funds  to  make  this  possible." 
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V.  IvEKsicY.  Director  of  Education 

The  followinpr  sunimarii's  of  tlu-  i-ei)orts  of  the  seven  state  teachers 
eollep:e  presidents  review  briefly  the  condition  of  the  several  institu- 
tions and  their  development  during  the  biennium. 

CHICO   STATE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE. 

The  major  problems  facing  the  administration  of  thi'  State  Teachers 
College  at  Chico  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  grew  out  of  the 
building  situation.  Completion  of  construction  of  the  new  building 
in  time  for  occupancy  during  1929-30,  relieved  the  acute  congestion 
caused  by  the  emphtyment  of  temporary  housing  facilities  following 
the  destruction  of  the  old  building  by  fire  in  1928. 

Outstanding  characteristics  of  the  biennial  activities  as  reported 
by  President  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  include : 

1.  Slightly  increased  enrollments,  despite  handicaps  of  tlie  building 
situation  and  local  financial  depression. 

2.  Increase  in  number  of  men  students. 

3.  Improved  teacher  ])lacement  service,  allhougli  this  service  grows 
continually  more  difficult. 

4.  Increased  enrollment  of  graduates  in  preparation  for  higher 
certification. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  graduate  .service  to  aid  in  improving 
the  services  of  graduates  as  rural  teachers. 

6.  Strengthening  of  the  department  of  music  to  meet  the  demand  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  music  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

7..  Improvement  of  the  summer  session  as  a  source  of  further  train- 
ing for  teachers  in  service. 

8.  Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  on  the  $180,000  auditorium 
which  will  be  completed  during  the  spring  of  1931. 

FRESNO    STATE   TEACHERS    COLLEGE. 

The  excellent  report  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  President  of  the  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College,  has  been  summarized  to  present  the  following 
brief  abstract : 

Growth    in    Enrollment. 

During  the  period  1928-1930  enrollments  of  full-time  students  in 
the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College  increased  from  994  to  1378,  or  a 
total  of  38  per  cent.  The  average  annual  increase  in  total  registration 
during  the  preceding  five  years  had  been  14  per  cent.  Registration  of 
special  students  in  part-time  or  summer  session  courses  remained 
practically  stationary  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 
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Physical    Needs. 

During  the  past  biennium  there  was  erected  at  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College  a  new  science  building  in  which  are  housed  all  of  the 
major  science  classes.  This  addition  to  the  physical  equipment  has 
temporarily  relieved  the  pressure  caused  by  attempting  to  house  nearly 
1400  students  in  quarters  designed  to  accommodate  800.  Temporary 
housing  is  provided  in  the  science  building  for  administrative  and 
lecture  facilities  of  several  departments.  This  temporary  expedient 
is  unsatisfactory  but  will  suffice  for  a  time.  The  immediate  needs  of 
the  teachers  college  include  extension  of  library  facilities,  adminis- 
trative quarters,  men's  physical  education  facilities,  auditorium  space, 
and  an  improved  training  school.  These  facilities  are  included  in  the 
projected  ten-year  building  program  for  the  state  teachers  colleges. 
The  most  serious  need  is  for  the  men's  physical  education  facilities, 
which  are  at  present  being  provided  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way 
entirely  through  the  efforts  of  the  student  body. 

Educational   Policies. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College  has 
centered  around  two  major  items  of  policy.  These  have  to  do  with 
improved  methods  of  selection  of  candidates  for  teacher  training  and 
improved  teacher-training  curricula  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
adequate  training  to  those  selected. 

Considerable  recruiting  of  candidates  for  the  teacher-training  cur- 
ricula has  been  effected  in  the  junior  college  classes  housed  with  the 
teachers  college  under  arrangements  with  the  local  high  school  board. 
During  the  past  five  years  16  per  cent  of  the  graduates  receiving 
teaching  credentials  have  been  students  who  originally  registered  in 
junior  college  classes,  while  the  number  of  men  graduates  receiving 
teaching  credentials  has  increased  from  6  per  cent  to  15  per  cent. 

During  the  biennium  authorization  has  been  granted  to  the  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College  to  increase  from  6  to  13  the  number  of  its 
curricula  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  Most  of  the  additional 
curricula  have  been  in  the  fields  of  the  upper  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  grades. 

Faculty  Preparation. 

The  professional  preparation  of  the  faculty  members  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  holding  advanced  degrees  has  been  prac- 
tically doubled  during  the  biennium. 

Projected    Plans. 

Activities  of  the  next  biennium  will  include : 

1.  Increased  facilities  to  care  for  approximately  20  per  cent  increase 
in  enrollment.  |    ' 

2.  Extension  of  teacher-training  facilities  in  the  upper  division  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  four-year  curricula. 

3.  Extension  of  the  services  of  the  institution  for  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  extension  and  summer  session  classes. 

4.  Provision  of  additional  facilities  for  housing  and  classes  at  the 
Sierra  summer  school  at  Huntington  Lake. 
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HUMBOLDT  STATE  TEACHERS   COLLEGE. 

The  resignation  of  President  Ralph  W.  Swetman,  to  aceept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  teachers  college  at  Tempe,  Arizona,  required  careful  study 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ami  the  Dii-cctor  of  Education  in  the 
selection  of  a  worthy  successor.  j\lr.  Artliur  S.  Gist,  director  of  i)ruc- 
tice  teaching  at  the  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College  was  finally 
selected  and  accepted  the  position.  Mr.  Gist's  experience  and  training, 
no  less  than  his  ])crsonality  and  scholarship,  fit  him  excellently  for  out- 
standing woi'k  in  this  position. 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  submitted  by  President  Gist  covering 
the  progress  of  the  Humboldt  State  Teachers  College  during  the  past 
biennium : 

Curricular   Expansion. 

1.  A.B.  in  junior  high  school  with  credential. 

2.  A.B.  in  physical  education  with  credential. 

3.  A.B.  in  biological  science. 

4.  A.B.  in  English. 

5.  A.B.  in  social  sciences.  (3,  4,  5,  presecondary.)  Permission  to 
grant  the  above  was  granted  by  the  State  Board  in  January,  1930. 
The  above  has  also  meant  the  expanding  of  the  courses  largely  in  the 
upper  division. 

6.  Department  of  commerce  established. 

7.  Expansion  of  faculty.  One  in  physical  education.  One  in  com- 
merce. 

Enrollment    Data. 

1.  College  elementary  school  enrollment  now  115;  one  year  ago,  98; 
and  two  years  ago,  59. 

2.  Student  enrollment  in  1929-30  in  the  two  regular  sessions,  373; 
1927-28  enrollment,  325. 

3.  The  1930  summer  session  enrolled  four  more  students  than  the  1929 
summer  session.  This  represents  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  as  the 
majority  of  the  summer  session  enrollments  in  California  for  the  year 
1930  showed  considerable  falling  off. 

Permanent   Improvements. 

1.  Gymnasium  completed $70,000  00 

2.  Land  secured 6,000  00 

3.  Training  school  appropriation  secured 90,000  00 

By  arrangement  with  Senator  King,  Director  of  Finance,  this  $90,- 
000  is  to  be  used  to  start  the  training  school,  which,  wiien  completed, 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $165,000. 

Extra-Curricular   Activities. 

1.  Football  games  scheduled  with  outside  institutions  during  the 
fall  of  1929. 

2.  Organized  recreational  trips  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  environment. 

Girls'   Dormitory. 

1.  Improvements  have  been  added  each  year. 

2.  A  competent  housemother  secured,  beginning  her  duties  Septem- 
ber 1,  1930. 
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Campus. 

1.  Additional  land  secured  which  will  be  adequate  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  for  athletic  purposes. 

2.  Increased  services  of  the  gardener  to  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds. 

SAN    DIEGO   STATE  TEACHERS   COLLEGE. 

Summary  of  the  more  complete  report  submitted  by  President  E.  Tj. 
Hardy  yields  the  following  summary  of  development  at  the  San  Diego 
State  Teachers  College. 

Background. 

The  San  Diego  State  Teachers  College  completed  its  thirty-second 
year  of  work  during  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1930.  During  this 
period  the  teachers  college  has  graduated  2937  students  from  teacher- 
training  curricula  and  has  been  served  by  a  faculty  of  approximately 
300  men  and  women;  while  control  of  the  college  had  been  vested  in 
23  appointed  trustees,  four  governors,  four  superintendents  of  public 
instruction,  three  directors  of  education,  and  two  presidents. 

Present    Building    Program. 

Removal  of  the  teachers  college  from  its  old  site  and  buildings  on 
to  a  new  site  and  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Diego  will  be 
accomplished  by  January,  1931.  This  has  been  possible  as  a  result 
of  purchase  by  the  city  of  San  Diego  of  the  old  college  site  at  a  pur- 
chase price  of  $325,000.  The  original  investment  in  the  site  and  build- 
ings had  been  $225,000.  Construction  of  new  buildings  on  a  site  of  125 
acres  given  to  the  state  by  a  private  donor  has  gone  forward  rapidly. 
Appropriations  by  the  legislature  amounting  to  $400,000,  together 
with  gifts  of  $50,000  from  the  doners  of  the  new  campus  made  avail- 
able a  total  amount  of  $775,000  for  the  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. 

Summer  Session   Development. 

During  the  biennium  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  more  adequate 
service  during  the  summer  sessions  to  regular  students,  teachers  in 
service,  and  citizens  desiring  to  audit  cultural  courses.  Summer  session 
enrollments  during  the  biennium  included  a  total  of  557  individuals 
of  which  311  were  teachers  in  service  and  206  regular  students. 

Professional   Training. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  state  teachers  college;  namely,  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  has  been  strengthened  during  the  period  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  curricula  to  15,  six  of  which  lead  to  the  bachelor's 
degree  with  teaching  credentials,  while  nine  of  the  curricula  lead  to  the 
bachelor's  degree  with  presecondary  majors.  Attention  has  been  given 
also  to  the  development  of  incidental  training,  particularly  in  the  lower 
division  of  students  interested  in  professional  fields  of  the  public  service 
type. 
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Faculty   Preparation. 

The  academic  status  of  the  faculty  has  been  considerably  improved 
durin<i:  the  bienninm  with  tlie  result  that  42  of  the  60  members  now 
hold  the  master's  or  doetor's  dejrree. 

Administration. 

Changes  in  the  adminis-trative  organization  of  the  teachers  college 
necessitated  by  recent  developments  have  included  delegation  of  greater 
and  more  specific  responsibilities  for  administration  to  the  several 
deans;  appointment  of  a  head  librarian;  segregation  of  the  functions  of 
the  director  of  city  practice  teaching  and  the  appointment  secretary; 
and  the  development  of  the  plan  of  departmental  conferences  relative 
to  administrative  matters. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Only  a  bare  outline  of  the  sjjlendid  report  submitted  by  President 
Alexander  C.  Roberts  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College  can 
be  included  here.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  teachers  colleges  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  institution  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  exceptional.  In  the  full  report  of  the  president  complete  state- 
ment of  conditions,  activities,  and  progress  makes  possible  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  changes  which  have  transpired.  These  changes 
have  been  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  excellent  leadership  afforded  by 
the  several  presidents.  Some  conception  of  the  developments  at  the 
San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College  may  be  convej^ed  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  statement. 

The  Student   Body. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  students  in  regular  classes 
in  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  indicates  a  continuation  of  this 
increase  in  enrollment  during  the  coming  biennium.  This  will  be 
occasioned  in  part  by  efforts  expended  in  the  direction  of  enrichment 
of  the  curriculum  to  attract  students  of  high  quality,  particularly  young 
men  not  heretofore  brought  into  the  teachers  college.  In  the"^  pa.st, 
enrollments  have  been  limited  by  the  building  capacity.  Increases 
in  the  physical  plant  and  facilities  have  made  possible  extension  of 
the  teachers  college  opportunities  to  a  more  numerous  student  body. 
The  policy  of  encouraging  high  type  men  and  women  to  enroll  to  the 
limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  institution  wall  be  continued. 

Buildings   and    Grounds. 

A  program  for  the  complete  development  of  the  campus  of  the  teach- 
ers college  was  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium.  This  program 
has  resulted  in  considerable  improvements  not  only  in  the  removal  of 
unsightly  shaclvs  but  in  grading  the  site,  the  erection  of  a  retaining 
wall  on  Laguna  street,  the  paving  of  tennis  courts  and  play  fields,  the 
construction  of  a  modern  training  .school,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
old  teachers  college  building.  Temporary  housing  facilities  had  been 
provided  for  nearly   all   functions   of  the    institution    under   vastly 
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improved  conditions  with  the  result  that  more  attention  can  be  given 
to  developing  the  educational  program.  At  the  present  time  the  plant 
is  again  occupied  to  capacity  and  an  increase  of  200  students  will  again 
overload  all  existing  facilities. 

The  most  important  building  need  of  the  institution  is  replacement 
of  the  old  fire-trap  buildings  mth  permanent  fireproof  modern  struc- 
tures. The  president  feels  that  the  entire  plant,  as  developed  in  the 
ten-year  building  program,  is  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  should  be  provided  for  by  the  1931  legislature. 

The  Curriculum. 

The  principal  additional  objective  of  the  teachers  college  during 
the  past  biennium  was  to  modernize  and  stabilize  all  teaching  on  the 
four-year  college  level.  This  was  necessitated  by  the  development  of 
the  four-year  curriculum  as  the  standard  for  teacher  training  in  Cali- 
fornia. New  curricula  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  physical  education  for  women,  music,  English,  social  science, 
and  natural  science.  Reorganization  of  the  lower  division  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  academic  work  in  this  period.  The  upper  division 
work  as  reorganized  is  about  one-half  of  advanced  academic  character, 
the  other  half  being  strictly  professional.  Thus,  the  entire  curriculum 
has  been  broadened  and  liberalized  to  afford  opportunities  for  more 
thorough  academic  training.  Additional  curricula  are  being  planned 
to  include  physical  education  for  men,  art,  foreign  languages,  manual 
training,  home  economics,  commercial  training,  and  special  education. 

Certification,  Credentials,  and    Placement. 

During  the  biennium  standards  have  been  established  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  credentials  from  other  institutions.  Additional  curricula  have 
been  offered,  students  have  been  urged  to  qualify  for  combination  types 
of  credentials  such  as  the  kindergarten-primary,  kindergarten-primary- 
elementary  and  elementary- junior  high  school  and  the  placement  service 
has  been  reorganized  and  made  more  efficient.  At  the  present  time  the 
placement  work  is  entirely  satisfactory,  few  students  failing  to  be 
placed  in  desirable  positions.  Recommendation  is  made  for  the  insti- 
tution of  graduate  courses  leading  to  credentials  in  administration  and 
supervision  and  special  type  of  credentials  in  special  subjects. 

The   Faculty. 

The  problem  of  assigning  adequate  rank  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty  has  been  studied  during  the  past  biennium,  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  having  been  taken  into  account  in  determining  both 
rank  and  salary.  Length  of  service  also  has  been  considered  in  final 
rating  of  faculty  members.  All  members  of  the  faculty  now  have 
been  given  definite  rank.  Encouragement  has  been  given  to  younger 
members  of  the  faculty  to  continue  graduate  study.  Within  the  next 
two  years  ten  members  will  complete  their  work  for  the  doctor's  degree. 
Upgrading  of  the  entire  faculty  will  continue,  together  with  the 
requirement  that  all  new  faculty  members  either  hold  the  doctorate 
or  the  equivalent,  or  be  reasonably  close  to  this  advanced  degree.  Teach- 
ing loads  are  being  standardized  at  12  hours  per  week  of  teaching, 
in  order  to  stimulate  graduate  study. 
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Training  for  Special   Education. 

Notable  process  has  been  made  in  establishing  regular  courses  of 
training  of  teachers  of  children  with  handicaps.  The  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College  was  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  this  type  of  teacher  training.  S|)e('ial  subsidy  from  San  Francisco 
residents  has  made  possible  tlie  projection  of  a  series  of  40  classes  for 
teachers  of  children  with  defects  of  speech  and  hearing.  The  Northern 
Talifoi-nia  Council  for  the  education  of  exceptional  cliildrcn  has  been 
organized  for  tlie  purjiose  of  ]u*onioting  and  directing  this  s])ecial  type 
of  teacher  training.  The  special  curricula  have  l)een  estaljlishcd  and 
are  progressing  favorably.  It  is  recommended  that  educational  cur- 
ricula for  tlie  training  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children  be  cstab- 
lisheil  in  this  institution. 

Teachers   in   Service. 

The  extension  service  and  summer  school  of  the  teachers  college  have 
been  materially  expanded  dui'iui;  the  Ijicniiium.  Extension  course 
enrollment  increased  nearly  TjO  per  cent  during  the  biennium.  Sum- 
mer session  enrollments  have  increased  even  more  greatly.  Tliese 
services  to  teaclun-s  in  employment  have  been  enthusiastically  received 
and  the  demand  for  its  extension  is  continually  increasing.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  summer  session  into  two  three-week  courses  resulted  in 
service  l^eing  given  to  nearly  twii-e  as  many  students  as  had  been  pre- 
viously accommodated.  The  facilities  available  for  this  ty])e  of  work 
should  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible.  At  ])resent  a  six-v.eek  Avinter 
school  is  being  planned  for  teachers  of  the  isolated  mountain  districts 
w^herein  schools  are  closed  during  the  winter  months. 

Practice  Teaching. 

During  the  past  biennium,  practice  teaching  was  offered  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years  rather  than  during  the  second  year  as  heretofore. 
Im])rovement  of  relationships  with  the  city  schools  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oaklaiul  lias  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  teacher-training 
facilities  available.  The  Peralta  elementary  school  in  Oakland  is  entirely 
staffed  by  advanced  practice  teachers  from  the  teacher  college,  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal  and  carefully  selected  supervising  teach- 
ers. The  succ('ss  of  this  experiment  has  been  evident  from  its  very 
inception.  Completion  and  ()i)ening  of  the  Frederick  Burk  training 
school  will  afford  ideal  conditions  for  practice  teaching  under  compe- 
tent guidance  and  counseling. 

The   Lower   Division. 

The  State  Teachers  College  has  no  sejiarate  junior  college  de])art- 
ment.  The  standards  of  administration,  as  set  down  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  are  rigidly  maintained.  Broadening  of  the  loAver 
division  curricula  to  provide  a  rich  general  training  w'ith  only  a  first 
"Introduction  to  Education,"  has  greatly  improved  the  offering  of 
the  lower  division  and  has  attracted  considerable  numbers  of  young 
men  and  women  who  otherwi.se  would  not  be  lead  into  the  teaching 
profession.  Recommendation  is  made  by  President  Roberts  for  the 
establishment  of  several  additional  preprofessional  academic  curricula 
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by  means  of  which  selections  for  professional  teacher  training  could 
be  more  carefully  made  on  the  basis  of: 

1.  Interests  and  talents. 

2.  Achievement,  mental  and  social. 

3.  Adjustment  tests. 

4.  The  capacity  and  desirability  for  teaching. 

Suggestion  is  made  that  a  lower  divisio]i  credential  be  established 
for  those  not  well  qualified  for  teaching  service,  such  students  to  be 
eliminated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  thus  improving  the  selective 
process  for  teacher  training. 

SAN    JOSE    STATE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE. 

President  T.  W.  MacQuarrie  of  the  ISan  Jose  State  Teachers  College 
reports  marked  growth  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  faculty  members. 

The  local  training  school,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  teachers 
college,  has  been  changed  into  a  demonstration  school,  staffed  with 
experienced  teachers.  The  student  teachers  are  thus  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  goo:l  teaching  and  thereby  gain  mature  guidance 
for  their  own  efforts.  A  newly  organized  department  of  personnel 
guidance  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  many  of  the  students  who 
are  seeking  life  vocations.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  have  all 
students  who  graduate  from  the  college,  well  grounded  in  the  common 
school  subject  of  instruction.  The  close  proximity  and  cooperative 
organization  of  the  Teachers  College  and  the  Junior  College  has  pro- 
vided training  opportunities  which  would  not  be  available  in  separate 
institutions. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  the  name  of  the  institution  be  changed 
to  San  Jose  State  College.  Such  a  change  would  be  a  definite  recogni- 
tion of  the  present  general  tendency  throughout  the  United  States  to 
drop  the  specific  vocational  designation  in  a  college  name. 

SANTA    BARBARA    STATE    TEACHERS   COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  growth  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
State  Teachers  College  during  the  past  biennium  as  reported  by  Presi- 
dent C.  L.  Phelps. 

The  institution  has  experienced  a  healthy  growth  in  the  size  of 
student  body.  This  growth  has  been  especially  marked  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  regular  students  enrolled.  Greater  uniformity  in 
the  classification  of  the  types  of  courses  offered,  has  resulted  in  a 
more  purposeful  teacher-training  program.  Two  new  buildings  have 
been  completed  and  are  now  being  used.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
administration  building  which  consisted  of  general  administration 
offices,  an  auditorium,  and  a  library.  The  second  was  the  home  eco- 
nomics building  designed  to  take  care  of  the  special  field  of  home 
economics  which  has  long  been  a  major  offering  of  the  institution. 
A  new  science  building  is  planned  for  the  near  future.  The  transition 
from  a  two-year  specialized  normal  school  to  a  four-year  teachers 
college  has  been  accomplished  by  expanding  the  curricula  to  include 
two  new  departments. 

During  this  period  an  improved  health  program  has  been  instituted 
which  includes  the  services  of  a  doctor  and  a  dentist.  We  are  now 
equipped  to  scientifically  direct  the  health  programs  of  our  students. 
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(3-3  The  Junior  College    in   California 1928  48  free 

G— 4  Handbook  on  Continuation  Education 1930  56  free 

G-5  The    Application    of    the    Conference    Method    to 

Curriculum  Making 1930  35  free 


Old  Series 


The    Story    of    Jedediah    Smith,    Who    Blazed    the 

Overland  Trail  to  California    (reprint) 1930  8  free 

A  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Manual  for  the  School 

Children   of   California 1922  31  free 


H.   DIVISION   OF  TEACHER   TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 

New  Series 

H-1  California  State  Teachers  Colleges    (revised) 1930  14  free 

H-2  Regulations  Governing  the  Granting  of  State 
Teachers'  Credentials  and  County  Certificates 
in  California    (reprint) 1928  67  free 

H-2  Supplement  to  Bulletin  No.  H-2  Regulations  Gov- 
erning the  Granting  of  Special  State  Teachers' 
Credentials  in  California 1930  12  free 


Old  Series — None 
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74 
13 

free 
free 

-- 

$0.35 

-- 

.35 

-- 

.35 

— 

.35 

GO 

free 

J.    DIVISION    OF    RESEARCH    AND   STATISTICS 

New  Series 
J-1  Directory   of   California    Secondary    Schools   as   of 

October    1,    1929 1930  50  free 

J-2  Statistics     of     California    Citv     School     Districts, 

1927-28    1930 

Bulletin   of  Explanation   of   Charts 1930 

Chart     1     Educational    Statistics    of    Elementary 

Schools   (22   inches  by  29   inches) 1930 

Chart      2      Financial      Statistics      of      Elementary 

Schools   (22   inches  by  29   inches) 1930 

Chart    3    Educational    Statistics    of    High    Schools 

(22  inches  by  45  inches) 1930 

Chart     4    Financial     Statistics    of    High     Schools 

(22  inches  by  29  inches) 1930 

J-3  California  Junior  College  Mental-Educational  Sur- 
vey      1930 

Old  Series 

R— 1  Analysis  of  Current  Expenditures  for   Secondary 

Schools,   1925-26 1927  23  free 

Some  Statistics  of  Junior  High  Schools  in  Cali- 
fornia          1926  9  free 

K.   DIVISION   OF   SCHOOLHOUSE   PLANNING 

New  Series 
K-1  Standards  for  Sanitary  Fixtures  in  Public  Schools      1930  19  $0.15 

K-2  Standards  for  Public  School   Sites 1930  15  .15 

K-3  The  Type,  Design,  Installation,  and  Care  of  Black- 
boards            1930  10  .15 

Old  Series 

20  The     Landscape     Improvement     of     Rural     School 

Grounds     1917  52  free 

School  Grounds,  their  Design  and   Development 1922  36  free 


L.   DIVISION   OF   LIBRARIES 
(Available  on  application   to  the   State  Library) 
General 
Biennial   Report  of  the   California    State  Library, 

1928     (reprint) 1929  19  free 


New   Series — None 

Old  Series 

California  County  Free  Libraries:  Yoiu-  Coimty 

Your  Responsibility -- 1926  21  free 

California  County  Free  Library  Law  (reprint- 
revised)     1925  24  free 

California  County  Free  Library  Service  to  Schools 

(reprint-revised)     1924  38  free 

Circular  of  Information  for  Applicants  for  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  to  Hold  the  Office  of  County 
Librarian  in  California    (reprint-revised) 1928  13  free 

Handbook  of  Information  for  the  Use  of  Members 

of  the   California   Legislature    (reprint-revised)      1929  55  free 

Library  Laws  of  California   (reprint-revised) 1925  151  free 

Books  for  the  Blind  Department  (Reprinted  from 
News  Notes  of  California  Libraries,  January, 
1930) 1930  17  free 

News  Notes  of  California  Libraries.  Quarterly. 
(Free  distribtition  to  all  libraries  in  California, 
and  to  the  larger  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
and    to    certain    foreign    libraries. )__ —  
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M.   DIVISION   OF   PUBLICATIONS  AND  TEXTBOOKS 

New  Series 
M-3  I-ist   of    High    School   Textbooks    (reprint-revised)      1930  65  free 

M-4  Information   Regarding  the   Listing  and   Adoption 

of  High  School  Textbooks  in  California 1929  8  free 


Old   Series — None 


CALIFORNIA   STATE   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

California    History    Nugget.      Monthly,    October    to 

May.      'I'll    nonmemliers   per   .\ear $1.50 


.SOl'45      12-30      3150 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
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